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Wolcott Hails 
Decontrol Board 


Reported that members will retain 
present positions and Board will 
function through commissioners. 


WASHINGTON—Asked for com- 
ment on the nomination of Roy L. 
Thompson, Daniel W. Bell and 
George H. Mead as members of the 

Decontrol 
Board set up 
by the recent 
price control 
act, Represen- 
tative Jesse 
Wolcott of 
Michigan, 
rankin g 
Republican 
member of the 
House Bank- 
ing and Cur- 
rency Com- 
mittee and a 
leader in the 


Jesse P. Wolcott 


lation, stated 


to the “Chronicle”: 

“These are very good appoint- 
ments. All three men are high- 
type, sensible and sound. Con- 
gressional reaction will certainly 
be favorable, since the appoint- 
menis are good for business. 

“This is not to say that the 
new price law is good for busi- 
ness, for in my opinion it cer- 
tainly is not. It does not en- 

(Continued on page 624) 
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formulation of | 
price legisla- | 


By IVAN 


very funda- 
mentally 
sound eco- 
nomic advan- 
tages. London 
succeeded 
Holland in 
, this interna- 
| ba tional 
_ cial leadership 


succeeded 
Spain. 
is no one 
reason or 
many reasons 
for these suc- 
cessions in 
financial 
leadership. The reasons 
legion and any catalogue 
them must necessarily be incom- 
plete. The money and investment 
markets are delicate institutions 
and they naturally gravitate to 
the places of greatest safety, con- 
venience and opportunity. Spain 
did not hold the position of world 


Dr. Ivan Wright 


reasons seem to have been poor 
management, extravagance, and 
the making of money lending the 
chief business instead of making 
money the useful tool of produc- 
tion and trade. No such complaints 
can be made against the Dutch but 
the English took from the Dutch 


(Continued on page 636) 
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finan- | 
and Holland | 
There | 


are | 
of 


banker very long. The obvious | 


Will New York Take Up 
London's Financial Leadership? 


WRIGHT 


Dr. Wright traces movement of financial leadership in modern times 
and ascribes London’s ascendancy to adoption of free markets and 
sound currency. Holds that although present conditions point to 
loss of financial leadership by London, because of Britain’s adverse 
international balance and instability of sterling, New York is not 
in position to take its place, largely because of absence of free mar- 
kets and restrictions on capital financing. Praises Governor 
Dewey’s project to develop a World Trade Center in New York City 
as step toward gaining future leadership in international finance. 


London has held the leadership in world banking and finance for 
so long—more than three centuries—that a change must have some 


® 


operation. 





Coming Nationalization of British 
Steel Industry a Test Case 


By C. R. RAPHAEL 
Head of Economic Section, British Information Service 
Mr. Raphael explains how imminent partial nationalization of 
British iron and steel industry will provide crucial test case of 
mixing private and public ownership. Surveys industry’s own 
plan for detailed reorganization, together with Government’s 
mula for separating it into two sectors. Predicts nationalization’s 
success will depend on companies’ 


for- 


self-adjustment and co- 


I. Public or Private Ownership? 
Is there a workable alternative to complete public ownership 


when an industry acquires a virtual monopoly in a country? Can such 
—® 





Italy’s Economic Outlook 


By ANTONIO GIORDANO 
Italian economist holds his country’s prosperity can be restored if 


| imterference. 


| 
| 


| restoration of foreign trade. 


preventive. 
goods for industrialization. 
valuable asset. 


vated and her 
i'whole eco- 
nomic situa- 
tion set on the 
right road. 
Only by this 
means can 
[Italy un- 
ljertake to 
buy foodstuffs, 
raw mate- 
rials and 
| manufactured 
goods, which 
are so neces- 
sary for feed- 
ing the coun- 
try and for 
reorganizing 
produciion on a sound basis. 


Antonio Giordano 
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| her domestic and international activities are freed from government 
Asserts monetary reorganization is prerequisite to 
Budgetary situation is complicated 
| by governmental subsidizing of key industries as unemployment 
Cites great need for imports of raw materials and 
Terms intact shipping organization 


MILAN, ITALY—If individual initiative can be exploited free 
bev interference by government, Italy’s foreign trade can be acti- 


ee 





Among the hindrances prevent- 
ing the development of Italian 
foreign trade, is the question of 
the monetary disequilibrium of 
the country. Under the present 
rate of exchange, in spite of the 
premiums on the dollar and the 
pound granted by the government 
to Italian exporters, Italian prices 
are much higher than foreign 
prices. This has prevented the de- 
velopment of exports during the 
present Italian soft fruits season, 
for example, even to countries 
like Switzerland, Austria, etc., 
in whose case the transport diffi- 
culties existing with other coun- 
tries have been overcome. 


(Continued on page 645) 
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an industry be 
trusted to op- 
erate its own 
centralized 
plans under 
the twin safe- 
guards of gov- 
ernment in- 
spection and 
public opin- 
ion? Alterna- 
tively, can the 
Government 
nationalize 
the basic part 
of an-industry 
and yet leave 
a large part 
to private 


C. R. Raphael 


enterprise? 

These are the crucial problems 
which face the British iron and 
steel industry today, and they are 
symbolic of the wider problems of 
carrying out the Labor Govern- 
ment’s plan for mixing national- 
ization and private enterprise in 
a constructive way. In steel, un- 
like coal, there is no immediate 
production problem. The indus- 
try’s output today is higher than 


(Continued on page 634) 
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Observations . . 

















Approached from reality, 
prospects for real achievement. 


Even 
open sem- 
blance of 
placidity could 
be preserved 
by the Big 
Four ministers 
in defense 
of their agree- 
ments, the 
basic rifts will 
be highlighted 
during the 
proceedings 
by the repre- 
sentatives of 
the lesser na- 
tions. Most 
voluble of 
these is sure to be Dr. Herbert 
During and since the 
UN’s San Francisco charter-mak- 
ing conference, the Australian 
Minister for External Affairs has 
fought the battle against the 
VETO — in its technical aspects; 
but more importantly, against its 
spirit embodied in the many ram- 
Power-versus- 
majority rule. Although, as a 
member of Australia’s labor gov- 
ernment and a former railroad 
worker, Dr. Evatt’s domestic eco- 
nomic and social ideology is left- 
socialistic, his championing of the 
small nation cause will throw him 
into the anti-Soviet lineup in 
Paris, as it did in his caustic 
scuffles with Gromyko in New 
York.. 


(Cntinued on page 637) 
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By A. WILFRED MAY 


The really hopeless outlook for a constructive peace—Paris creating firebrands for World War Three, 
° 6 2 ° + . ° 

as with the Italian Treaty—Another U. S. “gravy train” for Russia—Worldwide stimulation to Na- 
tionalism—Our rift with Moscow on the Atom now more portentews than ever. - 
the Paris peace conference could not be opening with more hopeless 

Surely the prognosis of John Foster Dulles, our alternate delegate. to 
UN, that the Paris parley is opening on the basis of compromises “which were painfully negotiated by 
the Big Four and which will satisfy no one, will work much injustice, will perpetuate much uncertainty 
and unrest, and will touch only the fringes of problems, 
of the various participating represen.atives. 


’ does not differ from the innermost thoughts 
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Vital Issues Facing American 
Business Today 


By LEON HENDERSON* 
Chief Economist, Research Institute of America 
Formerly Administrator, Office of Price Administration 


Stressing need of leadership to meet new issues, former “New Deal” 
official decries fear complex pervading business. Says price control 
is now a dead pigeon and price spiralling is in offing. Sees problem 
in maintaining American free enterprise against collectivist economy 
of other lands and calls for wise fiscal and monetary management 
for maintaining full employment. 

bureaucracy and fear of radical ideas. 


I have a big topic for a short period. I’m to discuss some of the 


vital issues facing industry today 
leadership. I 
say that after 
having been 
in 22 countries 
in the last 18 
months. One 
of the big 
issues is 
whether the 
reservoir sup- 
ply of courage 
and daring 
that is the 
complement of 
young men 
will in the pe- 
riod ahead, 
not only sus- 
tain its pres- 
ent strength, but will multiply it- 
self. We had a discussion recently 
in Washington as to why the war 
effort’s enormous mobilization of 
resources had not brought forward | 
a leader, an outstanding leader, 
comparable to Baruch of the last 
war. We quickly got into explan- 
ation, but the sad thing was that 
most of us felt that somewhere 
along the line we had not met 








Leon Henderson 





*A talk by Mr. Henderson be- 
fore Young Men’s Board of Trade, 
New York City, July 18, 1946. Mr. 
Henderson was introduced by 
Thomas B. Noble, President of the 
Young Men’s Board of Trade. 
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Decries regimentation and 


I would put first the issue of 
the test and requirements; that 
looking ahead to the larger fre- 
sponsibilities, tying with it the 
opportunities, there was 
necessity for organization of 
forces which would give play and 
release to new dynamics for 
guidance and leadership. 


One of the things that has im- 
pressed me about business, as I’ve 
seen it in many, many capacities. 
is that there is an excess of fear 
and an excess of a feeling of need 
for security. That’s a_ strange 
thing in this country of ours. It’s a 
strange thing that business 
people should fear to be tagged as 
radical when the great business 
institutions of this country, most 
of them, are the elongation of 
radical thinking in some area. I 
would say that we should have no 
fear of being radical. Then there 
is the fear and distrust of plan- 
ning, whereas there is no greater 
sphere of action in which there is 
planning than in business. 


Again, there is the fear of gov- 
ernment, which, to my mind, is 
one of the central issues, not only 
of our national thinking, but of 
our international thinking. 


Another fear and distrust and 
distaste is about politics. It’s con- 
sidered dirty business. As a mat- 
ter of fact, practically every por- 
tion of your busy personal and 
business life is bound to be af- 
fected by political policies. 


I see another big issue ahead as 
one of attaining and maintaining 
a balance in the forces that bring 
about full employment. A dis- 
quieting thought is that there has 
been no change in the factors 
which produce business cycles. If 
anything, some of the strongest 
driving forces that lead to imbal- 
ance have been given a genera- 
tion of new dislocating, disturbing 
kind of force. And so, one of the 
central problems that faces busi- 
ness is how to obtain a reasonable 
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BULL MARKET 
—How Long? 


The Mid-Year 
issue of our 
Bulletin 
“Geared to the 
News” discusses 
this timely 
question and 
reviews the 
stocks of a 
number of in- 
teresting com- 
panies. 
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More Statistical Miasma 


By A. M. SAKOLSKI 


Dr. Sakolski calls attention to false implications in statement of 
Commerce Department showing average rise of 25% in prices of 
basic commodities during two weeks of inactivity of OPA. Points 
out prices on June 30 were fictional since they excluded the “black 
market” and no allowance was made for removals of subsidies. 
Recalls previous criticisms of Buréau of Labor prices indexes, and 
indicates difficulties and shortcomings of this statistical data. 


The stench of the Commerce Department’s repudiated statistical 
analysis of the automobile industry’s ability to increase workers’ 


wages up to 
25% without 
affecting 
profits has 
hardly died 
away when, lo 
and behold, 
another docu- 
ment of the 
same doubtful 
and _ spurious 
character is 
issued under 
Administra- 
tion’s official 
auspices. The 
Department 
on July 22, 
released 
through the White House a new 
“handout,” smacking strongly of 
official propaganda. It reports 
that, on the basis of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics index, daily spot 
prices of 28 basic commodities 
have risen 25% in the first 16 
days of relief from OPA. This is 
apparently an impressive state- 
ment and would ordinarily con- 


A. M. Sakolski 





seriousness of threatening infla- 
tion. 

This “official” information is 
backed up further in the Presi- 
dent’s recent message to Congress 
in which he states: 

“The behavior of prices and 
rents in the last four weeks has 
given the country a frightening 
foretaste of what would happen 
to the cost of living without price 
and rent control. Even though 
many factors were operating to 
restrain prices during this period, 
prices nevertheless have _ risen 
steadily and ominously. The Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics index of 
twenty-eight basic commodities in 
the primary markets has shown 
an increase of 248% in 
twenty-six days since June 28, 
1946, as against. an increase of 
only 13.1% in the three years and 
forty-two days between the sign- 
ing of the hold-the-line order on 
May 17, 1943; and June 28, 1946. 
Of this increase, only about 2% 
can be attributed to the removal 


the | ° 








vert any doubting Thomas to the (Continued on page 625) 


_. mm, * - 
Administrative Procedure 
Provisions and effect of new “Administrative Procedure Act” dis- 
cussed. Separation of powers explained. Examiners removable 
only for cause and after hearing. Review liberalized. Rigid pub- 
lication requirements listed. Decisions to include reasons and basis 
therefor. Continuing militancy for ,more fluid markets and the 

removal of bureaucratic restraints advocated. 


Editorially, we have for ‘a long time conducted 4 cam- 
paign inveighing against the trichotomy of powers exer- 
cised by administrative bodies under which at one and the 





| same time these were acting as investigators, prosecutors 
| and judge and jury in the samé proceedings. 


Demonstrating that this conduct was contrary to our 
American system of jurisprudence, we alerted the securities 
industry and asked for legislative relief. 

This relief has come in the form of the ‘Administrative 
Procedure Act’? recently passed by the Congress, which 
goes into effect on the instalment plan, part of it on Sept. 
11, 1946. Full text of the measure is given in this issue, 


on page 619. 
(Continued on page 643) 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 














== LICHTEMSTEl 


AND COMPANY 


THAT’S HOW 
OBSOLETES ARE BORN! 








Just arrived in Canada. Some swell 
mining stocks being floated here—— 
but in among them. are a_ lot of 
future obsoletes that make me drool! 


Obsolete Securities Dept, 
99 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: WHitehall 4-6551 





Book Cadillac 
Hotel Barbizon 
Schulte Real Estate Pfd. 
61 Broadway 
United Piece Dye Common 


L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
39 Broadway 


New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 











CROWELL-COLLIER 


Prospectus on Request 


J. F. Reilly & Co., tne. 


40 Exchange Pl., New York 5 
HAnover 2-4785 TWX NY 1-2733-4-5 


39 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
Randolph 8924 TWX CG 616 
68 Devonshire St., Boston 9 
Richmond 4321 


Private Wires: 
Boston Cleveland 
Los Angeles 
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New York as 








TRADING MARKETS 





Thiokol Corp. 
Axelson Mfg. Co. 


Laclede-Christy Clay 
Products 


Hinzoc & lo.= 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
170 Broadway WOrth 2-0300 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 
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Haytian Corporation 
Punta Alegre Sugar 
Eastern Sugar Assoc. 
Lea Fabrics 
U. S. Sugar 
American Bantam Car 
Fidelity Electric Co. 


Class A Common Stock 
Susquehanna Mills 


DUNNE &CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Asan. 


25 Broad St., New York 4, N. ¥. 
WHitehall 3-0272—Teletype NY 1-956 
Private Wire to Boston 








Victor-Monaghan Company 
. Common Stock - _ 
Piedmont Manufacturing Company 
Common Stock 
Bought—So!d—Quoted 
Hort, ROSE. TROSTER, 


ESTABBISHED 1914 


74 Trinity Plaee, New 

Telephone: ' 

BOwlting Green 9-7400 . . 
SF 


York 6; N. ¥. 
, Peletypes: 
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*Parks Aircraft 
Sales & Service, Inc. 


*Miles Shoes Incorporated 
National Radiator Co. 


Public National Bank & 
Trust Co. 


*Prospectus upon request 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Asa’s 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. ¥. 
Telephone BOwling Green 9-3568 
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Wann & Co. 


ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN. 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 


Acro Chemicalt 
American Bantam Car 


Amer. Window Glass* 


Automatic Instrument 
Barcalo Mfg. Co.* 
Cinecolor 


Chicago R. I. & Pac. 


Old Pfd. 


Diebold Inc. 
District Theatrest 
Douglas Shoe* 
Elec. Refrac. & Alloys 
Gt. Amer. Industries 
Hartford-Empire Co.* 
Jessop Steel 
Lanova* 
Mastic Asphalt 
Michigan Chemical 


Missouri Pac. 
Old Pfd. 


Mohawk Rubber* 
Moxie 


N.Y. New Hav. & Hart. 


Old Pfd. 


N. 0. Texas & Mexico 
Purolator Prod.* 
Richardson Co. 
Taylor-Wharton* 
Tenn. Products 
Thomas Steel? 
Upson Corp.* 

U. S. Air Conditioning 
Vacuum Concrete 


Alabama Mills* 


Aspinook Corp.* 
Textron Wrnts. & Pfd. 


American Gas & Pow. 
Cent. States Elec., Com. 
Iowa Pub. Ser. Com. 
New England P. S. Com. 
Puget S’nd P. & L. Com. 


Southeastern Corp. 


Spec. Part. 


Southwest Natural Gas 
Standard Gas Elec. 


+Prospectus Upon Request 
*Bulletin or Circular upon request 
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Direct Wires ta Chicago and Pia. 
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A Business Man Looks At 
The National Economy 


By ROBERT R. WASON* 


President, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 
President, National Association of Manufacturers 


NAM executive, asserting new OPA is a “political stepchild,” dis- 
owned by both parties, holds there “will be better than an even 
chance’”’ of winning fight against inflation if law’s administration 
is liberal and if immediate steps are taken to balance budget. 
Holds American housewife is best price regulator and that no single 
government authority can be superior to it. Attacks labor union 
control of government and calls for equality of labor and manage- 
ment before the law. Sees higher prices with OPA. 
Today, as a commonplace businessman, I would like to look with 


you at the American economy. 

Fifteen 
months ago, 
war ended in 
Europe. 
Twelve 
months ago it 
ended in Asia. 
It has not yet 
ended in 
Washington. 
In peacetime, 
your govern- 
ment refuses 
to restore your 
economic lib- 
erties which 
were given 
away in war- 
time. Musso- 
lini, Hitler, and Hirohito con- 
vinced the world in our time that 
individual liberty is inseparable 
from economic liberty. Today I 
speak for the return of the liber- 
ties we have lost. 

In America, government makes 
no jobs. It only levies tribute on 
those who do make jobs. The only 
way by which a job can be made 
is for someone to invest his sav- 
ings to provide the tools with 
which men work. The “tools” 





Robert R. Wason 





*An address by Mr. Wason be- 
fore the Chautauqua Institution, 
Chautauqua, N. Y., July 29, 1946. 








may be a piece of land or a trac- 
tor, an education or office facili- 


(Continued on page 632) 


Chemical Bank & Trust 
Appoints Edgar Sloan 


Frank K. Houston, Chairman of 
the Chemical Bank & Trust Com- 
pany announces the appointment 
of Edgar T. Sloan as Assistant 
Secretary of the Bank. 

Mr. Sloan is a graduate of Yale 
University and the Harvard Busi- 
ness School and prior to the war 
was an Assistant Cashier of the 
Phoenix State Bank of Hartford, 
Conn. He has recently been re- 
leased from the Army where he 
held the rank of Major and served 
with the War Department Price 
Adjustment Board in Washington, 
my C. 


Amott, Baker Adds Three 


Charles F. Trinka, Jr., Harry 
James Lundy and W. Sanford 
White are associated with Amott, 
Baker & Co., 150 Broadway, New 
York City. 

















*The FR Corporation 
*Dumont Electric 


52 Wall Street 
Tel. HAnover 2-8080 








*Princess Vogue Shops *Stratford Pen 


* Prospectus Available 


FIRST COLONY CORPORATION 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 


*District Theatres 
*Hungerford Plastics 


New York 5, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-2425 




















Bought 





Telephone: LExington 2-7300 


Sold 


EASTERN CORPORATION 
MIDLAND REALIZATION CO. 
MIDLAND UTILITIES COMPANY 
ELECTRIC BOAT CO. Cum. Conv. $2 Preferred 


Central National Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 1927 


22 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Quoted 


Teletype: NY 1-2948 














BUSINESS BUZZ 














€ocar 


na iy ae 


‘“‘Would You Suggest Something Cheap That Only Goes Up?” 





harvests expected. 


Price Uncertainties Hamper 
Business Planning 


(From August “Bus‘ness Bulletin” of the LaSalle Extension 
University, a Correspondence Institution, Chicago, Illinois) 
Factory output continues to increase. Production above the slow 
first half of year. Volume of business still near the peak. Price 
and cost factors disturbing. Crop outlook good and near-record 


Steady rise in the rate of industrial production in spite of dis- 
turbing price uncertainties has been the outstanding characteristic 





the last two months. Output is 
still considerably below the high 
level of a year ago but it is far 
above the prewar level and also 
above the average for the year 
1941. More goods are being pro- 
duced than in any previous peace- 
time year. Unless major disturb- 
ances or interruptions occur, out- 
put during the last half of the 
year will be much greater than 
the poor showing made during the 
first half. 


Price Raises Are Rapid 


After a period of relative sta- 
bility in the general price level 
during the two preceding years, 
the prices of many commodities 
began to rise rapidly about three 
months ago. Price readjustments 
made in connection with the set- 
tlement of strikes in major indus- 
tries were soon reflected in the 
prices of other commodities than 
those directly involved. The trend 
was speeded up when the price 
controls were removed at the end 





-*Argo Oil Corp. 
Central Paper 

*Tennessee Prod. 

*Temple Coal Pfd. 








*Descriptive Circulars on request 
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Members New York Security Declers Association 


41 Broad Street, New York 4 
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Osgood Co. “B” 
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Aeronca Aircraft Com. & Pfd. 
Standard Comm. Tobacco 
Haile Mines 
Great American Industries 


U. S. Finishing Com. & Pfd. 

















J.K.Rice,Jr.&Co, 


Fstablished 1908 

Members *. Y. 

i REctor 
Pe 


Security Dealers Agen. 
2-4500--120 Broadway 





of the business situation during® 
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stein Teletype N. Y. 1-714 








of June and the advance during 
the first part of last month was 
one of the most rapid ever re- 
corded. 

The index of wholesale com- 
modities prepared by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics rose from 
113 to 120 in two weeks. This in- 
dex usually moves very slowly as 
it includes about 900 different 
items many of which ordinarily 
change little. It is 14% higher 
than it was a year ago and about 
60% higher than it was in August, 
1939. It has not yet reached the 
peak of 1920, which came one and 
a half years after the end of 
World War I. 

Many individual commodities 
are higher than they were at that 
time. The peak price for cattle, 
for example, was a little over $20 
per hundred pounds, but during 
the first part of last month some 
cattle sold above $25 per hundred 
pounds. Other livestock and live- 
stock products have risen close to 


(Cntinued on page 627) 
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President Dubious of New OPA Act 


In message to Congress says measure is no guarantee for avoiding 
inflation, but admits it is improvement over vetoed bill. Hits placing 
divided responsibility in price control administration but does not 
object to decontrol board. Warns price control is only one means 
of combating inflation and hints at rigorous tax policy. Says he’ll 
call special session of Congress if Act proves ineffective. 


Following his signing of the 
dent Harry 
S. Truman re- 
leased a mes- 
sage he sent to 
Congress in 
which he re- 
iterated his 
objeciions to 
the previous 
bill which he 
vetoed, and 
also expressed 
doubts as to 
the efficacy of 
the present 





measure. The _ _ 

text of his President Truman 
message fol- 

lows: 


To the Congress of the United 


new OPA Extension Act, Presi- 





‘short of that hope. 





States: 

I have today signed H. J. Res. 
371 amending the price control 
laws and extending them for an- 
other year. I have signed this 
measure with reluctance. 

I had hoped for a bill under 
which the gevernment could with 
full confidence assure the people 
that prices would remain gener- 
ally stable in these last few crit- 
ical months of the transition to a 
free economy. This bill falls far 
I am advised, 
however, that it is the best bill 
the Congress will now pass. It is 
clear, moreover, that it is a bet- 
ter bill than the one I was forced 

(Continued on page 630) 





Full Text of New OPA Bill 


New Act will restore rent ceilings and renews price controls on all 
commodities except meats, dairy products, grains and certain other 
food items. Three man Decontrol Board set up with power to ex- 


tend decontrol on food products 


after Aug. 20. Members of De- 


control Board named and confirmed by Senate. 
On July 25, President Harry S. Truman signed (as he stated) 


“reluctantly” 


gress to replace the measure the Board,” 


the OPA extension bill, 
passed by both Houses of Con-® 


which was recently 





which is to determine 


President had vetoed. After sign-, whether the exempted food prod- 


ing the bill (text appears below), 
the President sent to Congress 
@ special message (see above) 
in which he stated that if the 
new measure proved unsatisfac- 
tory he would call a special ses- 
sion of the Congress to revise it. 
In his message, also, the Presi- 
dent urged the formulation of a 
“rigorous tax policy as one of the 
alternatives” to the ravages of in- 
flation. He also advocated sterner 
monetary and fiscal measures to 
counteract inflationary tenden- 
cies, though without making any 
definite proposals. 


The Changes in the Law 

The principal changes made in 
the present law, as contrasted 
with the vetoed bill are (1) the 
elimination of the Taft amend- 
ment which would require 1941 
as the base period for considera- 
tion of producers and distributors 
markups; (2) the temporary in- 
stead of permanent removal from 
control of meat, dairy and other 
farm products, and (3) the set- 
ting up of a three-man “Decontrol 





Expreso Aereo 
Kinney Coastal Oil 
Equity Oil 
Utah Southern Oil 


JAMES M. TOOLAN & CO. 


67 Wall Street, New York 5 
Telephone HAnover 2-9335 
Teletype NY 1-2630 


ucts are not to be restored to 
price control after Aug. 20, and 
which is also to have power to 
order price decontrols on all 
products, whenever, after study, it 
decides such controls are no 
longer necessary. It may also re- 
store controls. The President has 
nominated to this ‘“Decontrol 
Board,’ Roy L. Thomson, Presi- 
dent of the New Orleans Federal 
Loan Bank; Daniel W. Bell, for- 
mer Under-Secretary of the 
Treasury, and now a Washington 
banker, and George H. Mead, 
Chairman of Mead Pulp & Paper 
Co., former member of the War 
Labor Board, who was at one time 
Chairman of the Industrial Advi- 
sory Board under the ill-fated 
National Recovery Administration. 
On July 29, the Senate confirmed 
the appointment of all three 
members. The compensation of 
members of the Decontrol Board 


is fixed in the new law at $12,000 

per year. Pending the organiza- 

tion of the Board, the OPA has 
(Continued on page 640) 





Galveston Houston 


Jefferson Lake Sulphur 
Com. & Pfd. 


Jonas & Naumburg 
Lane Cotton Mills Corp. 


Standard Fruit & S/S 
Com. & Pfd. 





T. J. FEIBLEMAN & CO. 


Members New Orleans Stock Exchange 


New York 4, N. ¥. New Orleans 12, La. 
41 Broad St. Carondelet Bldg. 
Bo. 9-4432 

Bell Tel.—_NY-1-493 








Curb and Unlisted 


Securities 





MICHAEL HEANEY, Mer. 
WALTER KANE, Asst. Mgr. 


Joseph McManus & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 6 
Digby 4-3122 Teletype NY 1-1610 











Baker Raulang 
San Nap Pak 


Preferred 


American Insulator 


Preferred & Common 


American Beverage 
Preferred 





PETER BARKEN 


32 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Tel. WHitehali 4-6430 Tele. NY 1-2500 








frequently in 
long bull 
markets. 
However, the 
decline, which 
has actually 
been quite 
moderate, has 
provoked a 
disproportion— 
ate amount of 
anxiety about 
the market’s 
basic direc- 
tion. This is 
easily under- 
stood. When a 
bull market 
is in its fifth year—a ripe old age 
for most bull markets-—any set-— 
back is a cause for considerable 
alarm. 

Even the Dow Theorists, stu— 
dents of the market’s technical 
action, who are usually so certain 
of their art, differ amongst them- 
selves. One group holds that this 
is merely a normal reaction, 
which may or may not prove to 
be the first leg of the bear market. 
The second group holds that the 





R. S. Tanhouser 


Present Reaction of Stocks 
No Indication of Bear Market 


By ROBERT TANHAUSER 
Partner, Newburger & Hano 
Broker contends recent price declines may be only normal reversal 
and are quite moderate, considering long period of price advances. 
Sees no factors of self-generating and accelerating declines. 


We are inclined to believe that the present stock market reaction 
is not the beginning of a bear market, but is only a normal reversal, 





which occurs® 











February decline was the normal 
decline and unless prices hold 
above the February lows, we will 
be in a bear market forthwith. 
While the high prieSts of the Dow 
theory are divided into schisms 
ithe faithful must wait for their 
final conclusions, 

There are, however, other tests 
which we can apply to the mar- 
ket in determining the answer of 
whether or not the trend is still 
upward. The classical, old 
fashioned bear market was a sort 
of financial and economic chain 
reaction. First security prices go 
down, then credit stringency ap-— 
pears, and then production and 
employment diminishes, and then 
security prices go down further 
and the entire cycle spirals to 
lower and lower levels until se— 
curities sell for their salvage 
values and business activity sinks 
to a purely sustenance level. That 
was the basic pattern of previous 
bear markets but we _ doubt 
whether it will be the pattern of 
future bear markets for some time 


(Continued on page -621) 
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STRAUSS BROS. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n 


Pledger & Company, Inc. 
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Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO 4 
Harrison 2075 

Teletype CG 129 


Baum, Bernheimer Co. 
KANSAS CITY 
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Solar Manufacturing Corp. 


5% Sinking Fund Debentures, Due 1960 
with warrants 


Waltham Watch Co. 


Convertible 5% Income Debentures, 
Due 1975 


BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 


New York Hanseatic Corporation 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Teletype: NY 1-583 
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63 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Corp.* 


Eastern Sugar Associates 


Common 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


*Prospectus on request 


FREDERIC H. HATCH & CO., INC. 


Established 1888 
MEMBERS N. Y. SECURITY DEALERS ASSOCIATION 
Beli Teletype NY 1-897 


Jos. Brown Comptroller 
Of Courts & Company 


ATLANTA, GA. — Joseph E. 
Brown has been appointed Comp- 
troller of Courts & Co., 11 Mari- 
étta Street, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange and other 
exchanges. Mr. Brown, who is a 
native of Atlanta, graduated from 
the University of Georgia with an 
AB degree cum laude and has 
been employed by Courts & Co. 
since October 30, 1929 (sic.) ex- 
cept for that time which he served 
in the armed forces. Mr. Brown 
is a Trustee of the Eta Trust As- 
sociation of the Chi Phi Frater- 
nity and also a member of the 
Piedmont Driving Club. 
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Abitibi Pr. & Paper Com. & Pfd. 
Brown Company Com. & Pfd. 
Electrolux 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 
Noranda Mines 
Sun Life Assurance 


HART SMITH & CO. 


52 WILLIAM ST., N. ¥.5 HAnover 2-0980 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
New York Montreal Toronto 














BENDIX HOME APPLIANCES 
*DU MONT LABORATORIES 
**HIGGINS INC. 
*PORTSMOUTH STEEL 
*REGAL SHOE 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


*Prospectus on Request 


**Circular on Request 


J. F. Reilly & Co.; inc. 


40 Exchange Pl., New York 5 
HAnover 2-4785 TWX NY 1-2733-4-5 


39 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
Randolph 8924 TWX CG 616 


68 Devonshire St., Boston 9 
Richmond 4321 


Private Wires: 
Boston Cleveland 
Los Angeles 


Chicago 
New York 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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“Wallace and Small Report on Expanding Trade 


-Commerce Dept. head and Civilian Production Administrator announces employment, individual in- 
come and industrial output moved steadily upward in June. 


OPA Actions Under New Law 


Paul A. Porter, OPA Administrator, issues statement of policy. 
Gives rulings regarding rents. New price ceilings announced, princi- 
pally on textiles and wearing apparel. 


In a statement issued on July 26, following approval by the Presi- 
dent of the Price Control Extension Act, Price Administrator Paul A. 
© 


During June the nation’s econ- 
@my continued to expand. Em- 
‘ ployment, in- 
dividual in- 
come, and in- 
dustrial o ut- 
put all moved 
steadily up- 
wards, Sec- 
retary of Com- 
merce Henry 
A. Wallace 
announced on 
July 25. 

Much un- 
certainty 
about the fu-— 
ture course of 
prices arises 
from delay in 
reestablishing 
OPA; but an upward trend seems 
assured regardless of the details 
of any act which would reimpose 
price controls, he added. 

Retail sales for June were es- 
timated at new highs on the basis 
of preliminary report. Although 
part of the May-to-June buying 
spurts reflected further price ad- 
vances, the physical quantities of 
@oods produced also increased. 
Shipments of consumer durable 
@o0ods, in particular, were greater 
during June than during May. 

Another feature of the month 
was the further gain in construc— 
tion activity which increased by 


(Continued on page 646) 


Henry A. Wallace 





Porter stated 
that under thee 
Act all ceilings 
go back to 
where they 
were on June 
30. Except 
where the new 
law = specific- 
ally makes 
other provi- 
sions, these re- 
stored ceilings 
will serve as 
the basis for 
any  adjust- 
ments made 
necessary as a 
result of the 
new act or because of any adjust- 


ments in process on June 30. 

All industries and businesses, 
buyers and sellers, covered by 
OPA price schedules, regulations 
or orders on June 30, Mr. Porter 


Paul Porter 





stated further, are now auto- 
matically subject to these same 
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Telephone: WHitehall 3-2050 





BANK OF MANHATTAN 


At current price around 3214, Bank of Manhattan 
Capital Stock yields 3.7% on the present $1.20 divi- 
dend rate, and is selling at about ten times this 
year’s estimated operating net per share. We believe 
that the underlying economics of the money situa- 
tion makes probable a continuing increase in the 
Bank of Manhattan’s earnings and dividends. 


Circular on request 


KUGEL, STONE & Co. 


Incorporated 
DEALERS IN 


U. S. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
BANK STOCKS 


New York 5, N. Y. 
Teletype: N. Y. 1-1822 
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Flamingo Air Service, Inc. 
Capital Stock 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Horr, ROsE S&TROSTER. 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Teletypes: 
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regulations as if the new act had 
become law on June 30, 


Foods 


Approximately 40% of all foods 
remain under control, the Ad- 
ministrator said. It is erroneous 
to assume that all agricultural 
commodities are removed from 
price control until the Secretr-y 
of Agriculture certifies on Sept. 
1 items which are in short supply. 
The act exempts livestock, milk, 
cottonseed, soybeans, poultry and 
eggs or food or feed products 
manufactured in whole or sub- 
stantial part from them, along 
with grains and livestock or poul- 
try feeds made from grains. 

Until Sept. 1, Mr. Porter em- 
phasized, all agricultural com- 
modities now under ceilings will 
remain under ceilings unless de- 
controlled. OPA will very shortly 
announce special actions to cover 
changes in subsidies and other 
factors relating to coffee, flour, 
cornmeal and wet corn milling 
products. 

Under the major OPA food reg- 
ulations, all sellers go back to 
their June 30 ceilings until noti- 
fied of changes in their suppliers’ 
ceilings. 


Increases in Textile and Food 
Products 


On July 29, the OPA announced 
retail ceiling prices of men’s 
shirts, shorts and pajamas would 
be allowed to go up by 11%. 

In addition to the 11% on the 
items metioned an increase of 
about the same amount in the 
price of men’s and boys’ dress 
shirts and boys’ sport shirts in 
specific low-cost categories, was 
also announced. This was a move 


(Continued on page 647) 
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418 Olive St., St. Louis 2. GA. 0408 




















their full sup- 
port to Price 
Administrator 
Paul Porter 
in his admin-— 
istration of 
the new Price 
Control Act 
and promised 
the nation’s 
housewives 
that they 
would make 
all possible 
efforts to 
produce a 
sufficent sup- 
ply of essen- 
tial goods at reasonable prices 
The pledges were contained in a 
statement by Paul S. Willis, pres- 
ident of the organization, issued 
on July 27. 

Mr. Willis warned, however, 
that artificial shortages of many 
essential food products will re- 
sult from enactment of the law 
unless the administration adopts 
an entirely new and constructive 
attitude towards industry, recog- 
nizes the proven economics of 
sound business, and administers 
pricing regulations accordingly. 

“The production of many food 
products which started to pick up 
during the 25 days in which the 
food industry was enabled to act 
without government controls is 
now in danger of falling off to 
the point where housewives will 
again be faced with the un- 
pleasant drudgery of searching 
neighborhood stores for needed 
foods,” Mr. Willis said. “‘Further- 
more, full production and full em- 
ployment cannot become realities 
unless OPA ceiling prices allow 
manufacturers to market their 
products at a reasonable profit. 
In the grocery field, the basic 
costs of production have risen 
considerably, The farmer now 
receives 65% more money for his 


raw materials than he did in 1941 
and wage rates in food processing 
plants have risen 42% in the 
same period. We believe that 


Paul S. Willis 
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H. D. KNOX & CO. 
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Grocery Manufacturers 
Pledge Support of OPA 


Paul S. Willis, President of Grocery Manufacturers Association 
tells nation’s housewives they'll set goal of full production at fair 
prices, but ‘warns that new price controls may result in scarcities. 


Members of Grocery Manufacturers of Americ 


duce about 85% of the nation’s packaged food and 
today pledged ® grocery products 


a, Inc., who pro- 





en 


these increases are justified and 
we also believe that the manufac-~ 
turer is justified in seeking to 
produce his goods at a profit 
rather than at a loss. 

“Congress has liberalized the 
method by which manufacturers 
can secure relief from too-low 
ceiling prices and it is to be 
expected that applications will be 
made by grocery’ producers. 
Where granted, prices will be in- 
creased but by a very small 
amount—a penny or two here and 
there. These small price rises 
will be accompanied by the much 
greater flow of once-scarce mer- 
chandise from manufacturer to 
consumer, 

“If OPA will speed the grant- 
ing of such requests and correct 
regulations which otherwise stifle 
production, the American food 
manufacturer will be in posi- 
tion to supply the country with 
sufficient foods at reasonable 
prices.” 


Parkes Gets Marlin 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. — New- 
ton H. Parkes, Jr., E. H. Rollins & 
Sons, 1528 Walnut Street, while 
vacationing in Maryland last 
month, snagged into and brought 
to gaff an 80-lb. white marlin. It 
was “more fish” and distinctly 
less odoriferous, he says, than 
those collected by his colleagues 
in the Trading Department during 
his absence. 


Hunter & Co. Opens New 
Branch in Saugerties 
Hunter & Co., members New 
York Security Dealers Association, 
42 Broadway, New York, an- 
nounce the opening of a branch 
office at 262 Main Street, Sauger- 
ties, New York, under the man- 
agement of B. C. Hunter. 








*Benguet Consolidated 
Mining 
Laird & Co. 


Union Brewing Co. 
Common 


*Viewtone Television 


& Radio 


*Prospectus mailed on request. 


JOHN J. O’KANE JR. & CO. 


Established 1922 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
42 Broadway, New York 
Digby 4-6320 Teletype NY 1-1525 
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KEARNEY & TRECKER 


Dividends quarterly at rate of $1.50 per annum. 
Net current asset value, per share $30.95. 
Earnings 1945 — $2.98 after $9.41 E.P.T. 
Current market below net current asset value. 
Buy Dollars at a Discount 


Up-to-date comment and tabulated 


HANOVER 2-7064 





dealers by requesting data CC on Kearney and Trecker 


Blair F. Claybaugh & Co. 


Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
52 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Harrisburg-Pittsburgh-Syracuse-Miami Beach 


history is immediatelu available to 


Tele. NY 1-2178 














Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd. 
V. T. C. 


Can. Western Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Horn Silver 








MAHER & HULSEBOSCH 


Brokers & Dealers 
In Investment Securities 
62 William St. New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone Teletype 
Whitehall 4-2422 NY 1-2613 
Branch Office 
113 Hudson St., Jersey City, N. J. 








Cosmo Records 


Linn Coach & Truck 
Super-Cold Corp. 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


R. G. ILSLEY & CO. 


Member of National Association 
of Securities Dealers, Inc. 


64 Wall Street, New York 5 
HAnover 2-1140 Teletype NY 1-2096 











Soya Corporation 
of America 


An interesting speculation 
in the food industry. 


Price 5%4 
Analysis on Request 


PETER MORGAN & CO. 


31 Nassau Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Tel. BA 7-5161 ‘Tele. NY 1-2078 
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SEG’s Aims Include Registration ‘Counter’ Issues 


New SEC Chairman voices confidence that Congress will approve 
agency’s recommendations. Reveals Commission’s continuing study 
of “abuses” concerning favors to “Insiders” in new issue distribu- 
tion; its intentions of providing more efficient mechanics for getting 
information to new issue buyers; early consummation of the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act. Holds World Bank issues will be 
subject to registration. Agency’s return to Washington uncertain. 


Under his administration the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion will vigorously pursue its provosals for extending Federal regu- 


lation over 
the securities 
affairs of all 


major compa-— 
nies, James J. 
Caffrey, the 
Commission’s 
new chairman, 
revealed at a 
press confer-— 
ence Tuesday. 
While disposi 
tion of the 
agency’s offi- 
cial sugges- 
tions—the 
Swan Song of 
the outgoing 
ex-Chairman 
Purcell—is up to Congress, the 
Commission will use all possible 
pressure to secure favorable ac 
tion. One of the importantly 
valued instruments of such pres 
sure is the stamp of approval that 
was thereto given by President 
Truman. 

In any event the timetable for 
the arrival at a definite Congres-— 
sional decision is extremely du- 
bious. There will be hesitancy to- 
ward incurring the political op- 
position of ‘small business,’ the 
matter is highly technical, and the 
normal inclination to delay on 
such matters is indicated by the 
pigeonholing since 1940-1941 of 
amendments previously suggested 
by the Commission. 


In response to a query concern- 
ing the possible Constitutional 
prohibitions against control over 
activities which may not be in the 
nature of interstate commerce, 
Mr. Caffrey stated that the Com 
missioners now are not worrying 
over this score. It will be recalled 
that the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934 was predicated on making 
the Stock Exchanges the focal 
point of Federal regulation, as a 
defensible instrument of inter 
state commerce. 





James J. Caffrey 


Favors Self-Regulation 

As a solution to many of the 
problems still calling for reform, 
Mr. Caffrey strongly advocates 
that constructive action be taken 
by the investment industry itself, 
along the lines of the voluntary 
steps that have been taken by the 





For Banks, Brokers and Dealers 


Montgomery 
Ward 


Installment Receipts 


Bought and Sold 


Descriptive circular and 
Prospectus on Request 


Josephthal & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
and other Exchanges 


120 Broadway, New York 5 


Telephone: REctor 2-5000 





19 Congress St. Boston 9 
Telephone: LAfayette 4620 
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Stock Exchange under President 
Schram, and by the National As 
sociation of Securities Dealers. 

Foremost among such specific 
situations is the alleged abuse in 
connection with the favored treat- 
ment of “insiders” in the process 
of new issue distribution. The 
Commission is now earneStly con 
sidering a set of rules proposed by 
its staff, as well as compromise 
recommendations placed before it 
by the National Association of Se 
curities Dealers. 

It is understood that some mem 
bers of the industry have sug 
gested that reform be effected 
through clear disclosure to pros 
pective purchasers of the treat- 
ment accorded to “insiders,” and 
of the exact amount of shares 
actually being offered to the pub 
lic at large. But this is opposed in 
other quarters on the ground that 
false impressions of the desirabil 
ity of individual issues—in both 


directions — might be thereby 
given. 
Many Wall Street authorities 


now feel that this entire question 
is fast becoming academic—both 
because of the current “fading” 
of the former rampant bull mar 
ket in both old and new issues; 


(Continued on page 649) 





Government Loans to Business 


By HENRY T. BODMAN* 


Director, Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


RFC official outlines development of government loans to business before and during War, and con- 
tends aim was to supplement and not to replace private banking. Maintains ample credit is a matter of 
public interest and government as a lender is justified under present economy. While stating banks are 
doing “a remarkable job,” he points out there are still shortages of credit particularly in small enter- 
prises and in housing development. Denies purpose of RFC is to compete with private banking. 


The subject of government in 
business in any field is bound to 
provoke controversy because it in- 
volves many of the broadest, most 
f un damental 
and_ trouble— 
some social 
and economic 


issues now 
facing the 
country. 


Certain of 
these ques-— 
tions are 
raised and 
typified b y 
the operations 
af the RFC, 
particularly in 
connection 
with its loans 
to business 
enterprises. In 
discussing them in this setting we 
shall be in a field familiar to all 
of us, and in one which provides 





Henry Bodman 


a practical approach for anlayzing 


them. 

My discussion will be without 
reference to any particular per- 
sonalities, or to the present or any 
other Administration—in short, 
with no political coloring. This 





*An address by Mr. Bodman at 
Annual Convention of Michigan 
Bankers’ Association, Mackinac 
Island, Mich., June 27, 1946. 











service to dealers 


“ally Ao", DEALERS! 


When the hunt is on—when you need that special 
information so necessary to close a deal, sound the 
hunting horn and we'll scout the quarry! 


Our fully staffed and experienced organization ts 
constantly tracking down facts pertaining to markets 
and market conditions—and we'll be only too glad to 
pass on the facts you may need—with dispatch! 


Of course, this is only part of our comprehensive 
a service which we offer in our 
efforts to build mutually profitable business. Just tele- 
type or phone us when we can be of help, either to 
yourself or to your customers. 





R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


68 William Street 
NEW YORK 5 


201 Devonshire Street, BOSTON 10 


Members New York Stock Exchange | 


GOVERNMENT, 


AND 





MUNICIPAL, 
PUBLIC UTILITY, INDUSTRIAL BONDS 
INVESTMENT STOCKS 


Telephone HAnover 2-1700 
Teletype NY 1-993 


RAILROAD, © 








2. 





can be done because we shall be 
considering matters which go far 
beyond, and are more fundamen-— 
tal than any individual or politi- 
cal belief. Only by an unbiased, 
non-partisan approach, moreover, 


can a true perspective be ob- 
tained. 


Government in Financial Field 
The two questions to be dis- 
discussed are: 
1, Are there any circumstances 





which justify Government inter— 
vention in the private financial 
field? 

2. If there are, what are the 
conditions under which the Gov— 
ernment should continue its oper-— 
ations in this field? 

In approaching these questions, 
it may be well to examine how 
and why the Government gets 
into activities which so intimately 


(Continued on page 644) 











Syracuse Transit Corporation 


Capitalization—61,461 shs. — No Par Common 


Five Years’ Progress: 


Redeemed entire funded debt— 
Surplus $17.70 per share— 
Average Earnings—$3.45 per share 
After Excess Profits Tax of $6.32— 
Approximate Yield—6%% 


\' oy - 


Telephone—HaAnover 2-3878-9 








Memorandum to Dealers on Request. 


J. V. MANGANARO Co. 


50 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 






Teletype—NY 1-2976 

















Chi., Rock Island & Pacific 


Missouri Pacific 


N. Y., Ontario & Western 


Whitehall 4-4970 


Denver & Rio Grande West. 
Duluth, So. Shore & Atlantic 


N. Y., New Haven & Hartford 


TRADING MARKETS IN 
“OLD”’ F 
Preferreds & Commons 


Chi., Milw., St. Paul & Pac. 


Old Colony Railroad 
Rutiand Railroad 

St. Louis-San Francisco 
St. Louis Southwestern 
Seaboard Air Line 
Western Pacific 
Wisconsin Central 


G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Teletype NY 1-609 














Telephone: 
BOwling Green 9-7400 








Fuller Houses, Inc. 
Capital Stock 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Horr, ROSE & TROSTER. 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 








Teletypes: 
NY 1-375 & NY 1-2751 i 
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PACIFIC COAST EXCHANGES 
REMAIN OPEN UNTIL 6:30 P.M. E.D.S.Ts 


| TO ACCOMMODATE CUSTOMERS 
DURING DAYLIGHT SAVINGS 
OUR WIRE TO THE COAST WILL BE AVAILABLE 
UNTIL THIS TIME DAILY 


KAISER & Co. 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE-NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
BAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE*LOS ANGELES STOCK EXCHANGE 
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Challenges to the 


Economic Future 


By ALFRED SCHINDLER* 
Under Secretary of Commerce 


Commerce Department official lists as stumbling blocks to postwar 


prosperity (1) runaway prices; 
economic isolationism. 


(2) industrial conflict; and (3) 


Says profiteering is bad for business and 
will ultimately reduce production and destroy good-will. 


Reiterates 


his plan of avoiding industrial conflicts by voluntary establishment 
of impartial labor-management boards, with final authority to fix 


wages and labor conditions. 


Holds we must extend sound foreign 


credits to avoid economic isolationism, and advocates aiding foreign 


industrialization. 


The world has emerged from a 
It is poorer in manpower by the 


terrible war greatly impoverished. 
number of the slain, poorer in 





natural re-® 
sources by the| 
amount that 
has been 
spent and de- 
troyed, poorer 
in that almost 
the entire 
world’s’ pro- 
ductive plant 
and manpow- 
er has spent 
wearing years 
in producing 
to destroy, and 
poorer in our 
spiritual out- 
look. 


As the arse- 
nal of democracy, as the cornu- 
copia out of which flowed an ever 
greater stream of munitions, we 
suffered only the wear of the war 
and little of the tear. While the 
rest of the world was left ragged, 
the war’s end found us with an 
expanded and improved capacity 
for production, with a more ample 
and better trained labor supply, 
with a large volume of accumu- 
lated domestic demand begging to 
be satisfied, with a greatly in- 
creased flow of income to con- 
sumers to sustain this demand, 
with large accumulated savings 
which could serve as a stop-gap 
ever short periods of difficulty, 
and, lastly, with a huge foreign 
demand for our goods. 


In effect, at the end of the war 
“American business had in the 
palm of its hands the greatest 
economic opportunity and respon- 
sibility ever offered any country 








Alfred Schindler 








*An address by Mr. Schindler 
before the Commerce and Indus- 
try Association of New York, New 


at any time in the history of the 
world! 


This opportunity and this re- 
sponsibility still are in the palm 
of our hand, waiting for us to act 
on them quickly, fully and wisely 
so that we can move vigorously 
and courageously forward along 
the difficult road toward a greater 
economic future. I say “difficult 
road” because there are stum- 
bling blocks that lie along the 
way—stumbling blocks that can 
trip us up hard and take the skin 
off the knees of our national well- 
being. 


Stumbling Blocks to Prosperity 


What are these _ stumbling 
blocks? As we in the Department 
of Commerce see them, there are 
three major ones. 


(1) Runaway prices. 
(2) Industrial conflict. 
(3) Economic isolationism. 


I think a sober understanding 
of what these stumbling blocks 
are like and what they mean to all 
of us is imperative if we are not 
to trip ourselves up. 


Let’s consider the first one — 
runaway prices. On the one hand, 
too many things are in short sup- 
ply. On the other hand, consum- 
ers are making more money, after 
taxes, than ever before. Further- 
more, their accumulated savings 
in liquid form available for spend- 
ing are far larger than ever be- 
fore. For these and other reasons 
it is not too difficult to under- 
stand why we so often find con- 
sumers standing in line for some 
of the many scarce articles they 
want to buy. But in the absence 
of most price controls, their com- 





York City, July 25, 1946. 


petitive bidding for goods too 
(Continued on page 622) 





Member Firms of N. Y. Stock Exchange Discuss 
Pro’s and Con’s of ‘‘Permissive Incorporation’’ 


Board of Governors of the Exchange will decide on Sept. 12 whether or not to put the question up to 
the members for a vote. Both sides confident they have a majority with them but the Stock Exchange 
itself feels opinion is about evenly divided. Proponents say they will try again if they fail this time. 
Antagonists, seeing danger in incorporation, say, “It shouldn’t happen!” It is the tax angle that appears 


to be dominating the thinking of a large number of firms on the question. 


communications from members of the Exchange on the subject. 
The question of the permissive incorporation of their firms is the subject of lively discussion 


among the members of the New York Stock Exchange at the present time. 


“Chronicle” welcomes 


The Board of Governors 


of the Exchange will decide on Sept. 12 whether or not to put the matter up to the members for a vote 


and, if it rules affirmatively, balloting will probably commence right away. 


carry, a majority vote of the ma- 
jority of the membership within 
two weeks (or four weeks if the 
majority of the membership has 
not voted wtihin the two week 
period) is necessary. 

Both the proponents and the 
antagonists of incorporation claim 
majorities for their. sides. The 
Stock Exchange itself which has 
asked for comment on the pro’s 
and con’s of the issue says that 
on the basis of the replies it has 
received and verbal opinions it 
has heard sentiment is about 
evenly divided. The tempo of the 
debate is likely to be stepped up 
during the next few weeks as the 
various firms try to make up their 
minds on which position to take. 
Even campaigning by the enthu- 
siasts on both sides looms as a 
possibility commencing about the 
first of next month, The immedi- 
ate strategy seems to be to influ- 
ence board action on the matter. 

There is one school of thought 
which believes that since even the 
“smart” men in the industry are 
so divided on the question, the 
Board of Governors of the Ex- 
change should not put it up to the 
members for a vote. After all, it 
is pointed out, only the part- 
ners in member firms that hold 
seats can actually cast ballots on 
the proposition, many of whom, 





it is feared, will probably be un- 
duly influenced by the argument 
advanced by the proponents that 
incorporation would increase the 
volume of business handled by the 
Exchange and ignore the contrary 
opinion of other partners in their 
firms. 


Those who favor incorporation 
base their position partly on the 
premise that such a move would 
bring new business to the Ex- 
change. Their line of reasoning is 
somewhat as follows: By permit-— 





ting incorporated firms to do busi- 
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WILLIAM ROSENWALD 
Chairman of the Board 
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WE TAKE PLEASURE IN 


40 WALL STREET 


Freverick A. TERRY 
Vice President & Treasurer 





THE FORMATION OF 


American Securities Corporation 


to conduct a general investment banking business as underwriters 
and distributors of corporate and municipal securities. 


Temporary offices 
e 


WHitehall 3-6454 


Permanent quarters will be located at 25 Broad Street, New York 4, 


on or about September 1, 1946. 


Cuartes G. Terry 
President 


EMpon Fritz 
Vice President 


ANNOUNCING 


NEW YORK 5 


Chairman, Executive Committee 


ELtmer G. DIErENBACH 


Davin MALZMAN 
Secretary 











For the proposition to 





ness on the Exchange, the de- 
mand for Exchange seats will be 
heighterfed. The price of a seat 
will increase and the higher price 
will induce some of the more in- 
active members to sell out. New 
firms can thus enter the industry, 
bringing with them their business 
contacts and sales staffs and new 
business will develop. In the 
process also, some securities which 
are now dealt in over-the-counter 
will become listed on the Big 
Board. 


The men who see only pitfalls 
in incorporation, however, admit 
the appeal which the possible 
prospect of enlarged business has 
for the floor trader but they chal- 
lenge the possibility of any such 
increase in business from this 
source, For instance, they say, if 
a firm which does an over-the- 
counter business should get a seat 
on the Exchange, it would tend to 
exploit the Exchange for leads to 
new over-the-counter business. 

(Continued on page 646) 











Forty Wall Street 








We take pleasure in announcing 
the appointment of 


MR. HOWARD E. PHILLIPS 


as Director of our 
Wholesale and Trading Departments 
and the association of 


MR. D. J. McMILLEN 


and 


MR. ARTHUR T. STRECKER 


(formerly Major, A. U. S.) 


in our Trading Department 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


Telephone: WHitehall 3-5656 
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NEW YORK 


August 1, 1946 





We are pleased to announce the election of 
MR. WILLIAM F. EDWARDS 
as Vice President of 


MANHATTAN BOND FUND, INC. 


and his admittance as a General Partner of 


MANHATTAN RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


HUGH W. LONG AND COMPANY 


Incorporated 


48 Wall Street, New York 
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42 Broadway 








We are pleased to announce the opening 
of a BRANCH OFFICE at 


262 MAIN STREET 
SAUGERTIES, NEW YORK 


under the management of 


B. C. HUNTER 


HUNTER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 
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Secret Clauses in Loan Agreement? 


By PAUL EINZIG 


London Correspondent tells of suspicions in Great Britain of secret 
clauses in the Anglo-American Loan Agreement, based on (1) lack 
of clear statement regarding settlement of blocked sterling bal- 
ances; (2) uncertainty regarding requirement loan proceeds be 
spent in U. S.; and (3) absence of statement on right to with- 
draw gold instead of dollars. Objections of U. S. to Anglo-Cana- 
dian wheat deal also quoted as ground for suspicion. 

Ever since the Loan Agreement was concluded in December, 
there has been a certain amount of suspicion in British political cir- 
in” 
addition to the | 


cles that 
published 
text there are 
some _ secre‘ 
clauses which 
bind the Brit- 
ish Govern: 
ment to a far 
higher degree 
than would 
appear from 
the terms of 
the agreement. 
Discrepancies 
between Brit- 
ish and Amer- 
ican official 
interpre- 
tations of various provisions are 
partly responsible for this sus- 
picion. It is widely believed among 
‘Conservatives, and also by some 





Paul Einzig 


of the government’s supporters, | 
that the American interpretation | 


must be in accordance with some 
“gentlemen’s agreement” which 
morally and politically commits 
the British Government, even in 
the absence of a legal commit- 
ment. 


Mr. Vinson’s statement on May 
20 concerning the terms on which 
blocked sterling balances are to 
be settled has increased this sus- 
picion. In spite of the repeated 
statements of Mr. Dalton, British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
there is no commitment on this 
point beyond the terms of the 
agreement, many Members of 
Parliament are convinced that 
Mr. Vinson would not have given 
circumstantial details unless there 
was some form of secret commit- 
ment. On the occasion of the brief 
debate on the loan in the House of 
Commons on July 19 the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, Mr. 
Glenvil Hall, denied once more 
that the British Government’s 
hands were tied in respect of the 
terms of the settlement of blocked 
balances, but his statement car- 
ried little conviction. 


Meanwhile suspicion was in- 
creased in other directions. In an 
ar.icle published by the “News- 
Chronicle,’ Mr. Paul Bareau, who 
until recently acted as the Press 
. Officer to the British Treasury 
Delegation in Washington, and was 
the spokesman of the British 
negotiators of the loan, stated on 
March 15 that the proceeds of the 
loans must be spent in the United 
States. Even though during the 
debate in Congress there were 
many statements implying this, 
there is no trace of any such pro- 
vision in the loan agreement it- 
self, so that the assumption that 
such a restriction—if it exists— 
in the employment of the proceeds 
must be based on a secret under- 
standing does not seem io be un- 
reasonable. Efforts of Members of 
Parliament to ascertain whether 
there is in fact such a restriction 
have failed so far to elicit a direct 
admission or a denial. On the 
other hand, Mr. Glenvil Hall ad- 
mitted it by implication when he 
suggested that if prices rise too 
high in the United States we need 
not spend the proceeds of the loan. 
He evidently did no. envisage the 
possibility of spending the pro- 
ceeds outside the United States if 
non-American goods are found to 
be cheaper. 

Yet another secret clause is sus- 
pected as a result of the negative 
answer given by Mr. Dalton to a 
question by Colonel Crosthwaite- 
Eyre, asking whether the British 
Government is entitled to with- 











draw the proceeds of the loan in 
gold instead of in dollars. Since 
there is no clause in the loan 
agreement against withdrawal in 
gold, and since the general rule 
is that foreign governments hold- 
ing dollars are entitled to convert 
them into gold and hold the gold 
in the United States or export it, 
this answer has come very near to 
an admission of the existence of at 
least one unpublished provision. 

Yet another secret clause is sus- 
pected as a result of the difficul- 
ties in the conclusion of the wheat 
deal with Canada. It was under- 
stood here that ihe deal was post- 
poned at the request of the Wash- 
ington Administration, for the 
sake of ensuring the passage of the 
loan agreement by the House of 
Representatives. But now it ap- 
pears that Washington also ob- 
jected to the deal on the ground 





that its terms were contrary to the 
agreement. If, as now seems cer- 
‘ain the wheat deal should eventu- 
ally be concluded on terms differ- 
ent from those originally arranged 
nothing would ever make Con- 
servative Members of Parliament 
believe that the change was not 
forced on the Government as a 
result of some secret clause of the 


loan agreement. 


This matter is expec.ed to be 
raised in Parliament, in so far it 
will be possible to do so before 
the Summer recess which is likely 
to begin on August 2. The govern- 
ment is certain to be pressed dur- 
ing the autumn to disclose the full 
extent of its commi.ments under 
the loan agreement. 


meen 

Whitman With Lyons Co. 

BOSTON, MASS.— George P. 
Whitman has become associated 
with Lyons & Shafto, Inc., 31 
Milk Street, He has recently been 
serving in the U. S. Army. Prior 
thereto he was with R. K. Webster 
& Company in Boston and in the 
past was with Lyons & Co. 





With Ross, Browne, Fleming 


(Special to Tie FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, ILL. — Aldis J. 
Browne, Jr. and Thomas J. Flem- 
ing, Jr. are with Ross, Browne & 
Fleming, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue. Mr. Browne has been 
serving in the U. S. Navy. 





Phillips, McMillen & 
Strecker at Ohrstrom 


G. L. Ohrstrom & Co., 40 Wall 
Street, New York City, announce 
the appointment of Howard E. 
Phillips as director of the firm’s 
wholesale and trading depart- 
ments. Mr. Phillips formerly was 
Vice-President and New York 
Manager of George R. Cooley & 
Co. and has been identified with 
Wall Street for 25 years. Before 
the war for several years he con- 
ducted his own business here. 

D. J. McMillen and Arthur T. 
Strecker also have joined the 
firm’s trading department, Mr. 
Strecker having just returned 
from four years’ service overseas 
as a Major in the Army. Before 
the war he was associated with 
DeTreville & Co., and Jenks, 
Gwynne & Co. Mr. McMillen was 
previously manager of the trading 
department at Bittner & Co. 


Coxon & Gross With 
Hallgarten & Go. 


Hallgarten & Co., 44 Wall Street, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, announces that Thomas 


T. Coxon will assume his duties |. 


as a general partner, starting to- 
day, and Calvin Cross, formerly 
with Mellon Securities Corp., will 
become associated with the firm. 








Francis A, CANNON 
Evucene I. Cowett 
Nevit Forp 


Georce J. GiLties 


S. Davipson HERRON 
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Harry M. AppINnsELL 
Cuartes F. BATcHELDER 
ALBERT B, BRUSHABER 


James CocceEsHALtL, JR, 


Joserpn W. HamsBvuecuen 


BOSTON 


CLEVELAND 





FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


ana 


MELLON SECURITIES 


CORPORATION 


announce that a merger of the two Corporations has been 
completed. The underwriting, distributing and trading 


securities business of both corporations will be 


continued under the name of 


The First Boston Corporation 


A Merger of 


MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION-THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


Board of Directors 


Artuur B. Kenney 
R. Parker Kunun 
Epwarp H. Lapp, III 
James N. Lanp 
Ausrey G. Lanston 
Duncan R. LINnsLey 
James A. LyLes 
Hucnu D. MacBain 
Joun R. MacomBer 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


BUFFALO HARTFORD PROVIDENCE RUTLAND SPRINGFIELD WASHINGTON 


Joun C. Montcomery 
Louis G. Mupce 

James H. Orr 

ALLAN M. Pope 
WituiaM H. Porrer, Jr. 
Frank M. Stanton 
Winturop E, Sutiivan 
ArtuHUR B, Van Buskirk 
Apo.tpuHe H. Wenze.i 
Georce D. Woops 


PITTSBURGH 


SAN FRANCISCO 




















Apponyi and Morris With 
Bogardus, Frost & Banning 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Carl 
E. Apponyi and Wells Morris, Jr. 
are now associated with Bogar- 
dus, Frost & Banning, 618 South 
Spring Street, members of the 
New York and Los Angeles Stock 
Exchanges... Mr. Apponyi was in 
the past with Banks, Huntley & 
Co. in charge of the statistical de- 
partment. 





SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an advertisement which 
we hope will be of interest to our fellow 
Americans. This is number 136 of a series. 

SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP. 





Optimism 


By MARK MERIT 








Not long age we wrote a piece 
about Schenley’s Retirement and 
Benefit Plan. We didn’t intend to 
convey the impression that this 
company stands alone among 
American industrials in providing 
a comprehensive measure of secu- 
rity for workers. We did, however, 
hint pridefully at the Schenley 
Plan’s liberality. It appears that 
we didn’t say enough, judgirg from 
the inquiriés we have received, 


TheSchenley Retiremeni and Bene- 
fit Plan, in brief, is aimed at provid- 
ing an adequate retirement income 
to supplement the employee’s fed- 
eral old age benefits, in addition to 
life insurance and related hospitali- 
zation, medical care, surgical and 
accident and sickness benefits. The 
company pays the entire cost of 
the retirement income program, 
while the company and employee 
share the cost of other benefits 
under the plan—with Schenley as- 
suming the major share. c : 


Approximately 8,500 employees of 
affiliated Schenley companies are 
covered by about $42,000,000 
worth of life insurance under the 
Plan, for an average of $4,953 in 
protection per worker. The vast 
majority are covered by perma- 
nent life insurance of an unusual 
type. Unlike the most common 
form of group coverage under which 
protection ceases in the event that 
employment ‘ends, this insurance 
under the Plan assures that should 
the employee leave the company’s 
service he may obtain his full cash 
value or elect to receive an indi- 
vidual policy based on his original 
age when entering the Plan. If the 
cash value is less than the amount 
the employee has contributed under 
the Plan, the company will make 
up the difference in cash. In no cir- 
cumstance will he get back less 
than he contributed. All workers 
with two or more years of service 
are eligible for this unusual perma- 
nent coverage. But protection also 
is provided for those with less than 
two years’ service. After 6 months, 
temporary insurance is available in 
an inexpensive form, with the em- 
ployer and employee again sharing 
the cost. ¢ 


* It is gratifying to us, as it must be 
to other American companies hav- 
ing similar plans, that such volun- 
tarily inaugurated programs pro- 
vide workers with a_ security 
formula which, in other days, was 
completely absent in the relatior- 
ship between employees and em- 
ployers. Here, indeed, is a distinet 
note of optimism in a rather 
troubled and dislocated present- 
day world. 





FREE —Send a postcard to MARK MERIT 
OF SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., 
Dept. 18A, 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 1, 


N. Y., and you will receive a 96-pacge book 





\ 


containing reprints of earlier articles of 
various subjects. 
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The “Above Average” market rating given last week to the New 
York Majestic bonds by one of our leading Statistical Services drew 


our attention to the securities. 


We found that the bonds carry with them stock representing 
100% of the ownership of the property. At their current price of 
40, a value of only $5,105,535, is set for the property. 
interesting comparison with the® 


original bond issue of $9,400,000 
offered in 1930 as legal for Trust 
Fund Investment and appraisals 
at that time showing a total value 
for the land and completed build-— 
ing in excess of $14,000,000. 


Current financing consists of a 
$2,075,000 institutional first mort- 








REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


+. 


x * 


BOUGHT 
SOLD 
QUOTED 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


0 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
Bell Teletype NY |-953 


This is an 














ACTIVE MARKETS SS 


EQUITABLE 
OFFICE 
BLDG. 


Bonds & Stocks 





SIEGEL & CO. 


89 Broadway, N.¥.@ Digby 4-2370 
Teletype NY 1-1949 








Chanin Bidg. 2/45 
Chanin Bidg. 1/45 
S500 Fifth Ave. 4-6 |. /49 
51 East 42nd St. 3/56 
2 Park Ave. 3/46 








L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ason. 
39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 


Teletype NY 1-1203 








gage and a bond issue of $7, 


576,338. 

Apparently the current price of 
the bonds is low because of small 
yield afforded by current interest 
payments (4% on present mar 
ket). This seems to be caused by 
O. P. A. pegging of low rentals 
made when the Management 
elected to fill the house at any 
reasonable rents obtainable. 


Were there no O. P. A. there is’ 
no doubt but that the apartments 
in this house would command 
considerably higher rents than are 
now obtained. Even a 10% in- 
crease of present low rents would 
mean 1% additional on the bonds. 
Rooms are presently rented on 
an average of $457 per annum per 
room. 
The property consists of a 30 
story apartment house, occupying 
the entire block front of Central: 
Park West from Tlist Street to 
72nd Street with a frontage of 
204 feet on Central Park West 
and 177 feet on 7ist Street and 
224 feet on 72nd Street. The 
property faces directly on Cen- 
tral Park, commanding a vista of 
trees, lawns, ponds and winding 
bridle paths extending over an 
area of many acres. 

Immediately at the building is 
a Subway Station, Crosstown Bus 
and the Eighth Avenue Bus lines. 
The building has entranees -on 
three streets and contains over 
200 apartments, with 1,404: rent— 
able rooms. The layout of the 
property is such that it can cater 
to tenants desiring small or largé | 
apartments. The apartments range | 
from one room to 10-room suites. | 
There are many duplex and ter-— | 
race apartments. A special type | 
construction permitted glass en~—| 
closéd sun porches in the corner 
apartments. 

Considering the inflation hedge 
offered by the equity feature of 
these bonds, plus the hope for in-— 
creased rents, they seem to offer 
a reasonable speculation at cur-— 
rent, market prices. 








Stock Exchange Notice 
On Argentine Bonds 


It was announced on July 30 
by the New York Stock Exchange 
that— 

“Effective immediately, trans- 
actions in Province of Méndoza 
(Argentine Republic) 4% Exter- 
nal Readjustment Sinking Fund 
Dollar Bonds, due December 1, 


1954, shall be in variations of 
1/32nds, and Commissions are 
chargeable in accordance with 


Rule 483, notice having been re- 
ceived of a call for redemption on 
September 1, 1946, of all the out- 
standing bonds at the principal 
amount thereof, plus aécrued. in- 
terest to the redemption date. The 
security will be suspended from 
dealings at the opening of the 


Dr. Edwards Elected 
V.-P, of Inv. Go. 


The election of Dr, William F. 
Edwards as vice president of 
Manhattan Bond Fund, Inc. and 
of New York Stocks, Inc., and his 


admission asa]. 


general part 

ner of Man 

hattan Re 

search Asso 

ciates, affili 

ated invest 

ment research 
organization, 
is announced 
by Hugh W. 
Long, Presi- 
dent of the in- 
vestment com- 
panies. Dr. Ed- 
wards, well 
known for his 
writings and 
lectures on 
economic and investment. subjects, 
and for the last seven years a 
partner in Naess and Cummings, 





Dr. Wm. Edwards 


investment counsel, is a graduate | 


of Brigham Young University, and 
received his doctorate from the 
New York University Graduate 
School of Business. 


Wall St. Soft Ball 
League Scores 


The New York Curb Exchange 
softball team took the lead lasi 
night in the three-game series foi 
the championship of the Wal! 
Street Softball League by defeat- 
ing the Hirsch & Co. team 6 to ( 
in the opening contest of the se- 
ries. 

The Curb Exchange played air- 
tight ball behind the 3-hit pitch- 
ing of John Bertuzzi, its mound 
ace. Among the twelve hits col- 
lected by the Curb were home 
runs by WaHy Gardner and Tom- 
my Johnston. 

The Curb Exchange team. 
which ended. the regular season 
in a first place tie with F. V. Fos- 
ter for the “Shorts” Division title 
with 8 victories and 2 losses, cap- 
tured the division pennant- and 
earned the right to meet Hirsch & 
Co., “Longs” Division pennant 
winners, for the championship by 
defeating F. V. Foster in a hard- 
fought playoff game last week 7 
to 5. 


—_____. 


Budd Go. Debentures 
Placed Privately — 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co 
and Blyth & Co. Ine. announced 
July 31 the private sale of $30.- 
000,000 Budd Co. 15-year 3% % 
sinking fund debentures, due. July 
1, 1961. The issues was sold te 
the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States. 














Cohu-Torrey Wire to 
O’Brian-Mitchell & Co. 

Cohu & Torrey, 1 Wall Street, 
New York City, members New 
York Stock Exchange, ‘announces 


the installation of a direct private 
wire connecting their New York 


Co., Liberty Bank Building, Buf- 





trading session on Sept. 3, 1946.” 


falo, N. Y. 


effice with O’Brian, Mitchell &° 


Investment analyst holds railroad 


cludes that, with consideration 
generally may be said to be under- 


In view of the extremely poor 


earnings 
1946 will be 
appreciably 
below those of 
1945. It is our 
opinion, how- 
ever. that the 
worst earnings 
have been 
seen and tha 
better results 
should be re- 
corded in the 
months ahead. 





Moreover, we 
believe that 
earnings in 


Harold F. Messner 


the last half of 
the year will 
be at a highly satisfactory rate. 


We have attempted o evaluate 





ESTIMATED 1946 EARNINGS 


Company— 
Atch., Top. and S. Fe Ry. Co. 
Atlantic Coast Line RR. Co. 
B. & O. RR. Co. 
Bangor and Aroostook RR. Co 
Canadian Pacific Ry. Co. 
Cc. & O. Ry. Co 


-C. B. & Q. RR. Co. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois RR. Co. 
Chicago Great Western Ry. Co 

Chic., Milw., St. Paul & Pac. RR. Co. 
Chicago and North Western Railwhy Co 
Coiwrado and Southern Ry. Co. 
Delaware and Hudson Co. 
Delaware, Lackawanna and West. 
Erie RR. Co. 

*Great Northern Ry. Co 

Gulf, Mobile & Ohio RR. Co 
Illinois Central RR. Co 


RR. Co. 


International Rys. of Central America 
Kansas City Southern Ry. Co 
Lehigh Valley RR. Co 

Louisville and Nashville RR. Co. 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas RR. Co... 
Nasfiville, Chattanooga & St. L. Ry 
N. Y¥. Central RR. Co. 

N. Y., Chjc. & St. Louis RR. Co. 
Northern Pacific Ry. Co. 
Pennsylvania RR. Co. 

Pere Margqette Ry. Co 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie RR. Co._. 
Pittsburgh & W. Va. Ry. Co. 
Reading Co. 

Southern Pacific Co 

Southern Ry. Co. 

Texas and Pacifit Ry. Co 

Union Pacific RR. Co. 

Virgirrian Ry. Co. 

*Wabash RR/Co. 

Western Maryland Ry. Co. 
Western Pacific RR. Co. 


*Preferred. +Deficit. 


charges many of the roads will 
show larger net income for 1946 
than 1945. As will be remem- 
bered, many additions to railroad 
property during the few years 
prior to 1946, notably equipment, 
were constructed as emergency 
facilities certified under Section 
124 of .he Internal Revenue Code. 
Such facilities were being amor- 
tized on a 60-month basis when 
President Truman proclaimed the 
end of the emergency with respect 
to Defense Projects as of Sept. 29. 
1945. -The proclamation permitted 
the amortization .o be accelerated 
forthwith and. the railroads having 
unamortized balances charged the 
entire amounts to operating ex- 
penses before the end of 1945, 
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Governor Clinton Hotel 2, 1952 


National Hotel of Cuba 6, 1959 
Eastern Ambassador Hotels Units 


AMOTT, BAKER & Co. 


‘Incorporated 


S WANTED 


Hotel Bonds with Stock or Stock Alone 


Savoy Plaza 3, 1956 
Sherneth Corp. 534, 1956 
The Madison 3, 1957 
870—7th Ave. 414, 1957 


New York 7, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-588 
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The Outlook for Railroad Equities 


By HAROLD F. MESSNER 
National Seeurities and Research Corp., Investment Committee 


earnings in second half year of 


1946 will exceed the poor earnings of first six months, but will 
be below those of 1945. However, 1946 share earnings of some 
lines will be higher due to 1945 heavy amortization charges. Con- 


for selection, railroad equities 
priced. 


earnings of most of the railroads 


in the first half of the year, it is only reasonable to estimate that the 
fo r@—— 





past, present and future factors in 
the rail situation for 1946 in the 
preparation of the following table, 
in which estimated 1946 earnings 
are compared with actual 1945 and 
1944 resul s. 

These estimates have taken into 
consideration increased costs, such 
as wages, materials and supplies, 
and the benefits from the interim 
freigh. rate increases that became 
effective July 1, as well as allow- 
ence for some further increase in 
rates in the last quarter of the 
year and possible excess profits 
tax carrybacks. The 1945 earnings 
were, of course, distorted consid- 
erably by the accelerated amor- 
tization charges. 


By reason of these accelerated 
OF 40 LEADING RAILROADS 


These are National Securities and Research Corporation estimates based upon the 
first six months’ operations and its views of the remainder of this year, but are 
subject to change monthly with changing developments 


Earnings per Common Share 


Shares Actual Actual Estimated 
Outstanding 1944 1945 1946 
2,427,060 $19.91 $9.56 $17.00 
823,427 19.54 6.71 8.00; 
2,562,953 7.24 5.29 1.50 
141,792 5.33 3.92 4.50 
13,400,000 2.21 1.98 1.80 
7,657,354 3.57 2.14 4.50 
1,708,391 14 42? 16.04 16.00 
343,297 2.02 0.83 72.00 
352,639 1.70 *0.33 1.00 
2,123,214 6.25 3.99 2.00. 
816,303 13.31 10.57 2.00 
310,000 4.82 3.62 1.00 
540,049 11.35 0.99 4.00 
1,638,824 0.29 71.95 0.00 
2,455,773 2.30 1.54 1,00 
3,092,543 8.03 7:81 5.00 
580,421 2.94 *0.06 0.00 
1,357,995 11.98 7.58 6.00 
500,000 2.33 3.15 5.00 
509,599 7.02 9.37 7.00 
1,216,034 0.64 46.25 +1.00 
2,340,000 7.95 7.49 10.00 
808,964 1.78 1.48 0.00 
256,000 9.15 7.18 3.50° 
6,447,413 5.55 3.79 1.50- 
337,467 15.00 17,54 7.00, 
2,479,826 5.31 4.66 3.00 
13,167,754 4.92 3.72 3.00 
450,448 4.06 2.13 0.00 
863,650 5.20 4.14 5.00 
305,000 5.09 1.92 1,00 
1,399,782 3.32 5.59 4.00 
3,772,763 9.73 8.77 8.00 
1,298,200 14.84 10.24 9.00- 
387,550 6.80 15.63 12.00 
2,222,910 16.68 13.07 15.00 
1,250,860 2.68 2.12 4.00 
311,030 19.78 17.70 18.00 
532,869 4.94 5.17 3.00 
408,283 13.41 4.77 6.00 


with resultant credits to tax ac- 
cruals. 

Net income reported for 1945 
suffered from the accelerated 
amortization charges, in some in- 
stances very badly. A case in 
point is the Atchison Topeka & 
Santa Fe, which charged off its 
entire unamortized balance (near- 
ly $62,000,000) in the month of 
September. The road’s total opér- 
ailing expense charges for 1945 
were increased by about $55,000,- 
000 over what they would have 
been if normal amortization ac- 
cruals had continued. However, 


tax savings approximated $46,000,- 

000, including cutback of $18,000,- 

000 for prior years. The net effect 
(Continued on page 643) 
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ClO-UAW Would Drop Pay-Rise Move 


To preserve purchasing power of dollar. Move by Reuther to Speed 
up auto output. 


Abandondment at present of any thought of new wage increases 
in favor of an all-out effort to preserve the present purchasing power 
of the dollar is reported on the* s 
part of the Congress of Industrial | w.th the other members of the 
Organizations in general and the | CIO eouncil, it was believed that 
“United Automobile Workers in| automotive labor would adopt an 
particular, it was indicated from | attitude of watchful wa.ting for 
% the next few months to determine 
| whether the new set of national 
| price and rent controls could hold 
aown the lid on the cost of living. 

On the same date as the above 
| advices (July 27) another dispatch 





f|\ to the New York “Times” from 
— | Detroit made known that an in 
| vitation had been sent by Mr. 


Reuther, UAW-CIO President, to 
the heads of the automobile in 
dustry to join leaders of the 
| United Automobile Workers, CIO, 
| in a conference on how to increase 
-automobile production. Aug. 2 
was suggested as the time, said 
the dispatch, which further stated: 

Mr. Reuther said that all the 
union’s regional] directors and its 





Walter P. Reuther 


Philip Murray | 
Detroit on July 27 by Walter W. | 


, : four top international officers 
Ruch, in special advices to the) were ready to attend the confer 
New York “Times.” In stating that | ence. 


this was learned on the date of 
the dispatch, Mr. Ruch went on to | 
say: 

It may be stated on high author- | 
ity that the UAW has decided, in 
concert with the CIO, that to) 
make a fresh wage demand at this | 
time might set an inflationary | 
spiral in motion. At the same| 
time, the leaders of the UAW feel | 
that the increase of 18% cents an 
hour which was won last winter | 
through the strike against the) 
General Motors Corporation has | 
been wiped out through price in 
creases. 


According to these sources, the | 
executive board of the CIO at a| 
meeting in Washington last week | 
voted unanimously to abandon the | to get the ‘facts is to get the heads 
trend of labor unions in this coun-| of the industry together with the 
try to seek wage increases to con-| heads of the union so that jointly 
salidate the gains won last win-| they can.analyze the situation in 
ter. As one leader put it: | detail. 

“We want to be sure that there| “When we get the facts, when 
ate still 100 cents in the dollar.” | 

This matter will 


‘“pogether we can tackle and 
lick the problem of getting the in 
dustry into maximum production,” 
he asserted in his letter of invita. 
tion. 

He expressed himself as deeply 
concerned that automobile output 
was only 40 to 50% of the 1941 
rate. He disputed the assertions in 
some quarters of the industry that 
the lag was caused by strikes in 
suppliers’ plants. 

“A survey of the UAW-CIO,” he 
said, “indicates that the few 
| strikes current in the auto parts 
and auto suppliers’ plants could 
not possibly account for the cur- 
rent low levels of auto production. 


“We believe the practical way 


be on the) 
agenda for the meeting of the in-| them out of the way. 
ternational executive board of the | 
UAW, beginning Aug. 5 and it is| JAW-CIO is just as eager as man- 
expected to emerge as the estab-| agement to get the industry into 
‘lished policy of the largest union maximum production. No one can 
in the world. | doubt that failure of the auto in- 

Inasmuch as Philip Murray,| dustry to obtain full production is 
President of the CIO; and Walter | now having and will continue to 
P. Reuther, Président of the UAW,| have a very bad effect on the 
have had such a meeting of minds! whole nation.” 





Plan Hearing on Union’s Petition for Sole 
Bargaining Rights in Wall Street Firm 


United Financial Employees—which claims it is definitely not affil- 
iated with either CIO or AFL as some people may think but is 
independent—seeking exclusive bargaining rights for employees of 
Harris, Upham & Co. Contracts raising wages 25% to be sought 


this summer also with five other firms on “Street.” 

A hearing will be held by the State Labor Board next Tuesday 
on the petition of the United Financial Employees for a certificate 
as exclusive bargaining agent for® 
the employees of Harris, Upham|mer include Carl M. Loeb 
& Co. If the U. F. E. wins its, Rhoades & Co.; Paine, Webber 
point, it is likely that a date will Jackson & Curtis; Carlisle & Jac- 
be set for an election among the | quelin; Thomson & McKinnon. 
employees of the firm to confirm | and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
the union’s contention that it does |& Beane. The union leaders tall 
represent a majority of them. | belligerently about a strike to re- 

The U. F. E. which claims that |inforce their demands but nr 
it is definitely not affiliated with | strike vote has as yet been taken 
either the C.I.O. or the A.F. of L |among the U.F.E. membershi; 
as some’ people may think but is| though one is reported contem- 
independent says that it intends | plated for next month. 
to seek contracts, drawn on a There is very little doubt in the 
multiple basis, with the larger | minds of the union leadership it- 
firms first and all the important) self that the outcome of its ap- 
firms. eventually in the Wal!) proach to Harris, Upham & Co 
Street district. Its campaign tc | might very well set the patterr 
organize these houses coincides | for its success or failure with the 
with its efforts to obtain another | other firms on the “street.” Thu: 
contract with the New York Stock | in union circles, more than jus‘ 
Exchange and affiliated institu-| ordinary interest centers around 
tions. In these negotiations, the| the hearing next week and sub- 
union is seeking a 25% increas€ | sequent dealings which the U.F.F 
in wages. : : 

"tn addition to Harris, Upham & — pee soma & Co. It 
Co., the firms for the employees € union's plan eventually to 
of which the union proposes te | °rganize the banking and insur- 
seck bargaining rights-this sum- ance fields also. 








s Ses 7 
American Securities Corporation Formed 
American Securities Corporation, which with an initial capital 
of $3,500,000 will conduct an investment banking business and act 
as dealer in corporate and municipal securities, has opened for busi- 
ness in temporary offices at 40 Wall Street, New York City. Perma- 





William Rosenwald 


Charles G. Terry 


Elmer G. Diefenbach 


nent offices at 25 Broad Street 
will be occupied about Sept. 1. 
Officers of the new organization |: 
are: William Rosenwald, chair 
man of the board; Charles G. 
Terry, president; Elmer G. Die 
fenbach, chairman -of the execu-— 
tive committee; Frederick A. 
Terry, vice president and treasur 
er; Emdon Fritz, vice president, 


Stroock & Stroock & Lavan will 
act as general counsel. 

Mr. Rosenwald, active in civic 
affairs and well known as a 
philanthropist, was born in Chi 
cago, the son of Julius Rosenwald 
who also was nationally known 
as a philanthropist and who was 
chairman of the board of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. for many years 








and David Malzman, secretary. Conti Incorporated 
y ( ntinued on page 648) Ist Floor, Kentucky Home Life Bldg. 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 
Long Distance 238-9 Bell Tele. LS 186 
BALTIMORE 





GRAND RAPIDS 





Phone 94336 















Simplex Paper 
Douglas and Lomason 
Stearns Mfg. Co. 


Trading Markets 


WHITE, NOBLE & CO. 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 


GRAND RAPIDS 2 
MICH. TRUST BLDG. 


Teletype GR 184 









LOUISVILLE 


























American Air Filter 
American Turf Ass’n 
Girdler Corporation 
Merchants Distilling Co. 
Louisville Gas Pref. 
Winn & Lovett Grocery 





THE BANKERS BOND ©: 








we know what the obstacles are,’ 
We can make every effort to get' 


“Whatever the reasons are, the, 





Boston Edison 
Boston Real Estate Trust 
Lamson Hubbard 
Megowan-Educator Food Co. 


New England Lime Co. 
6—1966 


New England Lime Co., Com. 
Union Twist Drill 


| Dayton Haigney & Company 
75 Federal Street, Boston 10 


Private New York Telephone 
_ REctor 2-5035 | 


Bayway Terminal 
Davis Coal & Coke 
Emerson Drug 


Common 


Brager-Eisenberg 
5% Notes 


Noxzema Chemical 


STEIN BROS. & BOYCE 


Members New York & Baltimore Stock 
Exchanges and other leading exchanges 


6 S. CALVERT ST., BALTIMORE 2 








Bell Teletype BA 393 





New York Telephone Rector 2-3327 




















ST. LOUIS 

















| 


‘ 



















Strix & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


SO9 OLIVE STREET 


St. Louts 1,Mo, 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 








BOSTON New England Markets 


Retail New England Coverage 
e e 


Secondary Distributions 


Dwight Mfg. || 
Co. | 











Bank and Insurance Stocks 
Industrials—Utilities 


Inactive Securities 


F. L. PUTNAM & CO.., INC. 


Members Boston Stock Exchange 
77 Franklin Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
Tel. LiBerty 2340 


Portland Providence Springfield 











Utica Knitting 











Mills 


DES MOINES . 


WHEELOCK & CUMMINS 


| INCORPORATED 


Descripti ve Analysis 
on request 





lowa Power & Light Co. 


Preferred 


United Light & Railways Co. 


| Preferreds 


Inquiries invited 


Sioux City Gas & Electric Co. 


‘Preferred and Common 


du Pont, Homsey Co. 


31 MILK STREET 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
HANcock 8200 Teletype BS 424 fF 
N. Y. Telephone CAnal 6-8100 





EQUITABLE BUILDING 
DES MOINES 9, IOWA 


Phone 4-7159_ Bell Tele. DM 184 








- DETROIT 



























Utah-Idaho Sugar 
Amalgamated Sugar 


— * — 


EDWARD L. BURTON 
& COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 18699 


1690S. MAIN STREET 
SALT LAKE CrTy 1, UTAH 


BELL SYSTEM TELETYPE SU 464 


TRADING MARKETS 
for 
BROKERS and DEALERS 


UTAH MINING 
STOCKS 


Established 1898 


W. H. CHILD, INC. 


Members Salt Lake Stock Exchange 
BROKERS 


Stock Exchange Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Teletype SU 67 Phone 5-6172 
aaateteeeanll 


SPOKANE. WASH. 











Nu-Enamel 
Boston Sand & Gravel 
U. S, Sugar Corp. 
Eastern Utilities Assoc. Conv. 
M. J. Whittall Assoc. 2nd Pfd. 


Electromaster, Inc. 


Prospectus furnished on request 


Sheller 
Manufacturing Corp. 


Report furnished on request 


























— 





> MERCIER, MCDOWELL 
General Stock & Bond Corp.|| . & DOLPHYN 
10 P: 0. Square, Boston 9, Mass. embers etro ock Eachange 
| Telephone Liberty 8817 Teletype BS 373 Catane pias. peg t 507 


Ae Paes 














NORTHWEST MINING 
SECURITIES 


For Immediate Execution of Orders 
or Quotes call TWX Sp-43 on Floor 
of Exchange from 10:45 to 11:30 
A.M., Pac. Std. Time: Sp-82 at 
other hours, 










STANDARD SFC RITIES 


CORPORATION 
Members Standard Stock Exchange 
of Spokane 
Brokers - Dealers - Underwriters 
Peyton Building, Spokane 
Branches at 
Kellor?, Idaho and Yakima, Wn, 
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Trading Market 


Central Electric 
& Gas Common 


C. L. Schmidt & Co. 
Established 1922 
120 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 
Tel. Randolph 6960 Tele. CG 271 











CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 


Member, National Association 
oj Securities Dealers 


Wholesale Distributors 
Middle West — Pacific Coast 


For 
UNDERWRITERS 
SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO 3 LOS ANGELES 14 
135 La Salle St. 650 S. Spring St. 


State 6502 CG 99 i 











Consolidated Gas 
Utilities Corp. 


The Chicago Corp. 
The-Muter-Co. 


Circular on Request 


HICKS & PRICE 


Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 
231 So. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4 
Randolph 5686—CG 972 
New York Office - 1 Wall St. 








*Wells-Gardner & Co., Com. 
Snap-On Tools Corp., Com. 
Cribben & Sexton Inc., Com. 
Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co. 
Common 


*Prospectus Available on Request. 


Paal H.Davis & Go. 


Established 1916 
Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 


10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 


Fel. Franklin 8622 Teletype CG 405 
Indianapolis, Ind. - Rockford, Ill, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING 


In All Its Branches 
Plans Prepared—Conference Invited 


Albert Frank - Guenther Law 


Incorporated 


131 Cedar Street New York 6, N. ¥. 


Telephone COrtlandt 7-5C60 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 
Pr MMA TT 





Frep. W. FAiRMANCO. 


Members 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Central Public Utility 


54%% 1952 


Write for C 1, 
A discussion of this company. 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Telephone Randolph 4068 
Direct Private Wire to New York 
Bell System CG 537 











Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations and Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 


HI 


























Banks and Bank Shares—Semi- 
annual comparative study of 38 
banks of major importance 
throughout the country, showing 
changes in asset composition, book 


values, earnings, etc——Blyth & 
Co., Inc., 14 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 





City of Philadelphia Bonds— 
Valuation and appraisal—Stroud 
& Co., Inc., 123 S. Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Also a valua- 
tion and appraisal of Railroad 
Equipment Certificates and a com- 
pilation of Pennsylvania Legal 
Bonds—Stroud & Co., Inc., 123 
South Broad Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 





Geared to the News—Brochure 
xf comment and review contain- 
ing brief analyses of Rhinelander 
Paper Co.; Cleveland Worsted 
Mills; Gisholt Machine Co.; North- 
west Engineering Co.; Plymouth 
Cordage Co.; La Plant-Choate 
Mfg. Co.; Mohawk Rubber Co.; 
Oneida, Ltd.; Nathan Straus-Du- 
parquet; MacFadden Publications, 
Inc.—Strauss Bros., 32 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. 





Fortnightly Investment Letter— 
Comment on _ several rail and 
power situations—H. Hentz & Co., 
60 Beaver Street, New York 4, 
N. Y. 





Household Furnishings — Study 
of favorable earnings outlook— 
Ira Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 





Market Operations Under 100% 
Margin Requirement Rules and 
Regulations—Bulletin prepared by 
Noel Brown, Reynolds & Co.— 
Issued’ by the Cashiers Associa- 
tion of Wall Street. Copies avail- 
able from Joseph Hughes, Blair 
& Co., Inc., 44 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y., or from Mr. Brown 
at Reynolds & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 





Market Trends—Current situa- 
tion—J. R. Williston & Co., 115 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





New York City Banks—Com- 
parison and analysis for second 





quarter of 1946 on 19 New York 
City banks—Laird, Bissell & 
Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 
ee Om F 





Railroad Reorganizations—Sta- 
tus of several pending reorganiza- 
tions—Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





American Window Glass Co.— 
Analytical brochure indicating 
speculative possibilities — Knee- 
land & Co., Board of Trade Build- 
ing, Chicago 4, Ill. 





American Insulator Corp of 
Delaware — Statistical study — 
Peter Barken, 32 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y. 





Inc., 41 Broad Street, New York 4, 
N. Y 

Also available are circulars on 
Tennessee Products, Temple Coal, 
and Wellman Engineering. 





Aspinook Corporation—Circular 
—Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available are memoranda 
on W. L. Douglas Shoe Co.; Gen- 
eral Tin; Hartford Empire; Lanova 
Corp.; Mohawk Rubber; New 
Jersey Worsted; Oil Exploration; 
and ‘kaylor Wharton Iron & Steel; 
Barcalo; Haloid. 





Bank of Manhattan—Circular— 
Kugel, Stone & Co., Inc., 20 
Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Bird & Son, Inc.—Memoran- 
dum — Buckley Brothers, 1420 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Also available are memoranda 
on Gruen Watch Company and 
Haloid Company. 





Chicago Corporation — A new 
analysis of the company, which is 
now listed on the N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change, with special reference to 
the Oil and Gas Division—Hicks & 
Price, 231 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 





C. H. Dutton Company—Analy- 
sis for dealers only on 66-year old 
company with interesting pros- 
pects—Moreland & Co., Penobscot 
Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 





Dwight Manufacturing Co. — 
Descriptive analysis—du Pont. 
Homsey Co., 31 Milk Street. 
Boston 9, Mass. 

Also available is an-analysis of 
Utica Knitting Mills. 





Empire District Electric—Memo- 
randum—Buckley Brothers, 1420 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





Grinnell Corporation — Memo- 
randum indicating interesting out- 
look—F. J. Young & Co., Inc.. 
52 Wall Street, New York 5,N. Y. 





Hammond Instrument Co. — 
Analysis—Caswell & Co., 120 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 
3, Ill. 





Higgins, Inc.— Analysis of the 
situation and prospects for appre- 
ciation—J. F. Reilly & Co., Inc., 
40 Exchange Place, New York 5, 
N. Y. 





Iowa Public Service—Analysis 
—Josephthal & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 





Kearney & Trecker—Up-to- 
date comment and tabulated his- 
tory available to dealers—Ask for 
data CC on Kearney & Trecker— 
Blair F. Claybaugh & Co., 52 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N, Y. 





Long-Bell Lumber Co.— New 
revised brochure—Comstock & 





Argo Oil Corp.—Descriptive cir- 
cular—Seligman, Lubetkin & Co., 


Co., 231 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 





135 So. La Salle 
Telephone State 8711 








‘ New York Philadelphia 


—We Maintain Active Markets In— 
DEEP ROCK OIL CORP. Common 
CHICAGO SO. SHORE & SO. BEND RR. Common 
REEVES-ELY LABORATORIES Conv. Preference 


H. M. Byllesby and Company 


Incorporated 


Street, Chicago $ 
Teletype CG 273 


Pittsburgh Minneapolis 





Midland Utilities — Circular — 
Doyle, O’Connor & Co., Inc., 135 
ge La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 
Also available are circulars on 
Midland Realization and Chicago 
South Shore & South Bend. 





Miller Manufacturing Co.— 
Study of company and wholly 
owned subsidiaries—for dealers 
only—Comstock & Co., 231 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 

Also available is a _ detailed 
analysis of Hydraulie Press Mfg. 
Co. 





Mentgomery Ward—Descriptive 
circular—Josephthal & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 





Munising Paper Co.—Detailed 
study -of situation—Sills, Minton 
& Co., 209 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 





National By-Products Inc.—An- 
alysis—Brailsford & Co., 208 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Il. 





National Gas & Electric Corp. 
—Late memorandum on a stock 
offering combination of improving 
utility income, together with ex- 
cellent speculative possibilities 
from oil developments—Fred W. 
Fairman & Co., 208 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 





National Terminals Corporation 
—Late memorandum for dealers 
only—Adams & Co., 231 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 4, Il. 





New England Lime Company— 
Descriptive circular—Dayton 
Haigney & Co., 75 Federal Street 
Boston 10, Mass. 





Northwest Leather—Analysis — 
Raymond & Co., 148 State Street, 





Boston 9, Mass. Also available are 
analyses on Sterling Motors, Buda, 
Pollak. 





Panama Coca Cola—Circular on 
interesting possibilities — Hoit, 
Rose & Troster, 74 Trinity Place, 
New York 6, N. Y. 





Fred B. Prophet Company—De- 
tailed memorandum—De Young, 
Larson & Tornga, Grand Rapids 
National Bank Building, Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich. 





Rockwell Manufacturing Co.— 
Analysis—Steiner, Rouse & Co., 
7 Broad Street, New York 4, 

~~ 





Standard Stoker Co.—Current 
memorandum—G. A. Saxton & 
Satey, 10 Pine Street, New York 5, 





St. Louis Public Service “A” — 
Detailed. memorandum First 
Securities Company of Chicago, 
134 South La Salle Street, Chic- 
ago 3, Ill. 

Also available is a memoran- 
dum on Standard Milling Co. 





Schenley Distillers Corporation 
—Brochure of articles they have 
been running in the Chronicle— 
write to Mark Merit, in care of 
Schenley Distillers Corporation, 
“— Avenue, New York Il, 





Sheller Manufacturing Corp. — 
Recent report—Mercier, McDowell 
& Dolphyn, Buhl Building, De- 
troit 26, Mich. 





Syracuse Transit Corporation— 
Study of situation and outlook— 
J. V. Manganaro Co., 50 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 














NSTA Notes 








you Bill. 


but help voluntarily. 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Chicago 
New Orleans 
Boston 
Detroit 
New York 
Cleveland 
Philadelphia 
Houston 
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NSTA ADVERTISING YEARBOOK NOTES 


With great pleasure, your Advertising Committee reports that we 
are over $31,000 in advertising and it appears by the time we are 
going to press, we will double last year’s gross. : 

We must recognize Hart Smith & Company who have contracted 
for the back cover of our picture Year Book and this represents the 
largest premium space offered this year; also, may we remind you 
that this firm has duplicated last year’s contract. 


Many thanks to 


Our publisher, Mr. Herbert D. Seibert, did not anticipate the film 
shortage when this gigantic task of publishing the pictures of our en- 
tire membership was undertaken. However, in spite of this hold-up, 
much progress has been made and his photographers have reported 
marvelous cooperation from Detroit through Ray Bernardi, from Chi- 
cago through Paul Yarrow and through Don Summerell in Los An- 
geles, With the deadline fast approaching, we hope all the officers 
and chairmen of both N.S.T.A. and the local affiliates will double 
their efforts and use their own initiative to assist the publisher of the 
“Chronicle” by having members that have not already done so for- 
ward directly to Herbert D. Seibert, 25 Park Place, New York 8, 
N. Y., a photograph or snapshot of themselves with their name and 
firm connection on the reverse side. In other words, let us not delay 


We are pleased to report up to July 29th, the following affiliates 
have shown increased advertising over Jast week: 


KIM your picture Year Book for reference in the future. 
HAROLD B. SMITH, Chairman 
National Advertising Committee 
Collin, Norton & Co., New York 
A. 
National Advertising Committee 
W. H. Newbold’s Son & Co., Phila. 


NSTA NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The following have been appointed to the Nominating Committee 
of the National Security Traders Association: 


W. TRYDER, Vice Chairman 


Chairman: Wm. Perry Brown, Newman, Brown & Co., 326 Hi- 
ibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans 12, La; Oliver Goshia, Goshia & 


Coupany, Ohio Building, Toledo 4, Ohio; Joseph Gannon, May & 
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Gannon, 31 Milk St., Boston 9, Mass.; Howard Morton, McMaster, 
Hutchinson and Company, 105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill.; Chester 
deWillers, C. E. deWillers Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 


4 This Committee was selected after full cooperation and sugges- 
tions from the Executive Council, National Committee-men Presi- 
dents of Affiliates, etc. 


Mr. Brown has requested all Past Officers and Members of the 
Executive Council to send in their views and suggestions for nomi- 
nations. He states that this group are in a better position than anyone 
else to offer names for nominations as they are qualified in knowing 
the amount of work involved in accepting office as an official of the 
N. S. T. A. They likewise know the men in various sections of the 
country who will work and just not take the nomination for publicity 
purposes, 


Mr. Brown further states that he has requested suggestions not 
only from the Presidents of all the affiliates of the N. S. T. A. but 
from every individual member and that the Nominating Committee 
is giving everyone every opportunity to be helpful in the final selec- 
tion of officers for the coming year. 


The following Amendments to the Constitution will be pre- 
sented for vote in Seattle in September: 


1. Increase Executive Council members from seven to nine. 

2. Have retiring ex-officio member of Executive Council, auto- 
matically, each year, be Chairman of the Nominating Committee. 

3. Increase number of Nominating Committee from five to nine. 

4. The eight appointed members of Nominating Committee shall 
come: Two from the East; two from the Middle West; two from the 
South; two from the Far West. 

It is understood that the Security Traders Association of New 
York will sponsor an additional amendment. 


NSTA MEMBERSHIP 
COMMITTEE REPORTS 


R. Jeremy Glas, Glas & Crane, New Orleans, 
chairman of the membership committee of the 
National Security Traders Association, reports 
that the Pi.tsburgh Security Traders Asso- 
ciation, with a membership of over one hundred 
and the Nashville Security Traders Association, 
with a membership of over thirty-five have be- 
come newly affilia.ed with the National organi- 
zation. Twenty-eight new individual members 
have joined the Association this year. An objec- 
tive of fifty new individual members has been 
set by the Committee which feels that their en- 
rollment would strengthen the NSTA in-ernally 
and broaden its influence by increasing its repre- 
sentation geographically. 





R. Jeremy Glas 





Silver Price Prospects 


OPA expected to raise ceiling on silver bullion in accordance with 
recently enacted legislation, but has no plans to change existing 
ceilings on silver products. Treasury Secretary Snyder says 475 
million ounces lent to war industry is being returned. 


WASHINGTON, July 30.—If President Truman does not sign the 
recently passed Silver Bill by Saturday night, it becomes law auto- 
matically. It is reported that OPA,® 
whose present ceiling on silver| the Treasury. 
bullion is 71.11 cents per ounce,| of the silver were aluminum 
is planning to lift it as soon as the plants. The small amounts of im 
new bill becomes law. OPA has| purities such as oil and sulphur 
been considering both the re~—| picked up by the silver while in 
moval of the ceiling entirely and | war use in industry will not affect 
alternatively, its advance to 9014 | its utility for coinage, the Secre 
cents, which is the price at which| tary stated. Hence reprocessing 
the new bill authorizes the Treas-| will be unnecessary. Whether any 
ury to sell surplus silver to indus—| loss has been sustained, as through 
try and at which the bill also re-| oxidation, the Treasury has not 
quires the mints to accept newly—| yet determined. 
mined domestic silver. OPA’s | 
ceiling applies to all silver, in 
cluding imported metal. However, | 


‘Skinner Now With — 
present indications are that OP 
will increase the ceiling on Bag | Beston Management 


bulli to 90% cents ther thar | 
et | BOSTON, MASS.—Boston Man- 


At. OPA _ teedauarters the | agement and Research Co., man- 
“Chronicle” learns that fabricators | 28€T 


of Boston Fund, open-end 
of silver at present plan no in_|imvestment company ‘with total 
crease in the prices of their prod 


net assets of approximately $25,- 
ucts, notwithstanding the higher 





The principal users 





090,000 announces that Ernest L 


cost of their raw material as a re-| >Kinner has become associated 
sult of recent events. Therefore,| With them as securities analyst 
for the present at least, OPA has | 2"d associate in field research. 


no plans to change existing ceil 
ings on silver products. 


Mr. Skinner is a graduate o! 
Columbia University and for the 


At today’s press conference, : : an 
Treasury Secretary Snyder stated sear! ht nen tine dae yp 
that approximately ~475,000,000 | °f the Investment Department o 


the Boston Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 


ounces of silver used in war plants 
is now commencing to return to 








Corporation. 


Bill 1320, 

which would | 
create a Small 
Business Fi- 
nance Corpor- 
ation, to assist 
small concerns 
to obtain in- 
termediate 
and long-term 
capital, spoke 
strongly 
in favor of ihe 
measure and 
sited the trend 
>oward re- 
vived_ eco- 
nomic concen- 
tration in 
large corporations as a threat in 
our present economic scheme. 


“Recently,” said Senator Mead, 
“there has come out of the Senate 
Small Business Commi.tee a doc- 
ument under the title ‘Economic 
Concentration and World War II,’ 
which has brought us face to face 
with the dire possibilities involved 
in this question of the retention of 
small business in our economic 
scheme. This report, I understand, 
offers us no panacea, but only 





Sen. James M. Mead 


Mead Sees Danger In 
Business Concentration 


New York Senator, asserting that big concerns now hold inside 
track in picking up peacetime operations of smaller competitors, 
urges passage of bill to create a Federal Small Business Finance 


Senator James F. Mead (D.-N. Y.), appearing before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee having under consideration Senate 
® 








paints a picture, in terms of facts 
and statistical information, that is 


demonstrative of that which has 
been taking place in this country 
over the years in the extension of 
economic concentration, now aug- 
mented by the necessities and hap- 
penings of a world conflict 
through which we have just suc- 
cessfully emerged. 

“Today we are swamped in a 
rising tide of business concentra- 
tion. It is impressed upon us that, 
due to their favorable position, 
larger corporaiions were enabled 
during the war to hold back civil- 
ian production by the smaller in- 
dustries until such time as the big 
concerns had completed their war 
contracts and were standing ready 
to pick up peace-time operations 
ahead of their smaller competi- 
iors. They have held the inside 
track in many ways, especially 
with respect to certain surplus 
property disposal policies. The re- 
pert of the Small Business Com- 
mittee, in a word, by the statis- 
tical evidence presented in _ its 
many pages, confirms our worst 
fears. The problem is more acute 
han ever before in our history.” 

“The Senate” Senator Mead also 
asserted, “would terminate the 

(Continued on page 645) 





Financing 
Of Small 


By THEODORE 


Favors Mead Bill setting up a 
corporation, and holds provision 


system. I have been equally con- 
vinced that small business can- 
not be preserved in_ sufficient 
force and with the necessary 
vitality unless a favorable climate 
is created for its existence and 
for its successful operation. 

One of the basic conditions for 
such a climate is the adequate fi 
nancing of such enterprises, par- 
ticularly for interim and long- 
term needs. Once proper equity 
capital and long-term credit is 
provided, this financial underpin-— 
ning will be sufficient to enable 
small business again to get all the 
necessary short-term credit from 
the ordinary commercial banking 
institutions that may be needed to 
operate their business. 


What it needs is this financial 





*Statement of Dr. Beckman be 
fore Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, July 25, 1946. 


Difficulties 
Business 


N. BECKMAN* 


College of Business Administration 
Ohio State University 
Prof. Beckman asserts that preservation of small business side by 
side with big business is essential to our economic system. Points 
out that old-time sources of capital of small business have dried up, 
since local capitalists now buy stock and bonds of large concerns. 


Federal small business financing 
for $1 billion capital is adequate. 


For more than 10 years I have been convinced that the preserva- 
tion of small business side by side with big business is essential in 
order to have such an economic®— 





underpinning in the form of equity 
capital and long-term credit. 

The need for intermediate and 
long-term capital is basic and in 
my opinion it will be just as im 
portant two years from now, and 
ten years from now, as it was be 
fore the war. The reasons for such 
basic need are fundamental. 


Old Capital Sources Dried Up 


In the first place the old forces 
of securing such capital have 
dried up. A small businessman if 
he needed additional funds besides 
what he accumulated, married or 
inherited, could go to a local capi 
talist and get him interested in 
his venture and that capitalist 
would take a chance. 

Now this local capitalist has a 
different way of investing his sur 
plus funds. He buys stocks and 
bonds in large corporations. He 


(Continued on page 647) 








We are pleased to announce that 


PAUL M. OHNEMUS 


(formerly captain U. S. Army, Signal Corps) 


is now associated with us. 


DOYLE, O’CONNOR & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
Telephone: Dearborn 6161 





Teletype: CG 1200 


CONTINUOUS 


Koehring Co. 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 
Red Top Brewery Co. 


Compo Shoe Mach. Co. 


225 EAST MASON ST. 
PHONES—Daly 5392 Chicago: 





THE SECURITIES OF 


Cons. Water Pwr. and Paper Co. 


Lake Superior District Power Co. 


LOEW & CO. 


Memoers Chicago Stock Exchange 


State 0933 


INTEREST IN: 


Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co. 
National Tool Co. 
Northern Paper Mills Co. 
Froedtert Grain & Malt. Co. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co. 

James Manufacturing Co. 


MILWAUKEE (2) 
Teletype MI 488 
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Frederick Callender With 
Staff of Lester & Co. 


(Special to THe FINaNciaL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Fred- 
erick B. Callender has become as- 
sociated with Lester & Co., $21 
South Spring. Street, members of 
the Los Angeles Stock Exchange. 
In the past he was with J. A. 
Hogle & Co. and Davies & Co. 


Sheri; With G. J. Case 
(Special to liam Pav... 'c1aL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, ILL. — John M. 
Sherly has become associated with 
G. J. Case & Co., 208 South La 
Salle Street. He has recently been 
with the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Prior thereto he was 
a partner in Case, Bosch & Co. 








TRADING MARKETS 


CLIFFS CORP. 


Common 


CLEVELAND-CLIFFS 


Preferred 





KITCHEN & CO. 


135 South La Salle Street 


Chicago 3, Wl. 
Tel. STAte 4950 Tele. 





CG. 28 











NATIONAL TERMINALS 
CORPORATION 


Preferred 
and Common Stocks 


Circular on Request 
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ADAMS & CO. 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
TELETYPE CG 361 PHONE STATE 0101 




























Aeronca Aircraft Corp. 
Howard Industries, Inc. 
*Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 

Kropp Forge Co. 
*Miller Manufacturing Co. 
Nutrine Candy Company 


Puget Sound Power 
& Light Co. 


* Superior Tool & Die Co. 
Trailmobile Company 








*Detailed Analysis Available 
Upon Request 


Comstock & Co. 
CHICAGO 4 


231 So. La Salle St. Dearborn 1501 
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Macfadden Publications | 
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HOLLEY, DAYTON & GERNON 


Member—Chicago Stock Exchange 
105 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Il. 
CG 262 Central 0780 

Offices in Wisconsin 
Eau Claire - Fond du Lac - La Crosse 
| Madison - Wausau 
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Empire District Electric 
Haloid Company 
Standard Stoker Company 


Memos on Request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members New York, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 
1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 
New York Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Hagerstown, Md. 
_ N.Y. Telephone—WhHitehall 3-7253 
Private Wire System between 
Philadelphia, New York and Los Angeles 











Bank & Insurance 


Stocks 


Philadelphia Transportation Co. 
3-6s 2039, Pfd. & Common 


H. N. NASH & CO. 


1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2 
New York Phone 
peat 2-2280 





ai ce, 
Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania Brevities 


P. T. C. Stopgap Fare Refused 


Last week the Pennsylvania Public Utility Commission refused 
Philadelphia Transportation Co.’s petition for an immediate tempo- 
rary fare increase to act as a stopgap until Nov. 5, when the Com- 
mission will rule on the company’s application for a permanent 


fare increase. 


S. Graff Miller, counsel for PUC, observed that the company’s 


petition failed to include any pro-® 


posal that a rebate be provided 
for any excess fares paid by pa- 
trons. G. Coe Farrier, assistant 
Philadelphia city solicitor, also 
objected to ihe petition. Hearings 
before Commissioner Houck on 
the request for a permanent in- 
crease will be resumed Aug. 13. 


Liebert & Obert 

Stock of Liebert & Obert, re- 
cently underwritten and distrib- 
uted by Newberger & Hano, Phil- 
adelphia, has declared an initial 
quarterly dividend of 12% cents 
per share. In announcing the dis- 
tribution, President Nathaniel F. 
Cooper stated this policy was con- 
servative, earnings for the June 
quarter being slightly over 48 
cents a share. He stated the board 
would wait until the end of the 
fiscal year, March 31, 1947, before 





increased to 26.95% of resources, 
compared with 19.48% six months 
ago. Common and preferred stock 
holdings declined to 44.03% from 
47.62% as of the year end. Total 
resources on June 30 stood at $34,- 
649,907, up from $26,911,309. 


Pittsburgh Railways Co. 


W. D. George and Thomas 
Fitzgerald, Trustees of Pitts- 
burgh Railways Co. have issued 
a belated report of 1945 opera- 
tions. It states: “Total operating 
revenues of the sireet railway 
and feeder and shuttle bus op- 
erations for the year 1945 
amounted to $21,720,848, and 
were $239,902, or 1.1% greater 
than in 1944, Street railway 
passenger revenue was $20,415,- 
623, and revenue from feeder 


ment or exchange of two issues of 
preferred stock, Warner Company, 
on July 15, paid an initial dividend 
on its outstanding common of 15 
cents per share. Investment cir- 
cles regard the distribution as ex 
tremely conservative. In 1945, 
well before the construction boom 
was under way, Warner earned 
$1.16 on its present capitalization. 
In May of this year, citizens of 
Philadelphia approved appropria- 
tions of about $78,000,000 much of 
which is to be expended for civic 
improvemenis falling within War- 
ner Company’s scope of activities 
It is reported that sales in June 
were the largest of any month in 
the company’s history. 


Tacony-Palmyra Bridge Co. 

Present indications are that 
results for 1946 may come close 
to or exceed 1941, which was the 
best year in the firm’s history. 
Earnings for the first six months 
of the current year moved 
sharply upward in response to 
increased automobile _ traffic. 
Company reports net profit for 
the period of $144,834, equiva- 
lent, after preferred require- 
ments, to $2.10 per share on the 
combined Class A and common. 


the plant, a subsidiary of Amer~ 
ican Sugar Refining Co., would 
shut down Aug. 8 “due to the con- 
tinuing and cri.ical shortage of 
raw sugar.” The complete line of 
McCahan’s Sunny Cane sugar will 
be produced at the Franklin Re- 
finery in Philadelphia and other 
refineries of American Sugar Re- 
fining Co. and the McCahan sales 
organization will be maintained. 


Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
has approved for listing $30,000,~ 
000 Philadelphia Electric Power 
first 25¢s, 1975. 

Sharon Siteel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, reports estimated June 
quarter profit in excess of $275,- 
000, or 50 cents on the common, 
against loss of $343,339 in first 
period and net of $364,793, or 74 
cents, in 1945 quarter. 





Mellon National Bank and 
Trust Co. 


Capital of the new Mellon Na-« 


|{ional Bank and Trust Co., result- 


‘ing from the merger of Mellon 
National Bank and Union Trust 


'Co. of Pittsburgh, will be $60,- 


100,000. Surplus of the bank will 











Inland Gas 


Ist G¥zs 50% Paid 


Iowa So. Utilities 
Cemmon 


Midland Utilities 
Common 


GERSTLEY, SUNSTEIN & CO. 


Members N. Y. and Phila. Stock Exch. 
Members New York Curb Exch. (Assoc.) 


213 So. Broad St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
New York Phone Bell System Tel. 





and shuttle bus routes was $1,- 
061,170. The balance, amounting 
to $244,055, represented reven- 
ues from advertising in cars, 
special car movements and other 
miscellaneous operating rev- 
enues.”’ 


A total of 123 additional new 


acting upon the possibility of an 
extra dividend. Company has 
taken preliminary steps toward 
changing its name to Cooper 
Brewing Co. and plans to list its 
stock on the Philadelphia Stock 
Exchange and the New York Curb. 


‘be $90,000,000 and undivided prof- 
| its not less than $10,000,000. In 
| point of capital structure, the bank 
iwill be fifth largest in the coun- 
try following only Chase Na‘ional, 
|Guaranty Trust and National City 
‘of New York and the Bank of 
/ America in San Francisco. In re- 
sources the new bank will rank 


This corresponds to 64 cents 
earned in the comparable pericd 
of 1945 and to $1.96 for the full 
year 1945. In the first half of 
1946, 1,388,915 vehicles used the 
span. Normally greater traffic 
is expected in the last half of 
the year. 











WHitehall 4-2300 PHLA 591 

















Alberene Stone Corp. 


Common 


San-Nap-Pak Mfg. 


Common 


Struthers Wells Corp. 


Preferred 


LEWIS €. DICK CO. 


1420 Wainut Street, Philadelphia 2 


PEanypacker 5-1787 N.Y. Phone REctor 2-0037 
Bell System Teletype PH 205 




















Dealer Inquiries Invited 


Botany Worsted Mills pfd. & A 
Empire Steel Corp. com. 
Vinco Corp. 

Sterling Motor Truck 
Warner Co. common 
Penna. Engineering Co. com. 
So. Colorado Power Co. com. 


H. M. Byllesby & Company 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Stock Exchange Bldg. Phila. 2 
Phone Rittenhouse 3717 Tele. PH 73 








Phila. Elec. Co. Common 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. Common 
Harshaw Chem. Co. Common 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 
Pennypacker 0100 
1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2 


New York Boston Chicago 
San Francisco 





Baldwin Locomotive Works has 
announced receipt of foreign or- 
ders for 32 steam locomotives, 12 
of which are for Chilean State 
Railways. Ten each are for the 
accounts of National Railway of 
Mexico and Finnish State Railway. 
Additional recent domestic orders 
for Diesel-electric locomotives in- 
clude six for Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, four for Erie, two for West- 





ern Maryland and one for Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill. 


Pennroad Corp. 


Among portfolio changes in 
the first half year, Pennroad 
Corp. reveals the acquisition of 
156,577 shares of its own stock 
at an average coat of $8.21 per 
share. Other principal purchases 
included 41,666 shares Taca Air- 
ways, 37,500 shares Eversharp, 
Inc., 25,000 shares Tennessee Gas 
& Transmission and 1,000 shares 
Interchemical Corp. 





Wellington Fund 


The six months report of Well- 
ington Fund states: “It must be} 
realized that we are in the fifth 
year of a bull market and Welling- 
ton has been ‘salting away’ in- 
vestment profits by gradually | 
reducing stocks and other secur-—| 
ities selected for apprecia.ion.” | 
During the period cash and gov-| 
ernment bonds held by the fund! 


PCC iype cars were received and 
placed in operation in 1945. The 
remaining two cars of the latest 


order for 100 were delivered in 


January, 1946, bringing the total 
to 566 modern cars. Included in 
the fleet is an experimental post- 
war all-electric car embodying 
improved braking equipment, 
smoother power control, speed 
governing relays that limit maxi- 
mum speed, improved acceleration 
on up-grades. Electric operation 
is provided for all equipment for- 
merly operated by air. From the 
viewpoint of passenger comfort, 
the car has such features as great- 
ly improved ventilating system; 
Lustrecool glass in all windows 
which absorb 60% of heat rays of 
the sun; standee windows; even 
spacing of seats and windows; arm 
rests; forward - facing seats 
throughout, and plastic fabric seat 
covering. 

While figures given in the 
Trustees’ report are now some six 
months old, investors interested in 
the system’s outs anding securities 
will be gratified to know that rev 
enues for the current year. are ap- 
proximately 6% greater than last 


A total of 63,667 vehicles 
crossed the Delaware River Bridge 
between Camden and Philadelphia 
Sunday, July 28, set.ing a new 
1946 record for the third con- 


the heaviest day’s traffic ‘since 
Sept. 7, 1941. 


McCahan Sugar Refinery 
Paul P. Woehrle, manager of 
McCahan Sugar Refinery, Phila- 
delphia, announced last week that 


| John A. Lawler, 
Bell Telephone Co., of Pennsyl- 


'16th in the nation. 
s _ CON-| adelphia Electric Co., with head- 
secutive Sunday and establishing | quarters in Jenkintown, to suc< 


Henry S. Davis has been named 
manager, eastern division, Phil- 


ceed the late W. G. S.errett. 


controller of 


-vania, has been elected a member 
‘of Philadelphia Control, Con- 
trollers Institute of America. 





Thirty years before the Revo- 
lutionary War, James Hamilton, 
then Mayor of Philadelphia, con- 
tributed the sum of 150 pounds 
“to be applied toward the build- 
ing of an exchange in this city for 
the like uses unto that of the 
Royal Exchange in London, or to 
the erecting of such other publick 
edifice in this city as the Mayor 
and Commonalty shall see fit to 
order and direct.” 

That date, Oct. 7, 1746, marks 
the first of a chain of events which 





Philadelphia Stock Exchange Oldest in America 


.tributed 348 pounds. As a result, 
William Bradford established the 
London Coffee House located at 
|Front and High Streets “for trade 
‘in goods and commodities.” The 
|London Coffee House flourished 
jas the nucleus of the city’s busi- 
ness until well into the Revolution, 

Following he war, William 
|'Bradford. who had served with 
| distinction under Genersl Wash- 
lington, returned to Philadelphia 
|to find that his London Coffee 


year. It is reported that cash in| has moved historically forward for|Shop had lost its popularity to a 


the hands of .he Trustees is now 
approximately $22,800,000. 
Warner Company 

Following recapitalization 

fall, which included 


last 
the retire- 





Available Publications 
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STROUD & 


Allentown 





Pittsburgh Reading Scranton 


Valuation and Appraisal 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT CERTIFICATES 


Valuation and Appraisal 


CITY OF PHILADELPHIA BONDS 


Compilation of 


LEGAL BONDS 


Copies on Request 


COMPANY 


Incorporated 


123 SO. BROAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Williamsport 


itwo hundred years. 

Mayor Hamilton’s contribution 
was followed, somewhat erratic- 
ally, by succeeding mayors up to 
1753 at which time the aggregate 
of the “exchange fund” stood at 
520 pounds. Although theso-called 
“Mayors’ fund” was not put to use 
immediately, the idea of establish- 
ing a merchants’ exchange had 
taken firm root. The April 11, 
1754, issue of Bradford’s Journal 
contained notice that: 

“Subscribers to a public coffee- 
house are invited ‘o meet at the 
Court House on Friday, 19th in- 
stant, at three o’clock to choose 
trustees, agreeable to the plan of 
subscription.” 

A total of 232 merchants con- 


rival. In 1780 he retired from its 
charge artd the newer City Tavern 
| be came the cener of Philadel< 
| phia’s trade and commerce. 

The actual history of the pres- 
ent Philadelphia Stock Ex- 
change began in 1790. That year, 
an association of brokers was 
formed and Matthew McConnell 
was e’ected first Presiient. The 
oldest known record of security 
quotations in this country is the 
“Price Current of Stocks,” which 
was printed on a 3 by 6-inch 
paper and is now in the posses- 
sion of the Secretary of the Ex- 
change. It is Gated April 10, 
1792, and signed by Samuel 


(Continued on page 639) 
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RAMBO, CLOSE & KERNER 


INCORPORATED 


Private telephone wires to New York and Baltimore 


Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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First Beston-Mellon Merger Effective Today; 
New Officers Elected at Board Meeting 


Merger of Mellon Securities Corporation with and into The First 
Boston Corporation was approved at special meetings of stockholders 
of the two leading investment banking firms held in Boston and Pitts- 


John R. Macomber Allan M. Pope Harry M. Addinsell 


burgh July 29. The merger will become effective on Thursday, Aug. 1 
and the business will be continued under the name of The First Bos- 
ton Corporation. John R. Macomber will be Chairman of the Board 





of Directors, Allan M. Pope. Pres-@—— 


ident and a member of the Execu-— 
tive Committee and H. M. Ad- 
dinsell, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Commitiee. 

Eight new directors were 
elected. They are F. A. Cannon 
and Edward H. Ladd, III, Vice 


Jas. Coggeshall, Jr. George D.\Woods 


Presidents of The First Boston 
Corporation, and Hugh D. Mac 





Bain, A. B. Brushaber, George J. 
Gillies, S. Davidson Herron, 
James M. Land and Arthur B. 
VanBuskirk, who have been Vice 
Presidents of Mellon Securities 
Corporation. 

(her airectors of The First 
Boston Corporation are Harry M. 
Addinsell, Charles F. Batchelder, 
James Coggeshall, Jr., Eugene I. 
Cowell, Nevil Ford, Joseph W. 
Hambuechen, Arthur B. Kenney, 
R. Parker Kuhn, Aubrey G. Lan 
ston, Duncan R. Linsley, James 
A. Lyles, John R. Macomber, 
John C. Montgomery, Louis G. 
Mudge, James H. Orr, Allan M. 
Pope, William H. Potter, Jr., 
Frank M. Stanton, Winthrop E. 
Sullivan, George D. Woods and 
Adolphe H. Wenzell. 


New Officers Elected 
At the first meeting of the en 
larged Board of Directors of The 
First Boston Corporation held in 
New York, Tuesday, July 30, 
(Continued on page 637) 





Administrative Procedure Act 


Text of Legislation enacted by 


Congress to regulate and curb 


judicial powers of government agencies. Will affect proceedings of 
ICC, SEC, Federal Power Commission and Federal Trade Commis- 


sion. 
by statute. 


The “Administrative Procedure Act” 


Provides for full right of judicial review unless precluded 


(Public Law 404 — 79th 


Congress) which was approved by President Truman on June 11, and 





which is of peculiar interest to™ 


business in that it regulates and 
curbs the procedure and judicial 
powers of the numerous govern-— 
ment agencies, which exercise 
wide and discretionary authority, 
has now been published. Inas- 
much as it affects the activities 
of several commissions which now 
exercise authority over business 
and finance such as the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and the Federal Trade Commis-— 
sion, the “Chronicle” is printing 
below the full text of the Act: 


{Public Law 404—79th Congress] 
[Chapter 324—2d Session] 
[S. 7] 


AN ACT 
To improve the administration of 
justice by prescribing’ fair 
administrative procedure. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and 
' House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Con- 
. gress assembled, 
TITLE 
Section 1. This Act may be cited 
as the “‘Administrative Procedure 
Act”. 
Definitions 
Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 
(a) Agency.—‘Agency” means 





each authority (whether or not 
within or subject to review by 
ancther agency) of the Govern- 
ment of the United States other 
than Congress, the courts, or the 
governments of the possessions, 


Territories, or the District of Col- 
umbia. Nothing in this Act shall 
be construed to repeal delegations 
of authority as provided by law. 
Except as to the requirements of 
section 3, there shall be excluded 
from the operation of this Act (1) 
agencies composed of representa— 
tives of the parties or of represen-— 
tatives of organizations of the 
parties to the disputes determined 
by them, (2) courts martial and 
military commissions, (3) military 
(Continued on page 638) 


Paul M. Ohnemus With 
Doyle, O’Gonnor & Co. | 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Paul M. Oh- 
nemus has become associated with 
Doyle, O’Connor & Co., 135 South 
La Salle Street. Mr. Ohnemus 


formerly served in the U. S. Army 


as Captain in the Signal Corps. 
Prior thereto he was an officer of 
Enyart, Van Camp & Co., in 
charge of the Tax. Warrant and 
Bond Trading Departments. 


Economics in 
One Lesson 


Intermittently for a good many years past the present reviewer 


By Henry Hazlitt, Harper & Bros., 
New York and London, pp. 222, 
$2.00. (Book Review) 


thas been under the tempiation to undertake a twentieth century 


adaptation of “Sophismes Economiques,” or a mod- 
ernized version of “Ce qu’on voit et ce qu’on ne » 
voit pas.” Now he can rest “tres content.” Henry 
Hazlitt has done the job—and, needless to add, 
done it far more effectively than this reviewer 
could have hoped io do it. 

There is still room for further application of 
the technique of Frederic Bastiat, but only a 
master of gentle irony, of subtle humor and of 
clever conversation could add to the work of Mr. 

Hazlitt. And it is by no means certain that these 
ornaments, as delightfully as they flowed from 
the pen of Bastiat a century ago, would add to 
the effectiveness of an effort to combat the eco- 
.omic fallacies so common ioday. They would 
enhance the enjoyment of those who need no 
-onvincing, but well might stand in the way of a ais 
full hearing by those who need enlightenment. Henry Hazlitt 
_ But, however that may be, Mr. Hazlitt has 
said simply, interestingly, and convincingly what so many Americans 
(and others for that matter) need so much to read or hear—and 
believe. The book is in the best sense of term basic economics made 
easy. 

The author is convinced that to understand economics it is neces- 
sary to consider not merely the immediate but the longer-term 
effects of any act of policy, and to trace the consequences of that 
act or policy not merely for one group but for all groups in the 
population. He believes that failure to recognize the fallacies of much 
of what today passes for economics or sound economic statesmanship 
flows from failure to do just this. 

Mr. Hazlitt proceeds to take popular notions of the day, one by 
one, and subject them to the tests thus suggested. He lists popular 
programs, and inquires not only what their immediate but their 
ultimate effects are likely to be not only upon the groups for whom 
these schemes are hatched but upon ali the others which must come 
under the influence of them. He begins with a broken window and 
ends with the current assault on saving. 

There is a little essay on the blessings of destruction; a brief dis- 
quisition about disbanding troops and bureaucrats; and a short dis- 
course on ihe fetish of full employment. Spread-the-work notions, 
the drive for exports, government price fixing, the mirage of inflation, 
and “parity” prices come in for careful analysis. The author wants to 
know who is protected by tariffs, and if the unions really raise wages. 
There is good sound sense in his analysis of the function of profits, 
and the workings of the price sys.em. 

In all there are some 22 current topics treated in this most de- 
lightful and enlightening way—current topics about which endless 
popular misunderstanding exists ihroughout the world today. It is 
in the manner of presenting truth that the author excels. The 
doctrines are the doctrines of sensible people everywhere. It is the 
purpose of this book to bring them home to the ‘great rank and file. 

It is the hope of this reviewer that it will succeed. If so, the 
world will be eternally indebted to Mr. Hazlitt. His contribution 
would in ihat event be every whit as great as that of the masters who 
long ago formulated the truths so long hidden from the victims of 
the perennial demagogue. 
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New Issue 


- Janet’s Apparel Shops, Inc. 


(A Delaware Corporation) 


30,000 Shares 45ce Cumulative Dividend Preferred Stock 
(Par Value $5.00 Per Share) 


30,000 Shares Common Stock 
(Par Value 10c Per Share) 


Offered in Units Consisting of 
One Share of Preferred Stock and One Share of 
. Commen Stock 








Price $10.00 Per Unit 


Prospectus may be obtained from 


ALLAN N. YOUNG & CO., Inc. 


Lewis Tower Bldg., 52 Wall Street 
Philadelphia 2 New York 5 


July 29, 1946 








WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


TRADING MARKETS 
RETAIL DISTRIBUTION 


C. S. McKEE & COMPANY 


Members Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 
Union Tr. Bldg.—Pittsburgh 19, Pa, 


Telephone Teletype 
Court 2380 PG 496 








Hotel Philadelphian 5.8s 1960 
Bellevue Stratford 534s 1935 
Phila. Warwick 2s 1956 

’ Phila. Transportation Pfd. 
Phila. Transportation 3-6s 2039 
Phila. Western Ry. 5s 1960 


Samuel K. Phillips & Co. 


Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 

Packard Bldg., Philadelphia 2 
Teletype N. Y. Phone 
PH 375 COrtlandt 7-6814 











We have a current interest in 





Southern Advance Bag & Paper | 


Common 
American Wringer Co. Com. 


So. Colorado Power Com. 


BOENNING & CO. 


1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 
Pennypacker 8200 PH 30 
Private Phone to N.Y. C. 
COrtlandt 7-1202 














Trading Markets in 


VINCO 


Common 


Established 1895 


r “w~ 
‘Geo. E. Suyder & Co. 
Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Stock Exchange Bldg., Phila. 2, Pa. 
N. Y¥. Telephone HAnover 2-4552 
Bell System Teletype PH 220 


























a oP D> a a) ae 
Trading Department Active in 


Western Pennsylvania 


Issues 
Direct Wire to New York City 


CHAPLIN ano COMPANY 


Members 
N. Y. Stock Exch. Pitts. Stock Exch, 
New York Curb Exch, (Assoc.) 
419 Wood Street 61 Broadway 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
Grant 3900 Bowling Green 9-3987 
Bell System Teletype—PG 473 




















MUNICIPAL BONDS 
PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 


A. WEBSTER DOUGHERTY & CO. 
Municipal Bonds 


1421 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 2 


Philadelphia 


Teletype 
Rittenhouse 2580 


New York 
PH 70 BOwling Green 9-8184 




















Pennsylvania 
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Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Building 
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New York—HAnover 2-9369 





Bell System Teletype—PH 298 
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debt together with the new collat- 
eral trust bonds of the parent 
company. The top company’s 
funded debt will be reduced about 
one-half and its preferred stock 
will be eliminated. Total common 
stock will amount to some 2,300,- 
000 shares. 

Consolidated pro-forma earn- 
imgs as reported to the SEC indi- 
cate earnings per share of 87¢ be- 
fore sinking fund requirements on 
the new bond issue, and 77¢ per 
share after the sinking fund (for 
the 12 months ended May 31, 1946, 
pro-forma earnings were slightly 
lower at 74¢). The new Board of 
Trustees has indicated that an 
initial quarterly dividend of 15¢ 
a share will be paid about Dec. 23, 
making an annual rate of 60¢. 

The amount of common stock to 
be issued remains somewhat un- 
certain, being dependent on the 
winning bid. Enough common 
stock will be sold to provide the 
company with $11,500,000 cash. 
*The company would then issue 
15%% of the balance of the 2,- 
300,000 shares (subject to limita- 
tions) while the remaining 844.2% 
would be allocated to holders of 
the $5.50 dividend preferred stock 
amd any unused portion would be 
offered to the public. NY PA NJ 
Utilities Company and Associated 
Utilities Corp., which together 
hold 23,744 shares preferred stock, 
would offer at competitive bid- 
ding the common stock which 
they receive under the plan. The 
settlement with the subsidiaries 
of General Public Utilities Asso- 
ciated Gas System) reflects a 
compromise of long - standing 
claims and counter-claims result- 
ing from the interest in the system 
acquired by Hopson. The present 
financing will terminate any re- 
lations with the GPU system, al- 
though the management of 
NEGEA has been independent for 
some years. 

The current financing will sub- 
stantially complete the system’s 
integration program. Most of its 
subsidiaries are located in Massa- 














































New England Gas & Electric 


On July 17th Federal Judge Ford approved the recapitalization 
plan (previously approved by the SEC) of New England Gas & 
Electric Association. The company has announced that it intends to 
advertise early in August for competitive bids for $22,500,000 20-year 
Collateral Trust bonds, and up to 1,568,980 new common shares. On 
the completion of these sales consolidated senior capital will consist 





of $9,580,000 subsidiary funded® 











chusetts and have typically sound 
New England-syle capacity struc- 
tures. Three subsidiaries — New 
Hampshire Gas & Electric, Derry 
Electric Co., and Lamprey River 
Improvement Company — are lo- 
cated in New Hampshire and may 
have to be disposed of at some 
future date. A preparatory step 
is the merger of these three com- 
panies, the securities of the two 
smaller companies having been 
donated by NEGEA to New 
Hampshire G. & E. The New 
Hampshire Companies do not con- 
stitute an important part of the 
system—in the neighborhood of 10 
or 15%, it is estimated. 

NEGEA’s consolidated earnings 
statement for the 12 months ended 
May 31 showed an increase in 
revenues of about 5% and a gain 
in gross income of about 12%. 
While net income showed a slight 
decline this has little significance, 
since taxes were heavier due to a 
separate company return basis, as 
well as the pending capital 
changes. 

In the calendar year 1945 about 
65% of system revenues was from 
electricity, 33% gas and 2% 
steam heat. Subsidiaries serve 
Cambridge, Milford, New Bedford, 
Plymouth, Provincetown, Worces- 
ter, St. Croix, etc: System man- 
agement is considered sound and 
practically all the subsidiaries are 
regular dividend payers, passing 
on to the top company a substan- 
tial part of their earnings. 

Pending study of additional in- 
formation to be made available in 
the bidding prospectus, it is diffi- 
cult to appraise the new common 
stock, but a comparison with 
other recent issues would seem to 
indicate that it might be priced 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 
12, which would reflect a 5% 
yield and a price-earnings ratio 
(using the pro-forma earning fig- 
ures of 87¢ before sinking fund) 
of 13.7%. Any recovery in utility 
prices, which have shown a sag- 
ging tendency for the past few 
weeks, would naturally improve 
this estimate. 








PUBLIC UTILITY STOCKS 


We maintain an active market in the stocks of 
many public utility companies and through 
the facilities of our direct private wire 
system are especially equipped to 
trade in those markets where 
our various offices are 
located. 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 



































American Gas & Power 3-5/1953 
Federal Water & Gas 


New England Public Service 
6 & 7 Plain Pfds. 


GILBERT J. POSTLEY & Co. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Direct Wire to Chicago 













outing at 
Country Club. 
There were golf and card games 
for the visitors. Following a din- 
ner in the evening, the board of 
directors held their regular 
monthly meeting at which new 
legislation affecting the securi- 
ties business were discussed. 


Officers of the State Associa-— 
tion attending the outing were: 
Owen V. Van Camp, President, of 
Enyart, Van Camp & Co., Inc.; 
William H. Flentye, William H. 
Flentye & Co., Aurora, Vice- 
President; C. H. Redfield, Sills, 
Minton & Co., Secretary; and Ed- 
gar A. Peck, W. C. Gibson & Co., 
Treasurer. 








_ Directors of the State organiza 
tion are Joseph Blosser, Straus & 





directors and committee chairmen of the Illinois Securities Dealers 


Reckford Securities Dealers Fete Illinois Dealers Assoc. Officers 











ROCKFORD, ILL.—The Rockford Securities [ ealers Association was host to the officers, board of 


Association for their annual golf 





Mauh-Nah-Tee-See®@— 


Blosser; M. G. Kuechle, National 
Securities & Research Corpora 
tion; James J. O’Connor, J. J. 
O’Connor & Co.; Sigfred A. San 
deen, S. A. Sandeen & Co.; Her 
bert B. White, Herbert B. White 
Company; Walter Brailsford, 
Brailsford & Co.; Fred H. Mason. 
Mason, Moran & Co.; Paul 
R. Noonan, Dixon—Dretscher—Noo- 
nan, Inc.; David L. Shillinglaw, 
Shillinglaw, Bolger & Co.; Robert 
Strauss, Strauss Brothers; and 
Harry A. Trees, Paul H. Davis & 
Co. 


Group chairmen attending were ; 


Henry Grote, David A. Noyes & 
Co.; Owen V. Van Camp; Harry S. 
MacFarlane, Alfred O’Gara & Co.; 
Frank Torgerson, Link, Gorman 





& Co.; and Edward L. Kent, 
Kneeland & Co. 

The members of the Rockford 
Securities Dealers Association are 
Catlin, Mulford & Smith, Inc.; 
Conrads & Co.; Boyd J. Easton; 
King & Co.; Ralston Securities 
Co.; and S. A. Sandeen & Co. 


Paul E. Conrad is president of 
the local group, Mr. Sandeen is 
Vice-President and Mr. Easton is 
Secretary. 

John C. Ralston, Jr., of Ralston 
Securities Co., was in charge of 
arrangements for the outing, with 
Albert Surprise and Richard Ol- 
son of King & Co., in charge of 
games and prizes. 


—_ 
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Present Reaction of 
Stocks No Indication 
Of Bear Market 


(Continued from page 609) 
to come. There has been an al- 
most complete divorce effected 
over the last 15 years between 
security prices and credit. In the 
absence of margin trading and 
with present debits sharply re- 
duced, a decline in the market 
cannot touch off an avalanche of 
selling which other lenders must 
accelerate to protect their own 
loans. Moreover, the total value 
of corporate securities is today a 
much smaller fraction of our total 
national wealth than was true in 
the 1930’s. A declining market 
may affect business sentimentally, 
but it will not exert any great 
influence on business financially. 
It is true that declining stock 
prices will make future stock 
financing more difficult, but even 
this is relatively less important 
than in the past because the 
largest corporations are already 
amply provided with funds and 
have such high credit that they 
‘tend to be free of the market for 
their new cash requirements. 

To put it as simply as we can, 
‘we believe the following: 

1. The decline which began in 
- May in the industrial average has 
‘now gone far enough in both time 
and points to constitute a full cor- 
-rection of the preceding advance. 
This is not to say that it might 
not go further, but only to say 
that the chances are good that any 
further decline would carry back 
to these levels without too great 
difficulty. 

2. The elements do not appear 
to be present to create one of 
those self-generating and ac- 
celerating declines for both se- 
curities and business which make 
for a bear market. 

3. Money rates aré low and 
credit is plentiful. Demand is 
large. It would be surprising if 
business could not develop ade- 
quate profit margins where the 
elements of money and demand 
are favorable. 

4. Because the market is in its 
fifth year and is so generally held 
suspect by the more sophisticated 
buyer, it is likely to linger rather 
long at the final low point of this 
reaction. 


NASD Membership Is 
Reported at 2,514 


Membership in the National 
Association of Securities Dealers, 
Inc., on June 30 reached a total of 
2,514, the highest since Septem- 
ber, 1942, and an increase of 142 
for the first six months of 1946, 
according to announcement by 
Wallace H. Fulton, executive di- 
rector of the Association. The 
number of “registered represen- 
tatives” reported by NASD as of 
June 30 was 23,374. The fact that 
2,023 were registered since the 
Association’s by-law establishing 
this classification became effec- 
tive on January 15 is attributed 
by NASD officials to the recent 
increase in the number of firms 
engaged in the securities business 
and to an expansion in employee 
personnel. ; 

Amendments to the Associa- 
tion’s by-laws providing for per- 
sonal registration of proprietors, 
partners, officers, salesmen, trad- 
ers or other qualifying principals 
or employees of members were 
adopted a year ago by a vote of 
the membershiv. An applicant 
for registration agrees, as do 
members, to abide by the by-laws 
and rules of f>'r practice of the 
Asosciation 2 regulations and 
decisions there nder. Therefore, 
a “registere 
is in the sa 
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“tion as a mem- 
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Kennedy Elected V.-P. 
Of Mpls. First Nat’! 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, — W. 
Hubert Kennedy, Minneapolis 
business man and _ investment 
counselor, was elected a Vice 
President of First National Bank 
of Minneapolis, Minn. by the in- 
stitution’s Board of Directors, on 
July 26th. Mr. Kennedy will take 
up his new duties in the bank’s 
trust department August 1, con- 
tinuing until then in his present 
capacity as Vice President and 
Treasurer of Justus F. Lowe Co., 
Minneapolis investment counsel. 

In announcing Mr. Kennedy’s 


election, Henry H. Atwood, Pres- 





ident, pointed to the frequency 
with which the bank is called 
upon to represent the interests of 
estates or trusts in the operaion 
or liquidaion of business enter- 
prises, and indicated Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s business and investment 
experience will supplement the 
bank’s facilities in that field. Af- 
ter service in World War I as a 
major of field artillery, Mr. Ken- 
nedy was associated for twenty 
years with Wells-Dickey Com- 
pany, Minneapolis 
firm, serving as its Vice President 
and Treasurer from 1931 to 1938. 
Thereafter he headed the Cedar 
Lake Ice and Fuel Company as 
President and director until last 


year when that business was sold, 


investment 





after which he joined Justus F. 
Lowe Company. 


He was graduated from the 
University of Minnesota in 1915 
and has resided in Minneapolis 18 
years. 


Alfred V. Smith Partner 
In Brady & Garvin 


Alfred V. Smith has become a 
partner in Brady & Garvin, 115 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Mr. Smith in the past did 
business as an individual, and was 
a partner in Frank C. Masterson 
& Co. 











Jerome Keane Acquires 
Detroit Exch. Seat 


DETROIT, MICH. — Jerome E. 
J. Keane has been admitted to 
membership in the Detroit Stock 
Exchange according to announce- 
ment just made by the Board of 
Governors. 

Keane was formerly a member 
of the Exchange for a number of 
years, serving several terms as a 
governor and as chairman of va- 
rious important committees. 


The firm conducts a general 
stock brokerage and underwriting 
business at their offices located in 
the Penobscot Building under the 
name of Keane & Company. 








New Issues 


July 30, 1946. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Securities for sale, 
of an offer to buy, any 


SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 


$20,000,000 Twenty Year 272% Debentures 


Dated July 1, 1946 


Due July 1, 1966 


Interest payable January | and July 1 


Price 1014%% and accrued interest 





1,000,000 Shares Common Stock 


($1 Par Value) 


Price $10.375 Per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained only from such 
legally offer these Securities in compliance with the securities 


Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Lehman Brothers 


Lee Higginson Corporation 


é jering : or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation 
of such Securities. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


y the undersigned as may 
aws of the respective states. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 








July 30, 1946. 








Lhis announcement appears for purposes of record only. These Securities have been placed privately through the undersigned, 


and have not been and are not now being offered to the public. 


$10,000,000 


SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 


1%% NOTE 


Payable in installments 1947 to 1956 





Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
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Canadian Securities | 


By WILLIAM McKAY 
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“Industrial activity in Canada has been holding relatively stable 
throughout most of this year and recently has been gradually rising, 
according to the August Bulletin. of LaSalle Extension University 
at Chicago, Ill. “It is still about 25% below the high wartime rate 
of a year ago but slightly above the low point of the reconversion 
period. It is around 50% higher than the 1937 average which was 


one of the best prewar years. 








CANADIAN SECURITIES 
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BONDS STOCKS 


MARKETS maintained in 
all classes of Canadian 
external and internal 


bonds. 


Stock orders executed 
(for dealers, banks and 
institutions) on the Mon- 
treal and Toronto Stock 
Exchanges, or at net 
New York Prices. 


Direct Private Wires to Buffalo, 
Toronto and Montreal 
Domrnon SEcurITIES 
GRPoORATION 


40 Exchange Place 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Bell System Teletype NY 1-702-3 














CANADIAN BONDS 


. GOVERNMENT 
PROVINCIAL 
MUNICIPAL 

CORPORATION 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


A.E. AMES & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


TWO WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


RECTOR 2-7231 NY-1-1045 























“The most striking gains have 
been in the automobile industry 
and in the non-metallic mineral 
products lines. Substantial gains 
have been made in the output of 
pulp and paper, of chemicals and 
many miscellaneous items. The 
shutdowns of lumber mills have 
lowered production in _ several 
lines. Output has dropped some- 
what in the food, beverage, and 
tobacco industries as well as in 
meat packing. 

“The trend in commodity prices 
is sharply upward and the whole- 
sale price index is at the highest 
point since May 1921. The rate of 
increase has been speeding up in 
recent months, with the greatest 
rises in the last few weeks. 


“Agricultural prospects are 
favorable and current conditions 
are 22% higher than average. 
Weather has been _ especially 
favorable in the wheat-growing 
prairie provinces and the wheat 
crop may come close to 400,000,000 
bushels. Total farm output, in- 
cluding that of livestock and live- 
stock products will probably ex- 
ceed that of last year. 


“The general trend in most lines 
of industry and agriculture is ex- 
pected to continue to be quite 
favorable with more market ex- 
pansion later in the year.” 


Wholesale and Retail Trade 
Steady 


The Bank of Montreal reports 
that the wholesale and retail trade 
continues at a high level in all 
of the provinees with the excep- 
tion of British Columbia where 
there has been a slight falling. off 
due to the woodworkers’ strike. 
Acute shortages were noted in 
many lines in Quebec and avail- 
able supplies were said to be still 
falling short of heavy demand in 
Ontario. There are shortages in 
certain staple: commodities in- 
cluding soap in the prairie prov- 
inces.and there still are shortages 
in many essential lines of building 
supplies in British Columbia. 


Steel Workers Tone Down 
Demand 


The Canadian steel strike now 
boils down-pretty much to being 
a struggle between insistence by 
government arbitors on a ten- 
cents-an-hour wage hike as the 
basis for settlement of the dispute 
and a somewhat toned-down de- 
mand by the CIO for a 15-cent 
rise. Original union demands were 
for a 19% cent rise. The govern- 
ment fears inflation if the increase 
exceeds ten cents. Donald Gordon, 
Chairman of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board, told Commons 
Friday that if increases of more 
than ten cents an hour are granted 
the steel workers, he will not at- 
tempt to continue price controls. 
C. H. Millard, Canadian director 
of the union, has said the union 
would settle for “15 cents plus” 
and a 44-hour week. The steel 
companies are willing to grant a 





ten-cent rise but want a 48-hour 
week. 

A development in the strike 
was a “dogfight” over the Hamil- 
ton works of the Steel Company 
of America on Monday between 
a union-chartered plane dropping 
leaflets to non-striking workers 
within the plant and a company 
plane which attempted to scare 
the union plane off its objective. 
Thousands of pickets, street spec- 
tators and workers within the 
plant watched the fight. Last 
Thursday, too, 800 employers o 
the Canadian Tube & Steel Prod- 
ucts, Ltd., at Montreal struck on 
the grounds that the company hac 
failed to put into effect the recom- 
mendations made several months 
ago by the Quebec Labor Rela- 
tions Board. Meanwhile also, an 
order for construction of a $2,500,- 
GOO modern Great Lakes: vessel 
at Port Arthur was cancelled by 
Scott Misener of Sarnia Steam- 
ships, Ltd., primarily because of 
“chaotic conditions prevailing at 
this time between” law-defying 
labor unions and the govern- 
ment.” 


Canadian Pacific Earnings Off 


The Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company Monday reported a de- 
crease of $3,219,718 in net earn- 
ings for June compared. with the 
corresponding month in 1945. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
reported that the dollar value of 
sales in Canadian department 
stores in June was 3% higher than 
in June of 1945 but 8% lower than 
May of this year. The Bank of 
Nova Scotia in its current monthly 
review reveals that though em- 
ployment in manufacturing is 20% 
below the wartime peak at May 
1 it is 66% above the 1939 aver- 
age. Dividend payments on stocks 
listed on the Montreal Stock Ex- 
change and Curb in July were 
$4,772,051 larger than for the 
same month last year. July divi- 
dends totaled $22,058,594 this 
year and $17,286,543 last year. 


Birth Rate. Declining 


The Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, reporting a declining birth 
rate in Canada, states that “ulti- 
mately a stationary or even de- 
clining population is to be ex- 
vected” in Canada. Families of 
those in managerial and profes- 
sional. occupations are reported 
much smaller than the families 
of unskilled laborers and farmers. 
French response to increasing 
prosperity is different from the 
British, it is revealed. Whereas 
the British tend to decrease size 
of family with increasing pros- 
perity, the pattern with the French 
is just the reverse. Prime Minister 
St. Laurent told the House at 
Ottawa last Thursday that 4,000 
single men, former members of 
the Polish Army, will be brought 
to Canada to do farm work. The 
Bank of Toronto has opened a 
branch at Dawson Creek, British 
Columbia and at Rocanville, Sas- 
katchewan. 


Stocks Recover 


Though Canadian stock mar- 
kets have very quiet, stock prices 
have shown a tendency to re- 
cover somewhat from recent de- 
clines, following very closely the 
trend in New York. Newsprint 
showed some strength and. golds 
were slightly better. In New York, 
Canedian internal bonds weak- 
ened about a point but external 
bonds remained unchanged. 
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& COMPANY 


64 Wall Street, New York 5 
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Wood, Gundy & Co. 


Incorporated 
14 Wall Street, New York 5 


Direct Private Wires to Toronto & Montreal 








Challenges to the 


scarce to go around 
prices up—and fast. 
Now you do not need me to ex- 
plain why commodity prices are 
rising. Caught between the pleas 
of your customers for. goods you 
don’t have, and the explanations 
and alibis of your suppliers for raw 
materiais and merchandise they 
don’t have and can’t deliver, you 
are only too well aware of the 
mechanics of a _ sellers’ market 
from what happens every day in 
your Own businesses. You know 
too that some consumers are buy- 
ing’ more than they momentarily 
need and are hoarding — which 
constitutes not self defense but 
selfish defense’ against scarcity. 
You know further that some bus - 
nessmen are speculating in inven- 
tory, thus strengthening the sel- 
lers’ market still more because 
their withholding of goods accen- 
ctuates the scarcity. 

As one businessman to another 
you and I know that a sellers’ 
market of the kind we have now 
is a very dangerous development, 
and should not and must not be 
allowed to get out of hand. It is 
bad for business because it is bad 
business. It leads to ever widen- 
ing price gouging and unnecessary 
inventory speculation. It buys for 
the few careless and short-sighted 
businessmen the deadly gift of 
consumer ill will. It throws a 
cloud of doubt and suspicion over 
all business making it still more 
difficult to complete quickly the 
final reconversion from war to 
peace and ultimate return to a 
more balanced peacetime econ- 
omy. j 

You can be certain that this 
type of profiteering sellers will be 
at a very definite disadvantage in 
the keen competition that will re- 
turn when supplies are plentiful 
once again. For consumers have 
long memories—particularly when 
they feel they’ve been taken ad- 
vantage of unnecessarily at a time 
when they needed help most. 

Millions and millions of dollars 
have been spent to create and 
hold good will. Much of it can 
be lost in a moment of bad judg- 
ment! Yes, a momentary itching 
palm can destroy what many 
years, much hard work, and many 
dollars -hhave built up. 

Businessmen have it within 
their power to adopt policies tc 
sustain a healthy prosperity, an: 
properly serve our people, our 
communities and our Nation. The: 
must not demonstrate a momen- 
tary weakness and a short-sightec 
willingness to take a temporary 
joy-ride on someone else’s costly 
skyscraper prices. The _— short- 
sighted are always inclined to 
take the easiest way out and hope 
piously that catastrophe will not 
catch them. 

Businessmen should give careful 
thought to the amount and extent 
of their inventories. It may be 
the better part of wisdom in the 
long run—with due regard for 
special and exceptional circum- 
stances—to shorten some _ long 


is’ pushing) 


sider the advisability of cancel- 
linge some or all of any duplicate 
orders that may have been placed 
Prodeers and distributors woulc 
be wise to attempt to determin’ 
what proportion of orders d-‘i 
ritely placed with them are fic- 
titious ard represent duplication 
Later forrved cancellaticns mav he 
more costly to all of us than some 
| cereellations now. 


Businessmen should immedi- 
ately review the need for any con- 
templated construction at _ this 
time because of the present criti- 
cal housing situation. Moreover 
they should defer ayy eanita] ent- 
lays that can, for the time being, 
be postponed. 

Businessmen should again take 
the lead in selling gover: ment 
savings bonds to the public. This 

; will help drain surplus consumer 
purchasing power from the mar- 





(Continued from page 612) 


range commitments and to con- 


Fconemic Future 
ket until such time as adequate 
supplies are available. This will 
also help to assure consumer pur- 
chasing power in the days when 
its availability will be most 
needed. 


Full Production Urgent 


What is most urgent at this time 
is full production. This is the re- 
sponsibility before all of us, and 
the immediate task of the busi- 
nessman, the worker, the farmer, 
and the government. We must 
work at it with utmost speed and 
unceasing zeal. The way to im- 
prove the standard of living for 
everybody is to increese the pro- 
duction of goods and services—not 
to inflate the price of those now 
being produced. 


Here again we must remember 
that greater production will come 
only from those producers who 
price their products within the 
range most consumers can afford 
to pay. Mass production can only 
continue and grow if there is mass 
distribution and mass consump- 
tion. In the final analysis the 
consumer establishes his own ceil- 
ing price. Most consumers have 
to! A businessman can be squeezed 
just as much by the consumer’s 
inability to pay his price as he 
can be squeezed by any govern- 
mental control of his prices. 

Businessmen have always been 
one of the most progressive forces 
in our country. It is they who 
created and developed the free 
enterprise system. It is they who 
today must continue to make it 
work. It is their responsibility to 
do so, and they have a_ perfect 
right to demand that all who are 
a part of this system cooperate to 
the fullest, in seeing to it that it 
works smoothly. 


Avoiding Industrial Conflict 


Whatever aches and pains we 
may suffer as a result of the first 
stumbling block of “runaway 
prices”. may not be of long dura- 
tion. Our recovery, however, will 
depend on how well we avoid the 
second stumbling block—that of 
industrial conflict. 


This stumbling block is a very 
unfortunate one because it inter- 
feres with the production we are 
so desperately. seeking to achieve. 
Morecver, by reducing suppliés 
and raising costs, industrial dis- 
nutes tend to force prices still 
higher. Should the price-wage 
spiral get out of hand, the labor- 
management strife of recent 
months might appear as a mere 
game of tiddly-winks compared 
to what may lie ahead. 

We must remember that the 
past wave of strikes came very 
largely as a result of our inability 
to work out equitably and quickly 
the adjustments in income made 
necessary by the end of the war. 
The income of the Nation’s work~ 
ers who remained employed was 
cut substantially because of the 
reductions in overtime, because of 
down-grading, and because of 
shifts from high paying industries 
to low paying industries. 

I'm not going to argue that 
wages can be adjusted without in- 
terfering with the profit positions 
of industry. That would be like 
‘eine a blacksmith how many 
nails the horseshoe needs. My im- 
mediete fear with regard to indus- 
trial disputes is that they will lose 
for us the full production that is 
<-> absolutely essential at this 
time—so absolutely essential from 
2 price and profit standpoint, from 
2 stardpoirt of supply of goods 
badly needed, and most of all 
from a standpoint of continuous 
and sainful employment. 

If we can quickly and greatly 
increase our present production 
and keep it rolling without any 





interferences we can have our 
boom without the bust. If we 
jeopardize production in any way 
or manner, our promised pros- 
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perity may be like a gravy train 
that hit an open switch. 

The Department of Commerce 
is charged with furthering the 
domestic and foreign commerce of 
these United States. It is s.rictly 
@n advisory agency and a service 
agency—not a regulatory one. 


Proposed Stabilization Boards 


In our role as an advisory and 
service agency we see the threat 
of industrial conflict as a real 
danger. It is for that reason that 
in addressing a group of business- 
men in Chicago recently 1 pro- 
posed, for further discussion and 
thinking, a possible pathway to 
peace in industrial disputes. It 
was a challenge to both manage- 
ment and labor, and has already 
aroused some interesting and 
worthwhile reactions. 

The underlying principle of this 
plan is an industry-wide stabiliza- 
tion board headed by a paid im- 
partial chairman, with equal rep- 
resentation by both management 
and labor. These stabilization 
boards would be. continuous 
bodies, and would concern them- 
selves only with management- 
labor disputes arising in their in- 
dustries—disputes that cannot be 
settled locally or _ individually 
through collective bargaining and 
negotiation. 

I proposed that adequate funds 
for the support of each board 
should be furnished through equal 
contributions from management 
and labor, and should be sufficient 
at all times to permit the impar- 
tial chairman an adequate staff 
which can keep him supplied with 
current data covering the indus- 
try and all its component parts. 
With such data constantly avail- 
able the impartial chairman would 
be able to examine fully the facts 
of any dispute and justly deter- 
mine their worth. 


{ also proposed that the staff 
of the impartial chairman should 
be used in making a continuous 
study of the industry as a whole 
and its many complex problems. 
Such a continuing study is neces- 
sary if statistical data and hard 
facts are not to be perverted in 
their use. The function of this 
board will not be to attempt to 
establish rules and regulations for 
the conduct of the industry. Its 
work will be solely for the explicit 
purpose of arbitrating disputes. 

The collection of statistical data 
and facts would merely be a 
method of placing the impartial 
«chairman in a position to evaluate 
each company case or issue not 
nly on the basis of the immedi- 
aate contentions, but what the ef- 
fect of the dispute and its settle- 
ment would mean to the industry 
tas a whole and the position of 
the industry as a part of the total 
economy. 


I further stated that these stabil- 
ization boards should not be 
hampered by delaying legal pro- 
cedures, and that each party 
sshould be free from those techni- 
calities which so frequently im- 
pede the submission of evidence 
in ordinary courts of law. Now 
this should not be interpreted as 
the basis for collusive arrange- 
ments. I believe that the Depart- 
ment of Justice should be con- 
stantly consulted when the boards 
‘begin to work on ther legal pro- 
«cedures, 

One additional proposal that I 
made was that the decision of the 
«chairman be binding on both par- 
ties, and that each party post a 
bond that would be forfeited if 
it refused to accept his decision. 
‘This bond would be returned if 
either company or the union 
ssought legal redress through the 
«courts and gained a reversal of 
‘the impartial chairman’s decision. 


Now my reason for mentioning 
‘the plan again at this time is that 


‘the need for some public protec- 


tion against work stoppages is 
imperative. We must prepare our- 
selves now for industrial peace or 
suffer later. Several industries 


have already expressed interest in 
the plan. 


We in the Department 





of Commerce would like to see 


some industries put it into prac- 
tice. 

But no plan for industrial peace 
will work at this time or at any 
time if we do not succeed in pre- 
venting runaway prices. If we 
are to have labor peace we must 
have price and profit peace. If 
we are to have price and profit 
peace for labor, management and 
the consumer we must have full, 
uninterrupted production. 

Let us resolve our differences 
at the council table as free men 
and not on the battlefields of hate, 
blind greed, strife and ultimate 
chaos. 

Let us remember that the foun- 
dation for good industrial rela- 
tions lies in the mutual interest 
in each other’s problems and in 
the will to cooperate in solving 
those problems. 

No group can long keep its own 
little circle safe if it gives noth- 
ing to those outside of it. 


Business, after all, is just men 
and women working to a common 
purpose. 


The most important asset of any 
country is men constantly at work 
cooperating with each other and 
making and exchanging goods and 
services of real value. 

For the sake of our country and 
the world as a whole, I hope this 
can be achieved without the bene- 
fit of a shotgun marriage with 
papa government holding the 
shotgun. 


Economic Isolationism 


The third stumbling block I 
have labeled: “Economic Isola- 
tionism.” I am referring especially 
to the attitude taken in some 
quarters to foreign trade and for- 
eign loans. 

The forces unleashed by the war 
have given us an opportunity for 
an unheard of expansion of our 
foreign trade—an expansion that 
will not only be a blessing to our 
country, but to all the world as 
well. The populations of back- 
ward areas were forcefully shock- 
ed into the realization that they 
needed what we so long have had. 
They came to understand that the 
only way they could hold _ their 
heads up in this kind of a world, 
and the only way they could at- 
tain a reasonable standard of liv- 
ing would be through increased 
productivity. They are calling for 
our tools, our machinery, our 
products and our methods. 

This demand is in addition to 
the very real and extensive de- 
mand required for the reconstruc- 
tion of war-devastated areas. The 
fulfillment of both demands could 
mean an export trade, in dollar 
terms, three to five times as great 
as that which we had before the 
war. The only way we can expect 
to gain expanded foreign markets 
is to help those countries build up 
their own production and increase 
their incomes so that they will be 
able to purchase our goods. We 
must also promote a freer ex- 
change of goods between nations, 
for unless we buy what they pro- 
duce they cannot continue §in- 
definitely to buy what we pro- 
duce. Artificial mechanisms de- 
signed primarily to sustain one- 
way traffic in foreign trade in- 
variably fail and bring extremely 
troublesome problems in their 
wake, 

There is no question but that 
we can Satisfy greatly increased 
foreign trade demands. We have 
the productive capacity, we have 
the technology, we have the raw 
materials, we have the brains, and 
we have the energy with which to 
do the job. 


Must Extend Sound Credits 

However, in order to do the job 
we must extend sound credits that 
would make it feasible for foreign 
countries to trade with us in a 
progressive fashion rather than 
solely through the oppression of 
their own civilian populations. 
The urgency of industrialization is 
so strongly realized by many for- 
eign countries that they are ready 
to tighten the belts of their civil- 
ian population—as the Russians 





did.during their various five-year 
plans—and are willing to assume 
the sacrifice of temporary lower 
standards of living in order to 
rapidly accomplish this industrial- 
ization. 

They are going to industrialize! 
The choice before us is whether 
they do it with our cooperation, 
and with less hardship on thei 
civilian populations and _ with 
greater economic progress for all 
of us—or whether they do it 
through their own resources and 
other countries, and with antagon- 
ism toward us. The decis’on rest 
with us. It is for businessmen 
like yourselves to decide whether 
we have the foresight, the imag- 
ination, and the courage to under- 
take a foreign trade and a foreign 


lending policy consistent with the | 


aims of the progressive develop- 
ment of the world as a whole. 

We are a creditor nation, and 
we must act as a creditor nation. 
making it possible for our debtors 
to pay us back. 

In many quarters there have 
been those whose blind cr mis- 
guided nationalism has narrowed 
their point of view on matters of 
foreign trade and foreign loans. 
They would have the Congress ana 
the Administration attach an as- 
sortment of hazardous political 
considerations on to any recipro- 
cal trade agreement, and they 
would have us use foreign loans 
as a political means of manipulat- 
ing both small and large countries. 
This kind of thinking is danger- 
ous. It is the kind of thinking 
that breeds international hatreds 
and feeds wars. It has been tried 
too many times with disastrous 
results, as history has so clearly 
recorded. 


From a purely business stand- 
point a sensible arrangement with 
countries wanting and needing our 
assistance would be long-term 
loans at interest rates low enough 
to put the annual payments with- 
in a realistic range of a country’s 
ability to pay. 

It is my belief that the prosperity 
we would gain through such for- 
eign loan arrangements — gain 
through increased production in 
our own highly productive high- 
wage  industries—would more 
than compensate for any loan 
losses that might develop. 


Though this is not the tradi- 
tional form of lending policy, it’s 
one that is needed today, and it’s 
the one that will mean most in 
terms of the prosperity of this 
nation. Businessmen have always 
proved themselves adaptable to 
changing situations. They must 
prove themselves adaptable once 
again. For we have a choice: We 
can become prosperous by squeez- 
ing out the other fellow and 
crushing him, or we can take the 
other fellow along with us as we 


stride toward a greater economic 
future. In the first instance we 
may get a little more prosperity. 
but it would be for a short time, 
and in the end it might mean our 
own ruin. In the second instance 
we have the basis for sustained 
increase in the prosperity of the 
world as a whole, and a curtail- 
ment or elimination of the con- 
siderations that ultimately lead to 
war and to distaster. A peaceful 
world must rest on economic co- 
operation as well as on political 
cooperation. 

No man can live unto himself: 
no community can live unto itself. 
Haven't we now learned, through 
this the greatest of all wars, that 
no. pation can iong live unto itself. 

These, then, are the stumbling 
blocks. Let us use good sense and 
avoid them. Let us make them 
stepping stones to a larger, fuller 
happier life for all of us. 

There have been many times 
|in the past when people: with little 
| faith in capitalism and little faith 
| in business could not see how our 
country could advance any fur- 
|ther. But those with faith know 
|that the unique and wonderful 
feature of capitalism is progress— 
progress through increased indus- 
trialization,; through increased 
productivity, through scientific 
development and technical “know- 
how,” and, through the reinvest- 
ment of accumulated profits, tc 
both management and labor 
through the production process. 
Progress, above all, is the Ameri- 
can way of life, the way of life 
that stands out as a shining light 
of hope in a confused world and 
bids free men everywhere ever to 
strive onward and upward toward 
it. These are the principles that 
have made us a great Nation. 
These are the principles that wil) 
keep us a great Nation. Let us 
never lost sight of them. 

Let us work together along the 
road to a greater economic future 
with our eyes open, our hearts 
determined and our minds alert. 
The difficulties and struggles of 
today are but the price we must 
pay for the accomplishments and 
victories of tomorrow. Ours can 
be an exciting and’ satisfying fu- 
ture if we but will it so. 


Luckhurst & Co. Offers 
Gortley Frosted Stock 


A new issue of 88,900 shares of 
common stock of the Cortley 
Frosted Foods, Inc., was offered 
July 31 by Luckhurst & Co., Inc. 
and Reich & Co. The stock is of- 
fered at $3.25 per share. Proceeds 
of this issue will be added to pres- 
ent working capital to enable the 
corporation to take advantage of 
the expanding opportunities in the 
frozen food field. 














Floyd D. Cerf Offers 
Segal Lock Common 


A nation-wide group of invest- 
ment bankers headed by Floyd D. 
Cerf Co., of Chicago, made a pub- 
lic offering July 31 of a new issue 
of 690,082 shares of $1 par com- 
mon stock of the Segal Lock & 
Hardware Co., Inc., priced at $4.50 
per share. 

Of the 690,082 shares included 
in the financing, 514,411 shares 
have already been subscribed by 
present stockholders on the basis 
of one share for each two held. 
The remaining 175,671 shares rep- 
resent the portion being offered 
for public subscription. The com- 
mon stock is traded on the New 
York Curb Exchange. 


Proceeds from the financing are 
to be used for retiring the out- 
standing preferred issues, for ex- 
pansion of the company’s plant 
facilities, for the introduction of 
a number of new items in its ex- 
pansion program and for possible 
acquisiiions. Segal Lock owns 
over 99% of the common of Segal 
Safety Razor Corp. as well as the 
Norwalk Lock Co., founded in 
1836 and believed to be the old- 
est hardware manufacturer in the 
country. The former is one of the 
leading units in the safety razor 
field and ranks sixth in national 
distribution. It con‘emplates in- 
troducing a new-type of single- 
edge razor blade sometime within 
about nine months. 


Norwalk Lock Co. is also plan- 
ning a number of new products, 
among them a new type of ex- 
truded aluminum window frame 
and sash. Its products are now 
sold through more than 30,000 re- 
tail ou lets. Norwalk is one of the 
five largest manufacturers of 
builders hardware and first in the 
sale of jimmy-proof locks and key 
duplicating machines. 

The company is also making 
preparations for an anticipated 





large volume of foreign trade. 
During the war it was heavily en- 
gaged in war production and now 
has a plant capacity at its Brook- 
lyn and Norwalk, Conn. units ag- 
grega.ing more than 25% greater 
than before the war. 

Net earnings for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1945, after all charges and 
provision for taxes, amounted to 
$265,469 as against $192,234 for 
1944. Sales amounted to $9,749,519 
in 1945. Current assets on Dec. 31, 
1945 amounted to $2,019,751, of 
which $627,651 was cash. Current 
liabilities amounted to $643,570. 
The company has no funded debt, 








bank or other loans. 











Carl M. Loeb, 


August 1, 1946 
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By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The government bond market is still unsettled and nervous, par- 
ticularly the restric_ed issues, not because of the pressure of liquida- 
tion, but because of the uncertainties that always accompany the talk 
of a new issue... . There are those who believe that the longest re- 
s.ricted bond will sell at 101%, while others are of the opinion that 
the level of about 102% is the lowest to be expected under present 
conditions. .. . Why should reports of a new long-term bond have so 
much effect on the government securities market? .. . It is evident 
hat what one fears most is something that is not thoroughly known 
or understood... . 


This seems to apply to the government securities market, be- 
cause there is nothing tangible in the situation that would indicate 
whether there will be another issue of restricted bonds or not. 

. Thus far the so-called new issue is purely in the talking 
stages, and some believe this may be as far as it will go for 
some time to come.... 


UNCERTAINTY RULES 

It is evident that confusion and uncertainty do not make possible 
long-term forecasts. . . . Accordingly, if the market can be upset by 
rumors and hearsay, it is not likely that it will have a definite trend 
in either direction. . . . It should be remembered that the monetary 
authorities are very much concerned with the government securities 
markets, and in their efforts to manage it within certain limits, the 
element of doubt is a very important factor.... 


Recent statements of the Federal Reserve Board indicate that 
they are not in favor of new issues to non-bank investors unless 
more powers over member bank bond purchases are given to 
them. ... Yet at the present time there are reports that the 
Treasury near the end of 1946 may be in the market for new 
money, which would be used to retire issues held by the com- 
mercial banks. ... 


This would decrease member banks’ holdings of government se- 
curities and deposits, which would reduce the inflation potential. 
... It has been the consistent statement of the money managers that 
security holdings and deposits of the commercial banks must be cut 
down, yet Government Trust Funds are sellers of securities, largely 
bank eligibles, which does not decrease bank deposits or bank hold- 
ings of government securities. .. . The reason for the sale of govern- 
ment obligations by the trust funds seems to be largely for market 
control. ... 


NOW WHAT? 


The trend toward longer maturities by the commercial banks fol- 
lowing the retirement of the 3%4s on March 15 is well known... . In 


order to prevent another upward move in bank eligible issues, offer- 
ings are available from the trust funds, which will be disposed of 
only in a strong market. .. . Now comes the question of what these 
same deposit institutions will do, since they have lost sizable amounts 
of the 3s and 3%s on June 15. . . . The last uptrend in the longer 
bank eligibles was due largely to purchases by the large banks, and 
many of the trust fund obligations now for sale are not suitable 
for the smaller insti:utions because of the large premium involved. ... 


It is indicated that the member banks must still retain earn- 
ings and in order to do so they are being attracted to the longest 
intermediate and long-term bank eligible bonds. . . . There is 
no question of being able to meet deposit withdrawals because 
these institutions have sufficient short-term obligations to take 
eare of such needs.... 


Aside from the 2% 





group there remain now only the 2'%s due| 


'offered obligations that were only six months longer than the Seventh 
| War Loan issues. 
/an issue of long-term res-ricted bonds later in the year it will depend 
'largely on business conditions and the trend of commodity prices. . . . 


ANOTHER BANK ELIGIBLE NEARS 


By the middle of September, the securities that can be purchased 
by the deposit banks will be substantially augmented (unless changed 
by government decree which is not looked for) and these institutions 
will be able to acquire another bond within the 10-year range... . 
The commercial banks cannot get the necessary income from certif- 
icates and notes, which are being kept at low rates because the 
Treasury does not want an increase in debt service. . . . Accordingly 
it is expected that the member banks will be interested in accumu- 
lating the 2%s of 1956/59, when this bond becomes eligible on Sept. 
15... . The latest available figures show that the commercial banks 
own only about $255,000,000 of this obligation, and the largest amount 
of these holdings is by the country banks... . The institutions in the 
Central Reserve Cities of New York and Chicago have such small 
amounts of the 2%s due 1956/59, that they are not worth mention- 
ing. ... This leaves plenty of room for expansion of positions in the 
2's of 1956/59, among the large city banks... . 

Since these Central Reserve City banks have been among ihe 
large buyers of the 2%s due 1956/58, and the 24s due Sept. 15, 
1967/72, it is logical to assume that they will be interested in 
picking up the 24s of 1956/59, when they are available to these 
institutions. ... While there would be an extension of maturities, 


it would not be as far out as if they were taking on the longest 
bank eligible issue. ... 


POTENTIAL SWITCH 

The next higher coupon obligation that can be retired by the 
Treasury will be the 142% notes due Dec. 15. ... This security is 
outstanding in the amount of $3,261,000,000 and the latest available 
figures indicate that the commercial banks own about $2,344,000,000. 
... Again these institutions will be the largest losers through ihe re- 
demption of these notes, and in order to protect their income it is 
indicated that the deposit banks are considering a switch from the 
near-term 142% notes into the longer-term obligations particularly 
the 2%s due 1956/59, sometime after the middle of next month... . 


JUST GUESSING 

With reference to the much discussed new long-term issue of 
ineligible bonds, there are many and divergent ideas as to coupon 
rate, maturiiy and typé of security. .. . It is believed in some quarters 
that the new bonds may be in registered form and non-negotiable 
except for presentation to the Treasury for redemption. . . . Some 
hold the opinion that the much talked of issue may ex end for a 
longer period to call and maturity dates than the outstanding issues. 
... It is also reported that the proposed new issue may be offered 
only in exchange for new funds in the hands of savings banks and 
insurance companies and not for the reinvestment of monies that have 
been obtained from the sale of bank eligible issues. . 

The old guessing game is on again in government bond circles, 
without the slightest official utterance that there may be a new 
issue. ... This is not dissimilar to what has happened in the past, 
and most of the predictions at that time were far away from 
what actually happened when the offering finally came 
along.... 

Despite opinions that the Victory Loan issues would be of much 

longer maturity than the outstanding 2%s and 2%s, the Treasury 


... It should also be remembered that if there is 





SELLING LONG-TERMS 
Although the sizable liquidation of dealers’ loans is attributed to | 
the disposal of certificates, it is indicated that there has been a sub- | 


1956/58, and ihe 2\4s due Sept. 15, 1967/72, in which purchases can | stantial reduction in holdings of long-term issues. . . . Despite the fact | 


be and are being made. 


. .. On the other hand, in about a month and | that the market at times has been on the professional side, it is re-| 


one-half the 2%s due 1956/59, will be eligible for purchase by the! ported that dealers were able to lighten long-term positions at good | 


commercial banks... . 


prices, through sales to institutions... . 


| ing 


Eastman Dillon Offers 
Sunray Oil Securities 


An investment banking group 
headed by Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
made public offering July 29 of 
$20,000,000 20-year 2%% deben- 
tures and 1,000,000 shares of $1 
par common stock of Sunray Oi 
Corp. The debentures were priced 
at 101% and accrued interest, to 
yield 2.80% to maturity, and the 
common stock at $10% per share. 

Net proceeds from the sale of 
the debentures and common stock, 
together with $10,000,000 to be re- 
ceived from a 10-year 1%% se- 
rial bank loan, will be applied by 
the company to the redemption of 
its outstanding $12,350,000 15-year 
3%4% sinking fund debentures, 
due 1959, at 10542; to the payment 
of a $1,000,000 promissory note 
due September, 1946 and to the 
redemption or purchase for retire- 
ment of 255,000 shares of 44% 
cumulative preferred stock, series 
A, at $100 per share. 

The agreement of merger, pro- 
viding for the merger of Trans- 
western Oil Co. into Sunray, was 
approved and adopted by the 
stockholders of both companies at 
meetings held on July 19 of this 
year. Upon the agreement of 
merger becoming effective on 
Aug. 2, 1946, the outstanding 750,- 
000 shares of capital stock of 
Transwestern will be converted 
into 525,000 shares of the 44% 
cumulative preferred stock, se- 
ries A, of Sunray on the basis of 
7/10ths of a share of such pre- 
ferred for each share of capital 
stock of Transwestern; 255,000 
shares of such preferred stock are 
to be redeemed or purchased for 
retirement by the corporation 
with a portion of the proceeds ob— 
tained from the present financing. 
Giving effect to this financing 
and the merger, outstanding capi- 
talization of the corporation will 
consist of $20,000,000 funded debt 
represented by the new deben- 
tures; a $10,000,000 serial bank 
loan; 270,000 shares of 44% 
cumulative preferred stock, se- 
ries A, and 4,689,188 shares of 
common stock, $1 par value. 

Sunray Oil Corp. is engaged in 
the business of exploring, acquir- 
interest in and developing 
prospective and proven oil and 
gas lands and in the production 
and sale of crude oil and natural 
gas in the states of Arkansas, 
California, Kansas, Louisiana, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma and 


Texas. 
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Gongressman Wolcott 


(Continued from first page) 


courage production, and so will 
impede recovery. 

“This is going to be a prom- 
inent issue in the coming elec- 
tion campaign. The matter is 
much broader than the simple 
question of price control. What 
is involved is government con- 
trol and regimentation in gen- 
eral. People are simply rebel- 
ling. For example, perfectly 
respectable dairy farmers are 
saying that they simply will not 
go back under controls. People 
are tired of having their whole 
lives controlled. 

“Ours is fundamentally a Re- 
publican form of government. 
During the war we were will- 
ing to endure regimentation, to 
win the victory. But now I am 
being asked: ‘Did we fight the 
war only to lose our liberties?’ I 
am impress°d with the increas- 
ing aprearance of the words 
‘freedor: and ‘liberty’ in the 
mail from m~ cons‘ituents.” 
Apparently, the members of the 

Decentrol Board will ecarry on 
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‘their regular work as well as the|-n Assistant Cashicr with the Mu- 
'new. Chairman Thompson is re-j| tal Bank aud Trust Co. 


Hails Decontro!l Board 


ported in the press as expressing 
the intention to do this. Queried 
by the “Chronicle,’ Mr. Bell dis- 
closed a similar intention. It is 
believed that only with this un- 
derstanding was the President able 
to get the caliber of men he 
wanted. 

While it may appear off hand 
that the work of the Decontrol 
Board will be more than three 
men can do, even working full 
time, Mr. Wolcott points out the 
possibility of the Decontrol Board 
functioning through commissioners, 
as do district courts and ihe Court 
of Claims. 


Redden & Company Adds 


M. Woltjen to Staff 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Miss Mathilde 
Woltjen has joined the organiza- 
tion of Redden and Company, in- 
vestment securities dealers in the 
Arcade building. Miss Woltjen is 
Secretary of the Company, which 
has been in the investment busi- 
ness sinee 1935. She formerly was 
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‘as indicating a highly inflationary 
‘trend is the failure to take into 


~vehement attacks of representa- 


. labor. In their efforts to break the 
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More Statistical Miasma 


(Continued from page 607) 

of subsidies. These, it must be 
remembered, are pre-wholesale 
figures. The impact of the in- 
creases has not yet been fully felt 
by consumers. Retailers have for 
the most part held to their OPA 
prices so long as their old inven- 
tories lasted.” 

But these statements, with’ all 
their official and potential im- 
plications of propaganda, should 
be taken with a grain of salt. In 
fact, they need many grains of 
salt, before being accepted as an 
actual and factual indication of 
a general price level change. 


I 


In the first place, the data are 
highly questionable because of the 
fictional character of the source. 
Under OPA price control, the re- 
ported or “posted prices’ were in 
most cases, not actual prices. The 
so-called basic items were solely 
distorted by black market opera- 
tions. Black market prices are not 
officially recorded or published. 
But even Mr. Bowles and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Anderson 
would not deny that they existed, 
and, that in several important 
items of foodstuffs, such as meats 
and diary products as well as 
many apparel items, the black 
market price was the rule rather 
than the exception. So the re- 
puted price rise of 25% starts 
from a fictional base. As a false 
premise, it necessarily leads to a 
false conclusion. 

Another defect in using the data 


consideration the removal of sub- 
sidy payments to producers and 
processors of several important 
items. The payments, necessarily 
reduce prices below the actual 
level that they would reach with- 
out such payments. The public 
Pays the subsidies in the form of 
taxes, but, of course the amount 
paid in the form of taxes by each 
consumer may not be the same as 
that paid by individual taxpayers. 
The purpose of the subsidy is to 
relieve an individual consumer, 
who may suffer from high costs 
of certain necessary commodities 
and services, and transfer the 
cost thereof to others who can 
bear it through higher taxes. If 
all individuals paid taxes of like 
amount, subsidies would be mean- 
ingless. Subsidies mean nothing 
more than taxing the richer to 
benefit the poorer in our society. 


II 


The Commerce Department’s 
use of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics computation of price changes 
is not by any means a novel in- 
stance of distortion in the appli- 
cation of price indexes. 

The reliability of the official 
compilation of price changes has 
been frequently questioned. 
Hardly two years ago, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics was under the 


tives and spokesmen of organized 


“Little Steel Formula,” officials of 
both AFL and the CIO denounced 
the published figures as inaccurate 
and unfair to the consumer. It 
brought about a heated con- 
troversy, which led President 
Roosevelt to appoint a_ special 
committee to investigate and re- 
port upon the validity .and ac- 
curacy of the Bureau’s compila- 
tions. The then Acting Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics, Mr. 
A. T. Hinrichs, (who recently 
resigned under pressure from the 
Administration), vigorously de- 
fended the work of his Bureau, 
but was frank enough to acknowl- 
edge the defects and shortcomings 
arising from conditions over 
which he had no control, (see 
“The Chronicle’, April 13, 1944, 
p. 1502). 

The difficulties in 
accurate price 


compiling 
data; as sum- 


marized by Mr. Hinrichs were as 


(1) The fact that merchants re- 
frain from reporting prices above 
ceiling limits; 

(2) the use of an average rather 
than actual prices in the index; 
(3) the disappearance of low 
price merchandise and the im- 
pairment of merchandise quality; 
and 

(4) higher living costs arising 
frOdm migrations. 


This enumeration of defects is 
however far from complete. Price 
indexes will always remain defec- 
tive. as long as published prices 
and not. always actual prices at 
which exchanges are consumated 
are used as a base. It is common 
knowledge of price investigators 
that published or “listed” prices 
of many commodities are not al- 
ways the same as actual. prices. 
One has only to follow price quo- 
tations such as those published 
by the “Iron Age” and similar 
trade periodicals to note a sort of 
fictional stability, week after 
week, month after month, and 
even year after year, in the listed 
prices of certain standard com- 
modities. This is indicated in the 
price charts as plateaus or flat 
tops. But these plateaus do not 
necessarily mean that there have 
been no price fluctuations. Actval 
sales take place in many in- 
stances, either above or below the 
published price quotation. 


A good example of a fictional 
stabilized price is that placed on 
bessemer steel standard rails a 
number of years ago. The price 
was fixed at $27 per ton, but it 
is doubtful whether any steel rails 
during the last thirty years were 
ever contracted at this price, or 
that many tons of standard bes- 
semer rails were ever made or 
purchased during the period. But 
the quotation persisted, without 
any basis for its continuation. 

It does not appear that the Bur- 
eau of Labor Statistics fully takes 
account of this technical situation. 
Several years ago, the writer 
made an investigation of the 
month to month quotations of cer- 
tain items in the Bureau of 
Labor’s Wholesale Price Index. In 
the case of a number of articles, 
he noted unchanging quotations 
extending over several years, 
particularly in such items as salt, 
lime and other standard heavy 
chemicals, together with certain 
building materials. Yet, it became 
clear on inquiry from several pro- 
ducers of these items, that prices 
did fluctuate in the period under 
study and individual transactions 
frequently varied from those “of- 
ficially quoted” in the price lists. 


III 


Assuming that difficulties of 
this character cannot be over- 
come without a compulsory sys- 
tem of price reporting on each 
transaction, they must be recog- 
nized as fundamental problems in 
every statistical analysis of price 
fluctuations as well as changes in 
wage rates. They are equally pres- 
ent in attempts at measurement 
of non-physical and heterogen- 
eous phenomena, in which, in ad- 
dition to the qualitative and other 
factors, not measurable in quan- 
tity units, the character, quality, 
and form of almost all kinds of 
commodities and services are con- 
stantly undergoing changes. More- 
over, use and consumption of 
goods and services are also in a 
state of flux. In the tabulation of 
phenomena relating to a time 
series, such as price changes, 
there are, therefore, many factors 
to be considered outside the bare 
figures themselves, and the rela- 
tive values of these factors are 
constantly changing. No compu- 
tation can reduce their effects to 
a common denominator. All pro- 
gressive modern nations strive for 
a satisfactory guide to changes in 
price levels, by which the stabil- 
ity of the monetary unit, the 





adequacy of wages, the justice of 


be gauged. But a compilation of 
“averages” covering an endless 
variety of goods, objects and serv- 
ices, which are continuously un-' 
dergoing changes in character, 
quality, and=use, both in their 
production and consumption, can- 
not form a’ wholly reliable’ basis 
for statistical or administrative 
judgment. 

Yet, it-must be admitted, that 
without some system of statistical 
measurement along these lines, 
we would be without the crudest 
instruments to direct economic 
and political actions and all scien- 
tific attempts to trace trends and 





developments would practically 
cease or become mere guesswork 
and intuition. But this should not 
blind us to the need of precaution 
and proper analysis and judgment 
in handling and interpreting sta- 


tistical data. Bias, prejudice, or 
political expediency should have 
no part in it. Let us use statistics, 
fundamentally sound and properly 
compiled, but let us also always 
keep in mind their limitations and 
imperfections. 

In this connection, it should be 
noted that one of the foremost 
advocates of the use- of statistics 
in economic investigations, who 
also has been a learned exponent 
of the use of index numbers, Dr. 
Wesley C. Mitchell concludes his 
monograph, “The Making and Use 
of Index Numbers,” published by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
1915, by stating: 

“While index- numbers are a 
most convenient concentrated ex- 
tract of price variations, they are 
far from being a competent rep- 
resentation of all the facts which 
they summarize. Most consumers 
of statistics lack the time to go 
back of the finished products to 





the data from which they are 
made. But the increase of knowl- 
edge concerning the causes and 
consequences of price variations 
depends much more upon inten- 
sive study of-ultimate data than 
upon the manipulation of aver- 
ages or aggregates. Upon the ex- 
tension of knowledge in this field 
depend: in turn large issues of 
public welfare..Hence it is im- 
portant to collect and to publish 
in full the actual prices of as 
many commodities as _ possible, 
even though some of the quota- 
tions may not now be available 
for use in making an index num- 
ber.” 

Certainly, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the Department of 
Commerce, which interpreted the 


data of price changes covering 28 
items, during a period of two 
weeks, have not heeded the wise 
caution of Dr. Mitchell. 
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*Subscription Warrants for these 
Company, Inc., to the holders of its 
Prospectus. 514,411 shares of Common 
such Subscription Warrants. 


This announcement relates only to the 175,671 shares of Common Stock as were not 
subscribed for through the exercise of Subscription Warrants. 


This advertisement is neither an offer to sell, nor a solicitation of offers to buy, any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 
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120 South La Salle Street, Chicago | 
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The Long View 


Unsettlement in the securities markets during the past month 
provides a contrasting backdrop for the longer term outlook as seen 
by the investment management of Group Securities. The semi-annual 


report of this fund contains a special “Report of Investment Man- | 


agement” dated June 24, 1946 and signed by Frank L. Valenta, Vice- 
President in charge of investment research and management, 


We quote from the section of© 
Valenta’s report entitled | 
“Looking Ahead.” 


“Labor difficulties during the 
mext six months are likely to be 
of minor proportions, and indus- 
irial management can once again 
turn its attention toward develop- 
ing aggressively increased oper- 
ating efficiency and capacity out- 
put. It is our opinion that by the 
fourth quarter of 1946, industry 
as a whole should be operating ai 
peace-time capacity, which in 
terms of the Federal Reserve 
Board Index cof Industrial Pro- 
duction, should average around 
195, 





“Most of the increase in activ- 
ity from present levels should be 
experienced by those industries 
| which have been held back dur- 
‘ing the past six months, includ- 
| ing the automobile, electrical ap- 
| pliance, steel, railroad equipment, 
industrial machinery, and rail- 
‘road industries. It is our belief 


minor advances in the rate of ac- 
tivity in consumer goods indus- 
tries, the second half of 1946 
should record substantial advances 
in the production of 
durable goods industries and of 
capital goods industries. 

“An important fac or in the ex- 
tent to which industrial activity 
will.continue to recover will be 
the policies of the Federal Reserve 
Board. The present policies of the 
Board, if continued, could lead to 
a tightening of the money and 
credit situation, which in turn 
would tend to restrict business ac- 
tivity and business expansion. It 
seems probable that the Federal 
Reserve Board will recognize the 
dangers existing in i s present pol- 
icies, and that it will change these 
plans before the summer is over. 

“With the price adjustments 
now under way, industry’ will 
again experience adequate profit 
margins, and corporate earnings 
in the seeond half of 1946 should 
be substantially higher than dur- 
ing ihe past six months. This 
should, in turn, be reflected in a 
trend toward higher dividend pay- 
ments, inasmuch as American cor- 
porations are now in a sounder 
financial position than at any time 
in history. 

“Despite the widespread strikes 
in the firs: half of the year, we 
believe that national income for 
the year 1946 will equal the high- 
est level reached during the war 
years, and, assuming a correction 
of Federal Reserve Board policy, 
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national income in 1947 should 
‘reach record high levels. While 
ithe satisfaction of deferred con- 
|sumer demand in many lines is 
|likely to materialize much sooner 
is generally believed, the 
| broad and substantial contribution 
of the capital goods industries to 
the purchasing power of the coun- 
try, should provide a basis for a 
‘continued high level of demand 
for many years to come. It is for 
lthis reason that your management 


|has emphasized the attrac.iveness 
lof capi.al goods industries’ secur- 
| ities. 

“In view of the extended period 
of chaotic labor conditions, it is 
not impossible that the present 
| general feeling of uncertainty may 
con inue to prevail in the near 
future, reflecting disappointment 
| with earnings reports for the sec- 
ond quarter of the year. Our es- 
timates for the next 12 months, 
however, indicate that net earn- 
|ings af.er taxes might well exceed 
ithe previous peak net earnings es- 
tablished in 1929, and on the basis 
|of such earnings results it is our 
| belief that security prices, will 
| ultimately, advance to substan- 
itially higher levels than at pres- 
;ent. It is, of course, na.ural to ex- 
| pect that in its adjustment to the 
| higher price levels which will pre- 
'vail in the future, readjustments 
|will be necessary from time to 
|time. Many investors refer .o this 
development as “inflation.” We 
believe that the soundest way to 
protect against it is to follow or- 
'thodox research and investment 
procedure. 

“Underlying all ‘he confusion of 
the past and next six months is 
the fact that the nation as a whole 
is in sound financial position. The 
American public has accumulated 
more savings than at any time in 
history. It desires a high s andard 
of living. The basic factors for a 
long period of prosperity are in 
|existence—we are confident that 
|ultimately they will be accelerated 
/and in full force, that we shall ex- 
| perience a long period of business 
activity higher than ever experi- 
enced in ‘his country, and that 
this, in turn, will be translated 
into new high levels of corporate 
learning power. and substantially 
higher levels of security prices.” 








* * a 
| The interim report of Group 
|Securities from which the fore- 
going is quoted covers the six 


months ended May 31, 1946. Dur- 
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ing tha: period net assets of the | 
fund increased by 41% to $117.-| 
038,152 and the number of share- 
holders by 29% to over 36,000. 


‘Gentral Republic Co. 
Promotes Three 


Keystone Custodian Fund, | CHICAGO, ILL.—Newton P, 
Series S-2 |Frye, President of Central Re- 
During the six months ended|PUblic Company, 209 South La 
May 31, 1946 total net assets of| Salle Street, announced the pro- 
Keystone “S-2” rose from $29,-|™otion of three key members of 
969,603 to $33,958,968, reflecting | his organization, two of whom 
for the most part a rise in the net| have been associated with the 
asset value per share from $17.45| firm and its predecessors for the 
to $19.36. At the end of the six-| P@St 20 years. 
month period, the market value of |. Curtis B. Woolfolk is appointed 
securities owned exceeded their| Manager of the Corporation Buy- 
cost by $9,575,378. |ing Department. Woolfolk is @ 
Total assets of the ten Keystone 








graduate of the Uiversity of Chi- 
Funds as of May 31, 1946 were in ; 
; : * Republic Company and its prede- 
| Cessors since 1926. 
LEIS Ie: * See ALES ’ 
| Edde K, Hays, who is appointed 
Allan N. Young Offers Sales Manager, has been in the 
‘ y i] } Sh | 1926 F » 1 ~ Cc raaAre . ~ 
t | 1926. For the past 9 years Hays 
wane s ppare ares | has been Manager of the Trading 
Allan N. Young & Co. Inc, of- | Department and, for 11 years pre- 
fered to the public July 29 30,000) vious to that, was a member of 
dend preferred stock and 30,000 Robert Boedeker. who becomes 
shares of common stock of Janet’s Manager of the Trading Depart- 
Apparel Shops, Inc. The shares} ment, joined Central Revublic 
are being offered in units of one) Company in October 1945. He has 


cago, and has been with Central 
excess of $186,000,000. 

investment banking business since 
shares of 45-cent cumulative divi- | the Sales organization. 
share of preferred stock and one | spent 20 years with the Trading 


share of common stock at $10) departments of several large in= 
per unit. ; vestment firms. 

Proceeds from the financing, aoe 
together with other funds, will 


be used by Janet’s Apparel Shops, 
Inc., to purchase all of the out- 
standing stock of Janet’s Inc., 
which through subsidiaries op- 
erates nine retail women’s ready- 
to-wear stores and one apparel 
department in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

The preferred stock, beginning 
in 1949, will have the benefit of 
a cumulative sinking fund equal | 
to 10% of the preceding fiscal! hanking firm of Spencer Trask & 
years net earnings remaining | Co 
after taxes and preferred dividend| ~~ ~ 
requirements. The sinking fund 


will be applied to purchase or | 
redemption of preferred stock at | 
not exceeding $10 per share plus 
accrued dividends. At the option 
of the corporation, the preferred 


Spence Trustee of 
Dime Savings Bank 


William T. Spence has been 
elected a Trustee of the Dime 
|Savings Bank of Williamsburgh, 
Brooklyn, according to an an- 
|/nouncement made by C. C. Mol- 
lenhauer, President. Mr. Spence 
is associated with the investment 
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y Z | pany, payable August 26, 1946, to stock- 
stock will be redeemable in whole | holders of reegrd as of the close of bus- 
ines; August 5, 1946. 
or part at $10 a share plus ac- a0 . bt : ae 
<aRe b icultural Series $.07 
crued dividends. pen & Dist. Series 14 
r . . . Automobile Series .08 
Upon completion of the financ- | nearer tie ag 08 
ing, 30,000 preferred shares and pons —_— — a! 
aan ‘ Sui.ding Supply Serie )S 
225,000 common shares will be} gusiness Equip. Series 10 
. i (vemic terie.« c 
outstanding. The company has no| f° rec Eau hy - 
funded debt. | Focd Serie i2 
Government Bonds Serie 12 
; Insurance Stock Series ll 
| Machinery Series 06 
| Merchandising Series 15 
| Me tal Series 06 
T | Oil Scries 11 
REPUBLIC | Public Utility Series .03 
eel! 3 | Railroad Series .08 
IN y ESTORS | Railroad Equip. Series 04 
: ‘ | Steel Series 07 
TT), | Tobacco Series 10 
FUND Inc. | Diversified Investment Fund .20* 
| Diversified Speculative Shs .04 
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Price Uncertainties Hamper Business Planning 


(Continued from page 698) 
the previous peak. Construction 
costs are somewhat higher than 
they were in 1920 and the trend 
is still upward. 

Food prices have also risen close 
to the peak. The Dun & Brad- 
street index of the wholesale 
prices of thirty-one food commod- 
ities rose during the first part of 
July to $5.20 or 27% above the 
corresponding period a year ago. 
The peak figure for this index ai- 
ter World War I was $5.30 which 
was reached in July, 1919. A sim- 
ilar index of thirty basic commod- 
ities, many of them other items 
than foods, show about the same 
trend. After the first upward 
spurt, prices of several impor- 
tant commodities declined. 


Future Trend Uncertain 


_ The outlook for prices in the 
future has been much more puz- 
zling than usual and many Signi- 
ficant factors affecting prices may 
not be cleared up for some time. 
During most. of last month, the 
question as to whether or not any 
price controls by the Federal gov- 
ernment would be established had 
not been decided. Businessmen 
could not estimate what prices 
might be established for the goods 
they have to sell nor for the raw 
materials which they purchase 
They realized that even though 
some form of price control for 
their products should be restored, 
they could not ascertain what 
standards for establishing prices 
would be specified in the new law 
nor what might be decided by tne 
administrator of the law. Until 
more is known about the policies 
which will be carried out in con- 
nection with these artificia] con- 
trols, much business planning for 
future production must be pcs:- 
poned. 

. Many economic forces are push- 
ing prices higher and they are 
very strong. Supplies of a large 
number of products are still be- 
low demand, because productior 
in major industries lagged during 
the first half of the year. Even i 
those lines where production ha 
been large, the demand has beer 
even greater as consumers wante- 
more goods and they had enougrk 
purchasing power to buy all tha? 
has been available. Large and 
Zrowing demand always operates 
to boost prices until more goods 
can be produced and the supply 
increases. 

Consumer attitudes will hav« 
much to do with future pric« 
trends and these attitudes caanc 
be predicted with any high degre 
of accuracy. A shift in attitudes 
may come suddendly as it did 1 
1920 and if it does this year i 
would be followed by a halt ir 
price rises. and possibly som< 
sharp declines. A number of mi 
nor buyers’ strikes have been re- 
ported and in many retail store: 
consumers are said to be mor 
discriminating in their purchas- 
ing but so far total retail sal< 
have not been greatly affectec 
They are currently running mor 
than 20% higher than a year ag 
and @re providing a good marke 
for ail goods that can be por. 
duced. 

Increased supplies will also hal 


‘a rise in prices and as the enor 


mous productive capacity of th 
country gets into full operatio: 
quantities of goods should b’ 
turned out at close to wartime 
peaks. The many obstacles thi; 


"year have prevented them from 


reaching more than 75% of that 
level. Time is also required to gei 
the supplies of civilian goods intc 
the hands of retailers and dealers 
These conditions partly accouni 
for the current shortages ‘n many 
lines but they are gradually being 
‘corrected. Supplies will be large: 
each month and will soon be suf- 


‘ficient to meet most of the large 


demand which is the result of past 
shortages in addition to current 
needs. 

. These considerations which tend 
to hold down price rises should be 





kept in mind even though they 
may not be fully effective for 
many months. They will be 
taken into account by business- 
men who are planning for condi- 
tions a year or more from now. 
Then competition among. sellers 
may be extremely keen as eaci 
producer tries to sell the large 
output of his factories. Prepara- 
tions are now being made by alert 
businessmen to build up their 
sales forces, strengthen their 
marketing programs, advertising 
and sales promotion efforts.in or- 
der to be ready for the change 
from a sellers’ market to a buy- 
ers’ one. Sales training programs 
are being remodelled and im- 
proved to sell the largest quanti- 
ties of goods. 


Many Costs Have Risen 


Before the current upward price 
trend is reversed, however, the 
upward pressure will be main- 
tained and is likely to be predom- 
inant during the next few weeks 
and poss:bly months, The large 
amounts of government spending 
in excess of receipts continues to 
add new force to the already large 
consumer savings and current 
consumer incomes, Business costs 
have increased sharply this yea) 
because of the many rises in wage 
rates. A large number of thes 
increases in labor costs could be 
met only by higher prices because 
even though profits had beer 
large they were not enough tc 
cover the amounts. of additiona! 
expenses. 

Higher wage rates can be met 
only by higher productivity o1 
larger volume. Profits per unit o’ 
sale in most industries is too smal’ 
to provide for more than mod- 
erate increases in wage rates, eve’ 
if all were taken. Not all profit 
can be paid out in costs for an) 
extended period because business 
cannot operate unless expenses 
are below receipts.. The drastic 
upward adjustments this year ac- 
companied by reduced volume due 
to work stoppages have made nec- 
essary many price increases 
These increases in turn are add- 
ing to the cost of living-and thus 
exerting pressure for: additiona 
raises in wage rates. 

The country is now caught 
temporarily at least, in a wage 
price spiral in which each rise iv 
one pusnes a similar rise in the 


other. No one can tell how lor 
it wiil last. It could end quietly 
with moderation in wage de- 


mands, in price increases, and it 
increased productivity of labor. I 
more can be produced for eac 
man hour of work, the added vol- 
ume would go far in bring'n: 
about a satisfactory balance pe- 
tween costs, prices, and volume. 
Proper leadership by govern- 
ment, industry, and labor can do 
nuch to bring about that balance 
which will mean a higher stand- 
ard of livnig for all. We need to 
keep in mind that the basic fun- 
damental for a high standard of! 
living is not the number of dol- 
lars each group can get for itself 
often at the expense of othe 
groups. Prosperity -and national 
well-being depend upon the vol- 
ume of goods and services tha 
are being produced, Only as total 
production irereases, can every- 
one have more. The prime objec- 
tive of ali those directing any 
phase of the economic system 
should be the larger productior 
of these goods and services. 

Unless we hold firmly to this 
objective and strive for the right 
kind of balance, the wage-price 
spiral will continue until it ends 
in a drastic collapse which might 
involve far more serious rea?- 
justrents than were necessary in 
the post-war depression of 1921 
and 1922. Whatever constructive 
is done to halt the too-rapid price 
rise will help provide the highest 
prosperity that can be maintained 
at a level above that of ‘the pre- 
war years, 

Average hourly earnings of fac- 
tory workers have risen to a new 





high of $1.08 cents an hour, ac- 
cording to a survey recently made 
by the U. S. Department of Labo1 
During the past year straight time 
hourly earnings have increasec 
five and one half cents. In many 
factories the increase has been 
much greater and the figures do 
not show some of the most recent 
increases that have been granted. 


These figures are important be- 
cause they indicate the change ir 
labor cost. which constitutes one 
of the major items of expendi- 
ture. In addition, costs for many 
manufacturers have been mad 
even higher because of addec 
costs among suppliers who have 
been compelled to raise the prices 
of raw materials to meet their 
own higher costs. Increases im- 
posed at any point in the process 
of production. from raw materials 
to finished products, must be re- 
flected all along the line and 
make necessary readjustments in 
prices. These readjustments are 
not yet completed after the recent 
wave of wage increases and they 
will continue to push prices to 
consumers. higher. 


Consumer Purchasing Power 


While prices are being pushed 
higher by rising costs, consume) 
purchasing. power. for many 
groups is not expanding at the 
same rate. Although hourly earn- 
ings of factory workers have hi 
anew peak, weekly earnings have 
declined due to shorter hours 
According to the same survey * 
the U. S. Department of Labor 
the workers’ take-home pay has 
declined 9% during the past year 
while the general cost of: living 
has gone upon close to 5% and 
the recent price rises have pushed 
it even higher; 

The most general measure t 
total purchasing power is the 
amount of the income payments tc 
all individuals. So far this year 
these payments have been runnin; 
close to 5% lower than they wer« 
a year ago. This falling off ha 
not yet affected retail sales, be- 
cause savings have been much less 
than they were during the wai 
years. Consumers are spending 
larger percentages of their cur- 
rent income and at the same time 
the data for credit sales show that 
they are going into debt more 
than in recent years. If presen’ 
trends continue, installment ac- 
counts outstanding will reach ¢ 
new peak and all the wartime re- 
duction will be made up by the 
end of this year. 

In fundamental relationships 
the supplies of goods and the mar- 
kets for those goods are gradually 
changing and at some time in the 
future the situation will be just 








the opposite from what it has 
been for several years. In the 
meantime, however, indications 
point toward a continued high 
level of business activity. 


Production 20 Per Cent Below 
Last Year 


The upward trend in industria, 
production which started after the 
end of the strikes has continuec 
and factory output is movin; 
steadily toward a rate which wil 
be equal to that of a year ago 
The volume of civilian goods be- 
ing turned out is much greate: 
than it was last year, although } 
is much below expectations. Th 
automobile industry, for example, 
produced less than one-third the 
number of cars in the first half of 
the year that were. scheduled. 
Many physical problems of recon- 
version were completed on time, 
but labor-management difficulties 
closed many plants for long peri- 
ods. Similar strikes in the plants 
of suppliers resulted in shortages 
of individual parts which fre- 
quently held up the assembling of 
cars and trucks which were other- 
wise ready for delivery. Similar 
situations have prevailed in many 
other lines and account for a con- 
siderable part of the relatively 
poor showing made during the 
first part of the year. 


In spite of these many difficul- 
ties, much progress was made and 
goods were turned out in much 
greater volume than was _ indi- 
cated by the rate of operations for 
such major industries as steel, au- 
tomobiles, and coal. To evaluate 
the achievement accurately, both 
favorable and unfavorable factors 
need to be fully considered. The 
variations among different indus- 
tries have been much greater than 
in normal times and to measure 
what has been accomplished, facts 
should be used that are fairly 
representative of the general level 
of production. We need to guard 
carefully against the mistake of 
picking only those facts that seem 
to support a preconceived opinion 
as to conditions. Unless that cau- 
tion is taken, one may want to 
consider the situation as unfavor- 
able and prepareé’an index based 
on weekly ouput of coal during 
the coal strike or of steel during 
the steel strike. The resulting fig- 
ure will, of course, be very low. 
It would not be accurate, how- 
ever, because those abnormally 
low figures for those industries 
did not accurately indicate what 
all industry was doing during that 
time. ; : 

A misleading conclusion can 
also be drawn if the opposite kind 
of figures are selected. Many in- 
dustries have been operating at 
levels far above last year, espe- 
cially in the production of civil- 
ian goods, and even farther above 








the prewar years. An example is 
the chemical industry which has 
been producing, at more than 
double, the average of the prewar 
years, while the output of indus- 
trial chemicals has been 4 times 
greater, The machinery industry 
has also been operating at more 
than double the prewar rate. 


Significant Comparisons 


In evaluating how mucn has 
been accomplished this year and 
in ascertaining the current situ- 
ation, we should make those com- 
parisons that are most significant. 
To state that production has not 
yet reached the wartime peak or 
high level of a year ago when the 
government was spending many 
billions more for war than it now 
is does not mean that business Is 
poor this year. It can be below 
last year and still be a best peace— 
time year for the production of 
goods as well as for services. 

Other ‘comparisons are alse 
needed to determine the level of 
general prosperity which we are 
having. One comparison is with 
the five-year average from 1935 
through 1939. That is a relatively 
low base as it covers some years 
of abnormally low production. As 
compared. with that base, how- 
ever, factory output, according ta 
the comprehensive index of the 
Federal Reserve. Board has aver- 
aged more than 50% higher. It 
has been almost 40% higher than 
the year 1939 which was the last 
peacetime year in which spending 
for war~ had been little influ- 
enced. Production during the first 
half ‘of this year has been about 
the same as the monthly average 
during 1941 when spending for 
military purposes had already 
reached a fairly high level. 

By keeping in mind clearly all 
these comparisons, one can see 
that the achievements by industry 
this year have been considerable 
in spite of all obstacles. They 
have not been enough to make a 
new peak but the present trend is 
in that direction and a few 
months at the present rate of in- 
crease would reach_it. Output is 
large enough to provide enormous 
quantities of goods to go far in 
meeting the demand when they 
are properly distributed where 
they will be accessible to con- 
sumers, 


Business Volume Same as 
Last Year 

While industrial production has 
been gradually expanding, the 
volume of business as measured 
by financial transactions has been 
holding steady, slightly above a 
year ago. Preliminary figures for 
the most recent weeks indicate 
that volume probably is forging 
ahead again, partly due to the rise 

(Continued on page 628) 
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Southern Pacific is having a hard time adjusting its operations to 
the sharply declining rate of freight and passenger business. In par- 
ticular, it seems likely that the recent very precipitous drop in the 
passenger business, a drop which got under way considerably later 
than did that in freight business, is having a quite adverse influence 


on operating results. 
earlier for the _ five 
through May, with the decline 
widening to 33% for the month 
of May alone. Passenger revenues, 
which accounted for 20% of gross 
in the 1945 interval, were off 
19.7% for the full five months 
(the decline was less sharp than 
that recorded for gross revenues) 
but in the month of May alone 
declined more than 43% from 
the like 1945 month. 

Just as the war-time increase 
in passenger revenues was not 
accompanied by any comparable 
increase in passenger train miles 
or passenger car miles, so it is 
impossible to cut the service ren- 
dered so sharply when revenues 
begin to contract. In many cases 
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the rise or fall in passenger 
revenues is attributable largely to 
a fluctuating load factor, and dur- 
ing the war virtually all railroads 
were benefiting from unprece- 
dentedly heavy loading of pas- 
senger cars. It is no secret that 
quite often the cars were filled 
to well over 100% of capacity. 
There is obviously quite a differ- 
ence in the revenue received, but 
little difference in the expense 
involved, between running a pas- 


senger train half full and com- 
pletely occupied. Falling pas- 
senger business, then, naturally 


brings with it a rapid rise in the 
passenger operating ratio. 


Although Southern Pacific’s 
gross was down more than 23% 
for the five months through May 
the onerating expenses were vir- 
tually unchanged. Maintenance 
Charges were cut by approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 to $75,634,900 or 
about 6%. This was merely an 
accounting matter, however, re- 
flecting a net credit of some 
$9,000 this year for amortization 
of defense projects compared with 
a charge for amortization of over 
$6,700,000 a year ago. The actual 
maintenance expenditures were 
heavier than they were in 1945. 
Similarly, transportation costs 
were up from $78,747,000 to $81,- 
351,000 in the face of the con- 
traction in business. 

Southern Pacific is one of the 
few roads which has apparently 
taken full advantage of possible 
tax carrybacks. For the five 
months through May there was a 
credit of $13,508,000 for Federal 
income taxes, contrasted with a 


= 





charge of $36,555,000 in the period 
through May, 1945. Even with 
the substantial tax credit earn- 
ings. available for the _ stock 
amounted to only $5,923,692 or a 
little less than $1.60 a share. There 
appears to be little question but 
that from here on earnings will 
begin to improve, For one thing 
there will be the rate increases, 
even though meager, accruing 
from July 1. For another thing, 
it is anticipated that over the 
reasonably near term the road 
will begin to get at least some 
measure of control over its ex- 
yenses. With this potentiality, 
and with the road in a particu- 
larly strong financial position, the 
general feeling among rail men is 
that the present dividend rate 
may be considered safe even 
though the earnings for 1946 will 
almost certainly be very modest. 

Regardless of the earnings ex- 
perience of the present year many 
rail men look upon the long term 
prospects of the road as highly 
favorable. Over the long term 
its trend of freight traffic and 
gross revenugds has been more 
favorable than that of the indus- 
try as a whole or other roads 
operating in the same territory. 
In large measure this has been 
due to secular industrial and agri- 
cuitural expansion of large parts 
of the service area. This indus- 
trial growth and expansion in 
population has been given added 
stimulus by war conditions. At 
the same time the management 
has accomplished a significant re- 
duction in outstanding debt which 
has been augmented by lower 
coupon refunding of outstanding 
bonds. All in all, estimates of 
potential normal earning power 
under peace-time conditions run 
from about $7.00 to $9.00 a share 
and this outlook is viewed as 
justifying a constructive attitude 
towards the stock regardless of 
what earnings may or may not be 
realized in the single year 1946, 
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in prices, The current rate is close 
to three times the rate when the 
war started in 1939. The rise is 
indicated by the much larger 
amounts of bank clearings and the 
checks being cashed, as well as 
by the larger amounts of currency 
in circulation. The quantity of 
money being used has increased 
about 5% during the last twelve 
months and is now above $28,- 
000,600,000. The prewar figure 
was less than $5,000,000,000, Prob- 
ably not all of it is being used, 
but a substantial part of the in- 
crease represents more buying 
and selling than ever before. 

The comparison between factory 
output of goods and the dollar 


These two items may diverge con- 
siderably during a period of ex- 
pansion and of rising prices but 
they are likely to come closer to- 
gether again. At present they are 
being brought together by the rise 
in production, which means that 
more goods are going to be avail- 
able. Part of business volume in- 
dicates spending by consumers for 
services as well as for goods. Some 
of it may represent speculative 
buying and some building up of 
inventories. The expansion of 
commercial, industrial, and agri- 
cultural loans may indicate the 
extent to which bank credit is be- 
ing used for these purposes. Loans 
of those kinds by the member 
banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem have increased 30% during 
the last year. The increase has 
been greater than in any recent 
year. 


Trends in Leading Lines 


Current trends in several lines 
show clearly the importance of 
considering what is taking place 
in each industry as well as the 
changes in the general average of 
all industries. While total produc- 
tion may be holding quite stable 
or slowly rising, activity in some 
fields may be increasng rapidly 
or possibly declining. 

The rise in building construc- 
tion this year has been most sig- 
nificant. Some advances were 
made last from the low point in 
early 1945, but the most rapid in- 
creases have been this year. The 
F. W. Dodge Corporation reports 
that construction contracts award- 
ed in 37 states east of the Rocky 
Mountains during the first six 
months of this year reached a 
new peak. The amount was $500,- 
000.000 greater than the $3,347,- 
000,000 during the first part of 
1928 which was the previous peak 
year. The major part of this con- 
tract volume represented residen- 
tial building started, although it 
does not indicate homes or hous- 
ing units completed. A much 
larger percentage than usual is 
being delayed because some items 
are missing. 

Building is being held back by 
shortages of labor and of materi- 
als. Lumber is one of the most 
important of these shortages but 
other types of building materials 
are also scarce. Production of 
many items is being increased but 
several months will be needed be- 
fore enough is available to meet 
all the demands. Construction is 


volume of business is significant. | 








Price Uncertainties Hamper 
Business Planning 


(Continued from page 627) 


also hampered somewhat by ris- 
ing costs, both of industrial build- 
ings and residential ones. The 
rise in costs last month was the 
greatest during any similar pe- 
riod since 1940. 

Activity in the steel industry 
has continued to expand and in 
recent weeks has been operating 
at just a little under 90% of capa- 
city. Weekly output has been 1,- 
500,000 tons which is only 6% 
lower than it was a year ago, and 
about 14% below the all-time 
peak. Total output of steel for 
the year is far below last year 
and the shortage of steel will hold 
back expansion in many indus- 
tries. A shortage of steel scrap 
may reduce operations during the 
next month unless more material 
can be found. 

The petroleum industry has 
been increasing its output and last 
month reached a new peak in the 
production of crude oil. Average 
daily output has been just under 
5,000,000 barrels, slightly higher 
than a year ago when the war 
demands were heavy. Increased 
use of petroleum and its products 
by the public have more than off- 
set the decline in military use. 

The textile industry is also op- 
erating at a higher level than it 
was earlier this year, although 
production has not yet caught up 
with the enormous demand. Cot- 
ton consumption by mills has been 
above 800,000 bales monthly as 
compared with around 600,000 in 
1939, Consumption of wool has 
been lagging somewhat behind 
last year but current indications 
point to further expansion during 
the last half. Total output may 
reach 560,000,000 yards of woolen 
and worsted products which will 
be considerably above the 375,- 
000,000 made in 1939. 

The output of consumer durable 
goods is expanding steadily and in 
some lines quite rapidly. The 
output of radios has already sur- 
passed the prewar monthly aver- 
age in number of sets, although 
not in total] sales volume. Most of 
the radios now being produced 
are the smaller models. More au- 
tomobile tires are being produced 
than ever before and if present 
schedules are maintained the 
number will surpass the previous 
high vear by 30%. Production of 
washing machines and vacuum 
cleaners has surpassed the prewar 
monthly average. Production of 
refrigerators and electric ranges 
is lagging but the trend is up 
ward and prewar rates will be 
reached within a few weeks. 

Agricultural Prospects Are 
Promising 

Agriculture has been making an 
even better record than industry 
this year and the current outlook 
is for crops that will be close to 
an all-time high. Conditions may 
change during the critical month 
of August, but unless they become 
unfavorable the corn crop is ex- 
pected to establish a new record 
of 3.341,646,000 bushels. The 
average condition of all crops is 
the best since 1942. 
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Why must sleeping car passengers’ 
put up with “rolling tenements’? 








9 Out of Every 10 Sleeping Cars Now in Service 
Belong in Museums! What 


NYONE who ever takes an overnight 
train trip owes it to himself to 
read these facts: 


The average age of the 6,800 sleeping 
cars now in operation is almost 22 years. 
Nearly 25% ef them were built before 
the first world war. (Would you expect 
a comfortable ride in an automobile 
built between 1919 and 1915?) 


Compared to really modern sleepers, 
these old cars are as out of date as high 
button shoes! And to ride in these jit- 
tering tenements on wheels, 25 to 35 years 
of age, the traveler pays a premium fare. 


} *7 } 
wonder YTauroaas are 


Is it any 


business to the airways and the higaways? 
b » 
What’s the Reason? 


Don’t think this situation is due to the 
war. It existed long before the war. Only 
900 sleeping cars—a mere 13°% of those 
were built in the last 
16 years, and less than 99% are cf modern 
lightweight design. 


now on the rails 


With over 6,000 new sleepers needed, 
only 764 had been ordered as of June 1. 
These were ordered in small lots of varied 
design by 25 big railroads for their own 
use. (More than 30 other roads that 
operate sleeper service did not have asingle 
sleeping car on order!) 


Not only does this piecemeal method of 
buying mean that the new cars will be 
ill-fitted for through service; it is one of 
the principal reasons why they will cost 
four times as much per pound to build as 
an automobile. 


Since last September, the C & O has 
tried in vain to get other railroads to agree 
on sleepers of standardized designs and 
to place sufficient orders so that.all rail- 
roads can gain the economies of mass 
production. 


Our efforts have been given no encour- 


agement..We are tired of waiting and so_ 


are the travelers we serve. Apparently, 
the-only..way.-the.C & O ean get modern 
sleepers is to have its own built! 


We Will Wait No Longer! 


We cf the C& Olines will not sit by idly 
while our night passengers travel in 
outdated roiling tenements. We are 
now inviting bids from manufacturers 
on enough modern sleeping cars to 
replace every sleeper on our lines, 
with a substantial margin to spare. 


We have taken this step, independently, 
with great reluctance. To supply our own 
sleeping equipment, it is necessary to buy 
not only enough cars to meet our routine 
requirements—but with no pool of modern 
equipment to call upon, we must also 
provide for seasonal and other peaks. 


This is not the most economical way to 
secure modern sleeping car service. But, 
as far as we can see, it is the only way 
open to us. 


The C & O Repeats Its Offer! 


The present situation is plain bad business. 
People want modern .equipment. They 
have shown themselves eager to travel.on 
the railroads that provide it. Even before 
the war, new lightweight streamliners 
were packed to capacity on routes where 
their old-fashioned: predecessors had -trav-) 
eled half empty. 


Can Be Done About It? 


The demand for travel accommodations 
has never been greater than it is today. 
Yet ancient sleeping cars still clutter up 
the rails while the airways and highways 
shine with new models. It doesn’t make 
sense! 


The need is self-evident foranefficient, 
new slecping car operating company 
which can and will buy modern cars 
competitively in quantity and service 
them economically. The past record of 
America’s only slzeping car operating 
company offers little encouragement 
that it will fill these needs. We will 
gladly release all the new cars we 
purchase to any independently oper-. 
ated pool that will demonstrate an 
interest in making modern sleeping 
car equipment available toall railroads, 
at reasonable cost. If the other roads 
will do as much, it should be easily 
possible to attain this objective. 


What roads will co-operate in this 
drive to give the traveler better service 
at lower cost? 
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popularity among investors. 


provides. There is no adequate 
substitute for insurance, thus in- 
surance companies are not sub- 
ject to the vicissitudes which have 
harassed other types of business 
and industry, so often rendered 
obsolete through new inventions 
and. technological progress. As a 
matter of fact, the.contrary has 
been the case with insurance, for 


créased the need for insurance 
and opened up many new lines 
of coverage which alert insurance 
companies have not been slow to 
exploit. As a result of this con- 
dition, companies engaged in the 
business of insurance enjoy a far 
longer average life than do com- 
panies engaged in almost any 
other type of business enterprise, 
with the exception of banking. 
Not only is their length of years 
in business outstanding, but also 
their record of unbroken dividend 
payments. Examples among some 
of the better known companies 
which have been in business for 
more than a century are as fol- 
lows: 



































Years of 
: ea Continuous 
Name— Age Dividends 

Aete-Ins. Co... .-- 127 73 

Cam@en Fire Ins.._.__._. 105 72 

Firé Association ______ 129 88 

Franklin Fire Ins._____ 117 115 

Harfford Fire _.__-____ 136 73 

Ins..Co. of N. Amer.___ 154 72 

New. Brunswick _______ 120 18 

mvOmee feiver _.._._____ 124 107 

Providence Washington 147 39 

mweGueey Ins. _.....-__ 105 52 

i, eee: 122 36 

Westchester Fire _____ 109 74 














A record such as this inspires 
sense of permanency and of 
security in the minds of prudent 
investors. 

The security of an investment 
in fire insurance stocks is safe- 
guarded in many statutory ways. 
For example, the laws of many 
important states provide sound 
restrictions ,with regard to the 
type and caliber of securities in 
which insurance companies may 
invest the premiums which they 
collect from the public; most 
states, furthermore, prescribe 
egulations regarding the setting 
p of reserves against liabilities 
and contingencies. The companies 
2re compelled by law to file an- 


ual statements with the various 
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Bank and ae Stocks 


By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 
This Week — Insurance Stocks 


It is profitable occasionally to review the general charac‘eristics 
of insurance stocks and to inquire into the reasons for their enduring 














Undoubtedly the basic reason for this popularity lies in the in- 
dispensability of insurance to modern economic life. Nei:her social 
nor business life could function without the protection against loss 





which the inst:tution of insurance ® 


technological changes have § in- 

















states in which they operate, 
showing assets, liabilities, re- 
serves, income, disbursements, 


etc., and they are subject at in- 
tervals to routine and special ex- 
aminations by the insurance de- 
partments of these states. Finally, 
the inherent nature of insurance 
as it has been scientifically de- 
veloped is such that, through 
careful spreading and diversifica- 
tion of risks, through limiting the 
amount of liability concentrated 
in any one risk, and through the 
device of re-insurance, the ele- 
ment of chance is minimized and 
the law of averages permitted to 
operate. 


The operation of an insurance 
company may be divided into 
three main categories, viz: secur- 
ing the business, underwriting the 
risks and investing all available 
funds in income producing se- 
curities. Expenses generally com- 
prise the cost of securing busi- 
ness, the adjustment and payment 
of Josses, the cost of administer- 
ing investments, general over- 
head and taxes. Net operating 
profits comprise the sum of net 
underwriting profits or losses, 
and net investment income. 

Dividend payments, with most 
companies, are predicated on net 
investment income alone and are 
usually comfortably within that 
figure; the excess over dividends 
as well as all net underwriting 
profits are ploughed back into 
the business, thus assuring, in the 
case of well managed companies, 
a steady expansion of the stock- 
holders’ equity, year after year. 
This desirable situation is usually 
reflected, over the long term, in 
a higher market price for the 
stock. 


Operating ratios of insurance 
companies afford clues to the 
relative underwriting efficiency 
with which different companies 
may be managed, other things 
being equal, There are three 
significant ratios to watch, viz: 
loss ratio, expense ratio and com- 
bined ratio. The loss ratio is the 
percent which losses represent in 
relation to earned premiums; the 
expense ratio is the percent which 
expenses represent in relation to 
premiums written, while the 
combined ratio is the sum of the 
two. A combined ratio in excess 
of 109% in any year indicates 
that a company has not made a 
profit on its underwritings dur- 
ing that year. In only two years 
since 1929 has the underwriting 
business of stock fire insurance 
companies, in the aggregate, been 
unprofitable. In 1930 the com- 
bined ratio of all stock fire in- 
surance companies, as reported 
by Alfred M. Best, was 100.0% 
and in 1932, 102.5%. 
ratio was 98.6%, and comprised 


In 1944 the 


| Quite frequently it will be found 
that a company with a low ex- 
' pense ratio will have a high loss 
|ratio, and vice versa. 

There has been a healthy ten- 
dency in recent years for fire 
insurance companies to broaden 
their lines of risks, and no longer 
to concentrate so heavily in fire. 
Thus, whereas in 1925 fire pre- 
miums of the stock companies 
represented 75% of the total pre- 
mium volume, in 1945 they repre- 
sented approximately only 54%, 
with 46% distributed over motor 
vehicle, ocean marine, inland ma- 
rine, tornado and hail, extended 
coverage, etc, 

The investment portfolios of 
representative fire insurance com- 
panies are well diversified over 





a long list of well selected se- 


curities, comprising bonds, pre- 
ferred stocks and common Stocks, 
thus lending to the stock of an 
insurance company something of 
the character of an investment 
trust, with the added feature of 
underwriting profits which, as al- 
ready mentioned, provide a source 
of equity growth for the stock- 
holder over the years. 
Marketwise, fire insurance 
stocks are generally less volatile 
than are general industrial stocks, 
though they follow the usual bull 
and bear pattern of the stock 
market, Over the long term the 
“quality” stocks exhibit a sound 
and permanent appreciation in 
market value, in recognition of 
long-term equity growth, coupled 
with steady and increasing earn- 
ing power and good dividends. 





to veto on June 29. If ihat bill had 
become law, inflation would have 
been inevitable. While the pres- 
ent measure by no means guar- 
antees that inflation can be avoid- 
ed, it offers a sufficient prospect 
of success to warrant the making 
of a wholehearted effort to keep 
our economy on an even keel un- 
til a flood of goods makes further 
controls unnecessary. 


Cites Recent Price Rises 


The behavior of prices and rents 
in the last four weeks has given 
the country a frightening foretaste 
of what would happen to the cost 
of living without price and rent 
control. Even though many factors 
were operating to restrain prices 
during this period, prices have 
nevertheless risen steadily and 
ominously. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index of 28 basic commodities in 
the primary markets has shown 
an increase of 24.8% in ihe 26 days 
since June 28, 1946 as against an 
increase of only 13.1% in the three 
years and 42 days between the 
signing of the hold-the-line order 
on May 17, 1943 and June 28, 1946. 
Of this increase, only about 2% 
can be attributed to the removal 
of subsidies. These, it must be 
remembered, are pre-wholesale 
figures. The impact of the in- 
creases has not yet been fully felt 
by consumers. Retailers have for 
the most part held to their OPA 
prices so long as their old inven- 
tories lasted. 

These increases have occurred 
in spite of the restraining influ- 
ences at work to keep prices down. 
I had requested that the price line 
be held while the Congress con- 
sidered the enactment of a work- 
able law. Businessmen hesitated 
to build up inventories at high 
prices and thus risk serious loss if 
prices were rolled back to the 
June 30 levels. This risk was 
heightened by the prompt passage 
in the House of Representa.ives of 
a resolution which would restore 
the June 30 prices and rents. In 
addition, consumer resistance to 
increased prices developed imme- 
diately. 

In view of the alarming rise 
in prices which took place under 
these conditions, it is not difficult 
to predict what would happen if 


. : free market were operating 
57.3% loss ratio and 41.3% ex-|*. 
pense ratio, The ratios reported without restraint. 
by individual companies vary| (Continuance of Effective Control 


greatly from the aggregate figure. 
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These facts demons._rate that the 
continuance of effective price con- 
trol is a vital necessity to our peo- 
ple. There are millions of fam- 
ilies for whom a sharp rise in liv- 
ing costs means immediate suffer- 
ing. There are others who can 
get along well enough for awhile, 
but ultimately inflation exacts its 
toll from all. 

The present legislation makes 
the task of staving off inflation 
even more difficult than it has 
been in the past. Clothing prices 
| in particular will be difficult to 
j old at reasonable levels, and 

there are some other things that 








1! consumers will have to go without, 








President Dubious of New OPA Act 


(Continued from page 608) 


or pay higher ceiling prices for 
them than they should. It is par- 
ticularly unfortunate that many 
of these increases result from con- 
cessions io special interest pres- 
sures, rather than from the adop- 
tion of principles designed to 
expand production within a stable 
price structure. 


Present Bill an Improvement 


The present bill, despite its in- 
adequacies, is an improvement in 
many respects over the bill which 
I vetoed. In my veto message, I 
emphasized the disastrous conse- 
quences which would flow from 
the Taft Amendment and its com- 
panion the Wherry Amendment. 
These provisions are fundamen- 
tally changed in the present bill. A 
comparison of the two bills dem- 
onstrates this fact. 


Although i{s professed objective 
was to increase production, the 
Taft Amendment would have re- 
quired prices to be increased for 
already profitable industries even 
where no increase in production 
was possible. While the present 
bill will require some price in- 
creases where there will be no 
substantial expansion in produc- 
tion, it reduces materially both the 
number and the size of these in- 
creases. 


It was mandatory under the Taft 
Amendment to increase prices so 
that all industries could earn the 
profits they earned in the year 
1941 on every major item they 
make. This was a year of abnor- 
mally high profits. The base for 
measuring profits under the pres- 
ent bill is the year 1940, in which 
profits were more nearly repre- 
sentative of normal peacetime op- 
erations. At the same time, the 
use of 1940 margins of profit of- 
fers every incentive for full pro- 
duction because 1940 was a highly 
profitable year. 


Reiterates Objections to 
Taft Amendment 


Another serious deficiency of 
the Taft Amendment is corrected 
by the present bill. It is obvious 
that costs go down as volume of 
production goes up. Yet that 
amendment would have compelled 
the Price Administrator to base 
prices on current costs even 
though it was perfectly clear that 
in many industries volume would 
be increasing so rapidly that the 
use of current costs would result 
in exorbitant prices. The present 
bill permits adjustments to be 
made for increases in volume that 
can be reasonably anticipated to 
occur within three months. This 
change will cut down substantially 
the price increases on consumer 
goods which were out of produc- 
tion during the war. 

Another major objection to the 
Taft Amendment was the damage 
it would have done to compliance 
and enforcement. OPA has de- 
veloped uniferm dollar-and-cent 
prices for many importal.. prod- 
ucts. This is tiie mosi readily un- 


each individual manufacturer’s 
own 1941 price, uniform prices 
could not have been maintained in 
any case where prices in 1941 


varied. The present bill cures this 
defect. The formula works from 
the average price for the industry 
in the base period, and this per- 
mits the continuance of enforce- 
able dollar-and-cent prices. 

The Wherry Amendment would 
have restored to wholesalers and 
retailers the percentage markups 
which prevailed on Jan. 1, 1946. 
In the months since that time OPA 
has not passed on to consumers all 
the increases granted to manu- 
fac.urers. Instead, the distributors 
have been required to absorb some 
of the increases. This was a fair 
policy because the sales volume 
was so high that even with re- 
duced markups distributors were 
generally faring far better than in 
any recent peacetime year. The 
present bill gives to distributors 
the markups which prevailed on 
March 31, 1946. This change in 
daie means that, without hardships 
to distributors, consumers are as- 
sured of considerably lower prices 
than would have been required 
under the Wherry Amendment. 

Thus, price increases will be far 
fewer, and those that occur will 
be far smaller, under the present 
bill than under the vetoed meas- 
ure. The saving will be most sig- 
nificant in the basic industries, 
like steel. Since price increases in 
basic materials, mean price in- 
creases in all the industries using 
those materials, an alarming up- 
ward spiral of costs and prices on 
a wide front seemed inescapable 
under the vetoed bill. Now there 
is a sound basis for the hope that 
such a spiral can be prevented. 


Urges Adequate Appropriation 
for OPA 


Fur.hermore, by drastically re- 
ducing the number and size of re- 
quired price increases, the present 
bill minimizes two other dangers 
inherent in the vetoed bill. First, 
the administrative burden on the 
Office of Price Administration, 
while still serious, is not impos- 
sible, as it was under the vetoed 
measure. Secondly, the danger of 
widespread interruptions of pro- 
duction while industry is waiting 
for price increases is materially 
lessened. Unless, however, the 
Congress promptly provides OPA 


with an adequate appropriation 
there are bound to be serious de- 
lays in the granting of required 
rice adjustmenis. These delays 
would in turn mean slow-downs 
in production. And it is maximum 
production that will hasten the 
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day when price control can safely 
be abandoned. 

Finally, the vetoed bill con- 
tained a clause which would have 
destroyed wage stabilization by 
requiring the inclusion of unap- 
proved wage increases as costs in 
the price increase formula. That 
clause has been omitted from the 
present bill. The invaluable work 
of the Wage Stabilization Board 
can therefore be continued. 

I regret that the Congress did 
no comply with my request to 
refrain from compelling admin- 
istrative changes that will make 
our task more difficult. Good gov- 
ernment requires that a law be 
administered consistently in all 
the fields where it is applicable. 
Consistency of policy is difficult 
to achieve when, as in the pres- 
ent bill, the Congress has pro- 
vided for division of responsibil- 
ity. I am confident, however, that 
the Price Administrator and the 
Secretary of Agriculture will work 
closely together to maintain uni- 
fied policies. 

Will Appoint Decontrol Board 

I shall proceed promptly to ap- 
point the Price Decontrol Board 
provided for by this statute. We are 
all anxious, on the one hand, not 
to cling to these controls too long 
and, on the other hand, not to re- 
lease them too soon. The stand- 
ards prescribed by the Congress 
for removing and restoring con- 
trols are reasonable standards. As 
I said in my veto message, I have 
not been opposed to the creation 
of ah independent board to resolve 
these difficult questions of timing 
the removal of controls: I propose 
to appoint as members of the 
Board men in whose judgment 
and fairness the Congress and the 
country will have complete con- 
fidence. 

Price control is but one of the 
means of combatting inflation. 
Under the best of circumstances 
price control alone could not pre- 
serve economic stability. Because 
of the defects in the present legis- 
lation and because of the months 
of delay in its enactment, it is all 
the more apparent that more ex- 
tensive use of the power to allo- 
cate scarce materials may be re- 
quired and that sterner fiscal and 
monetary measures than would 
otherwise be called for may prove 
to be necessary. 


Hints at Higher Taxes 

In order to bring spendable in- 
come more closely in balance with 
the supply of goods, atteniion 
must be given to strong anti-in- 
fiationary policies such as further 
reduction of Federal expenditures. 
If, despite such measures, inflation 
still threatens, consideration must 
then be given to the formulation 
of a more rigorous tax policy. 
Such a tax program would, I real- 
ize, be unpalatable at a time when 
we are doing our utmost to in- 
crease production, but if it is the 
only alternative to the ravages of 
inflation, we would have no 
choice. 

I pledge the adminisiration to do 
its full part in this struggle, but 
it must not be forgotten that the 
battle against inflation is not the 
government’s battle alone — it is 
the people’s battle as well. Con- 
sumers must vigorously resist ex- 
orbitant prices. Black markets 
cannot be suppressed solely by en- 
forcement measures. Businessmen 
must, as controls are progressively 
removed, exercise’ self-restraint 
and forego the opportunity for 
short-run gain from profiteering 
in favor of the long-run advantage 
of stable prices and fair profits. 

If it appears that all the efforts 
of the government and the people 
will not be enough under the res- 
ent legislation, I shall have no al- 
ternative but to call the Congress 
back in special session to strength- 
en the price control laws and to 
enact such fiscal and monetary 
legislation as we need to save us 
from the threat of economic dis- 
aster. 

HARRY S. TRUMAN. 
The White House, 
July 25, 1946, 


House Approves Foreign 


Service Revision 

A bill to overhaul the State 
Department’s foreign service 
which its sponsors have said was 
needed to put the United States 
foreign service on a level with 
those of other chief powers was 
passed by the House by a voice 
vote on July 20 and sent to the 





Senate, according to a dispatch | A major section of the reor- 
from Washington from the Asso-| ganization bill would establish a 
ciated Press, which said: 'foreign service institute, making 
One of the chief provisions is! possible a post-graduate training 
to increase salaries of nearly all school for foreign service officers 
career workers, including a rise} similar to that now attended by 
from $17,500 to $25,000 yearly for | Army and Navy officers. 
Ambassadors. Another provision would call 





vote another measure establish-| cers not qualifying for promotion 


The House also passed by voice | for automatic retirement of offi- 
ing an office of Under-Secretary | as often as specified in standards | 


would create an office of director 
general of the foreign service, and 
set up a foreign service board to 
advise the Secretary of State, and 
require foreign service officers 
to spend at least three of their 
first 15 years of work in the 
United States and to take home 
leaves every two years they are 


abroad, to keep them abreast of 


of State for economic affairs. 


outlined. 











The other provisions ' affairs in the United States. 











Mind If We Explode a Few Fallacies? 


Do you think the New York Stock 
Exchange buys and sells securities? 








A recent poll of public opinion which we 
conducted showed that a surprisingly 
large minority does have this mistaken 
idea. The fact is—while some individual 
members of this Exchange buy and sell 
securities for their own account, the New 
York Stock Exchange itself does not buy 
or sell anything. It is merely a public 
market place . .. where buying and sell- 
ing orders from all over the country meet. 


Do you think the New York Stock 
Exchange makes a profit if you lose on 








a transaction? 





This Exchange neither makes money if 
you lose on a transaction, nor loses 


money if you profit on a transaction! 
This institution is nothing more nor less 
than an association of member brokers. 
It derives its revenues from various fees 
and service charges, paid mainly by its 
members and by the companies whose 
securities are on this Exchange. 


Do you think that the New York Stock 
Exchange sets the selling prices of 
securities? 








This also is a mistaken idea. Security 
prices reflect the continuing appraisal of 
millions of investors—each judging in 
the light of his own needs, knowledge 
and opinion. Prices are established 
through open bids by buyers and open 
offers by sellers, then are promptly pub- 
lished for all the world to see. 


New YorkK STocK EXCHANGE 


It is the established policy 
of this Exchange to encour- 
age, in every way possible, 
the principles of informed 
investment. When a com- 
pany lists its securities in 
this market place, it agrees 
to report, regularly, facts 
necessary to a reasoned in- 
vestment decision. These 
facts are available to the 
investor—there is no need to 
rely on tips, rumors, impul- 
ses. We urge that you make 
facts your guide when using 
the facilities we provide. 
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Securities Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON 


























There are many investors today .who refuse to liquidate their 
long-term holdings (even when a sale appears justified). They 
don’t like to give up 25% of their profits to the tax collector. But the 
day may come (and possibly sooner than they think) when they 
will wish they had sold out, even if the tax collector did share in 
their profits. 

Any investor who believes that the capital gains tax may some 
jday be repealed or modified, may yet be mistaken. If he thinks that 
the can gamble on lower capital gains tax rates in the future and 
thereby save a greater proportion of his accumulated paper profits, 
he may wake up someday and find out that those profits had another 
way of disappearing. Besides, it is entirely possible that capital 
Bains taxes may be increased next year, instead of being lowered or 
abolished. The’ tread has been (and still is) to lower tax rates on 
the lower income ‘groups and keep those in the higher brackets 
under heavy taxes. Remember it is good politics to lower tax rates 
where the majority of votes come from, and soak the few who have 
made some profits. As long as the Truman administration is in power 
there is no assurance that the capital gains tax will not be raised in- 
stead of lowered, 


There is only one factor which should determine whether or not a 
security should be held, sold, or switched into something else. That 
decision would be based entirely upon whether or not the future out- 
look for an investment justifies its sale or retention. Take the case of 
a stock in a company that today shows the holder a profit of several 
hundred per cent over acquisition cost. True enough, if it is sold the 
tax collector will exact a maximum of 25% of the profit. But what if 
the company is vulnerable to competition, or a new product, and an 
analysis clearly shows that there is grave risk in further retention of 
such a stock? Isn’t it better to take a profit and pay 25% to the tax 
collector rather than risk a loss of 50% or more through a market 
decline which may take place because of these factors? And remem- 
ber if the stock is sold after a 50% decline from current levels the 
25% tax still must be paid on the smaller profit. 


Why not take the profit and pay the tax? Then reinvest the 
proceeds in another more promising situation. If the new investment 
is wisely selected, further profits can be obtained which will more 
than make up for the 25% tax which must be paid. 


There is another point to remember and that is, a profit is not a 
profit as long as it is on paper. The only time you.ever make a 
profit is when you sell out and get the cash. Paper profits have a 
habit of getting away from you without very much warning. In fact 
they can disappear a lot faster than you can make them. You can 
spend years building up paper profits in securities and see them go 
out the window in a few weeks time. Before you know it you are 
not as rich as you thought, and it can all happen so suddenly that 
you had better forget about the tax collector and his 25%, and freeze 
some of those paper profits NOW WHILE YOU HAVE THEM. 


Any security salesman who assists his clients in developing this 
attitude toward iheir investments will have their gratitude and their 
future business. No investment is absolutely safe, and none are safe 
enough to forget. Constant supervision of an investment portfolio is 
the only way to keep that which you have worked so-hard to ac- 
cumulate—especially in these uncertain times in which we live today. 
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A Business Man Looks At The National Economy 


(Continued from page 608) 
ties, a sewing machine vr tne ob- 
ligation of a lease; a stock of gro- 
ceries, or the truck that delivers 
them, 

A boy in your neighborhood 
goes to college. He graduates as 
a doctor with an education for 
which he is in debt $2,000. He 
rents and furnishes an office. 
When he has built a practice, he 
can hire a receptionist to answer 
his telephone. At that point, it 
has cost him several thousand 
dollars to create jobs for two 
people. The doctor is an enter- 
priser. His group in the economy 
—the professions and _ personal 
services together — supply about 
one-quarter of all the jobs cre- 
ated in America. Another neigh- 
bor invests his savings in a stock 
of groceries. He hires a clerk who 
also delivers. The two jobs he has 
created cost the grocer the total 
investment that he has in store 
equipment, in groceries, in a 
truck, and in credits to his cus- 
tomers. The risks of not making 
a success of it are his to take. If 
he succeeds, the jobs are secure 
and the families they support are 
secure. If he fails, his savings are 
lost and two men look for work. 
He too is an enterpriser. His group 
in the economy—the distributors 
of goods—supply about one- 
fourth of all the jobs created in 
America, 


Your friend buys a farm. to in- 
crease his security. With the 
years, he increases his investment, 
and with it, the welfare of his 
family. The farmer also is an 
enterpriser. His group in the 
economy —that of agriculture — 
supplies about one-fourth of all 
the jobs created in America. A 
tool-maker, wishing to sell his 
services at higher prices, quits his 
job. He invests his savings in a 
few tools and starts a little ma- 
chine shop in his neighborhood. 
When he gets more work than he 
can handle, he asks other skilled 
men to join him. If he has orders 
that can be fabricated at profit, 
and if he has a record for char- 
acter in his community, he can 
borrow money from the bank on 
his shop or his note. By hard 
work at all hours, and by hus- 
banding his growing resources, he 
becomes a manufacturer. With 
time, he pays off the loans, ex- 
pands his business, widens his 
market, increases the number of 
his employees and also his re- 
sponsibilities. This process of in- 
vesting and venturing is the his- 
tory of practically every corpora- 
tion in America. When he ana- 
lyzes his success, the manufac- 
turer has invested about $6,000 
for each man and woman he em- 
ploys. 


Manufacturers Supply One- 
Fourth of Jobs 


The manufacturer is an enter- 
priser. His group in the economy 
—manufacturing—supplies about 
one-fourth of all the jobs created 
in America, And it gets 100% of 
the blame for unemployment. In 
recent years, you have seen the 
freedom to build through such en- 
terprise reduced by laws. 

_ The National Association of 
Manufacturers is committed to an 
historic policy of high wages for 
workers, low prices to consumers, 
and a fair return to investors, out 
of production of goods. The NAM 
is opposed to monoplies—be they 
business, labor or government. 
The National Association of Man- 
ufacturers stands for equal pay 
for equal work—regardless of 
color, sex or religion. By this 
process, America has grown great. 


Labor Unions a Super- 
Government 


In America, labor unions have 
become a super-government, The 
Administration in Washington is 
their stooge.’ For eleven years, 
the Administration has run labor 
unions’ errands, apologized for 
messes they made, forgiven their 
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lic, condoned their violence, and 
in payment has received power 
from labor union votes, Labor 
unions have functioned as legal- 
ized. monopolies. They have co- 
erced the people, with government 
support. They have prevented full 
production’ of goods. Government 
concessions granted to labor un- 
ions in exchange for votes are 
written into the laws of the land 
and continue to be expressed «in 
the administration of the laws. 
None of us regrets labor’s gains, 
but all of us are paying for con- 
cessions sold to labor by a sub- 
servient government, in exchange 
for votes. The costs are yet to be 
paid for by all Americans, includ- 
ing labor. 

The British labor government 
has not given labor the power that 
labor enjoys in America, Great 
Britain has no statute compelling 
an employer to bargain collec- 
tively, or providing for a closed 
shop, or a check-off. It has no 
law requiring a workman to join 
a union, or lose his job. In Brit- 
ain, labor takes _ responsibility. 
The labor government represents 
the people equally. In America, 
the government denies equality 
with labor unions to all other 
Americans. Labor unions, free of 
legal restraint by government, 
have developed economic dicta- 
tors that control the lives and re- 
strict the welfare of the people. 
Lewis, Whitney, Johnston, Pe- 
trillo, Reuther, Murray—all claim 
they are within the law. If that 
be so, Congress needs to change 
the law. 


Increased Wages Without More 
Production Is Inflation 


All wage increases granted la- 
bor unions without equivalent 
production of goods is inflation. 
The government’s decision to take 
the OPA ceilings off of wages and 
leave them on the goods into 
which wages enter is an obvious 
sell-out to labor unions for votes 

at the expense of all the people. 
The manufacturer is at the mercy 
of wages in determining prices, 
because wages make up from two- 
thirds to four-fifths of the ulti- 
mate price paid by the consumer, 
depending on the product. Little 
by little, the earnings of the na- 
tion are passed on to labor unions 
in exchange for votes. 

If there is a renewed wave of 
wage demands, as already indi- 
cated, with strikes to enforce 
them, there must be an upward 
spiral of prices, whether or not 
there is an.OPA. Time after 
time, the Senate rejects efforts to 
equalize labor union laws. When 
the Case Bill was amended on the 
floor of the Senate, it was vetoed 
by the President. After eleven 
years of agitation at public ex- 
pense, he recommended six more 
months of study. Six months will 
detour the November election and 
permit two more years of sellout 
to labor at your expense. 

The people are not against la- 
bor; they are not against unions. 
They are overwhelmingly against 
the unrestrained violation of the 
people’s rights by bad union lead- 
ership, assisted by present laws. 
As a result of inequalities granted 
labor unions, prices of goods to 
consumers are higher, rates to in- 
vestors are lower, and a basis for 
a runaway inflation has been pro- 
vided by the government. Con- 
cessions to labor leaders have cre- 
ated economic anarchy in Amer- 
ica unequalled since the months 
between Lincoln’s election and his 
inauguration. Taking ceilings off 
of wages and leaving them on 
goods and services in OPA was 
one of the concessions. Until 
equality between ownership and 
management on one side and la- 
bor unions on the other is restored 
by Congress, economic anarchy 
will increase in America, 


OPA Prevents Production 


The OPA was devised to pre- 
vent production of civilian goods 
in war time. That is exactly what 





it does in peace time. It should 
have been liquidated with the 
war. The War Production Board 
was liquidated, with benefit to the 
economy and without criticism 
from any newspaper or radio sta- 
tion in America, 

Inflation in America results 
from increases of money in the 
absence of eauivalent goods and 
services. When OPA asked for 
subsidies instead of for restric- 
tions on the expansion of debt, 
while it prevented the production 
of goods, it proclaimed its igno- 
rance of economic law and its dis- 
interest in the welfare of the 
American people, 

The OPA is, in and oft itself, a 
principal cause of inflation, It 
was a failure the day the war 
ended. It was a failure the day 
ceilings were taken off of wages 
and left on the goods into which 
wages enter, because it stopped 
the production of goods when they 
could be made only at losses. The 
OPA made us a nation of law vio- 
lators. It is the father of all black 
markets. The black markets cre- 
ated by OPA detract from the 
victories of war. They undermine 
the moral standards of your chil- 
dren, They postpone arrival of 
peace and prosperity. 

Your government resists your 
struggle to be free. Its propa- 
ganda machines pour endless 
fears into your ears and onto 
printed pages for your eyes to 
read. In death the OPA fed fan- 
tastic scares to the President 
which he sponsored as_ truths, 
These facts were thoroughly ex- 
plored by the Congress. Zenos 
Potter of OPA told the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee 
that the OPA spent no money 
whatever for propaganda. The 
new OPA law takes notice of this 
untruth and provides that no part 
of the millions of dollars pro- 
vided for OPA can be spent to 
propagandize you the people or 
your Congress. 


Higher Prices With OPA 


In the judgment of NAM, with 
OPA renewed, prices will be 
higher at the end of another year 
than if OPA had been kept dead 
on its record. The upward march 
of prices will never stop under 
OPA and cannot be stopped by 
OPA. Under OPA, the market 
never can be full of goods. The 
OPA attack on profits was and 
will be impractical and irrespon- 
sible. 

The right to sell at a fair profit 
is as fundamental to our economic 
freedom as the right to a job at 
fair pay. Goods that can’t be made 
at a fair profit just won’t get 
made. The inflationary pressure 
of unsatisfied purchasing power 
will increase in the absence of 
goods. The price line will be 
driven. progressively upward, 
What the producers in the coun- 
try want is a chance to:turn out 
the everyday supplies of goods 
with which to smother inflation 
and save America. The legitimate 
producers want a chance to price 
the black marketeers out of busi«- 
ness—to put an end to the con-= 
sumer. gouging that was and will 
be practiced by chiselers all over 
the nation under the auspices of a 
renewed OPA. 


On June 4, Chester Bowles, in 
a talk over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System (reprinted in the 
Congressional Record of June 10) 
said: 

“..if the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee proposals 
become the law on July 1... 
milk will immediately go up from 
two to four cents a quart... 
butter will go up 20 cents more @ 
pound .. . cheese will go up eight 
to nine cents at retail a pound, 
and eggs and poultry will quickly 
jump to higher levels . .. as @ 
result of the withdrawal of sub- 
sidy payments.” 

These increases are the prices: 
that he hid but which you were 
paying all the .time. - 
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Housewife A Price Regulator 

Always in America, until OPA, 
the regulator of prices has been 
the American housewife. Always 


she has spent the funds of the 
family. Always in buying she 
sought the bargains and advan- 
tages that would help her hus- 


band, her home, and her children. 
American housewives have regu- 
lated manufacturers and mer- 
chants by refusing to buy goods 
when they were too high in price, 
or lacking in quality or service. 
Always they have bought the 
goods that gave them greatest use 
and style and value. By their de- 
cisions, manufacturers and mer- 
chants flourished or failed. On 
their collective judgments, before 
OPA, hung the fate and failure of 
every investment by every manu- 
facturer and merchant of consum- 


ers’ goods. In total, eighty-five 
per cent of all the consumers’ 
goods bought in America are 
bought by women. Instead of 


OPA, let us again have 40 million 
housewives to control prices in 
America. Price control by the 
American housewife is the only 
sort of price control that has ever 
really served the American pub- 
lic. These women who run our 
homes gave a 25-day demonstra- 
tion of their own abilities to con- 
trol prices during the free inter- 
‘val between OPA’s. The house- 
wife knew the capacity to produce 
‘goods existed in industry, and she 
waited for the prices to be right. 
‘The chaos of runaway prices 
threatened by the outgoing OPA 
did not appear. 

In a few weeks more, 
‘goods flowing into the market 
freely, the demonstration would 
Nave been complete that the na- 
tion did not need a new OPA. 


One-Man Rule 


When one man and his advisors 
in Washington assume that their 
-knowledge of your needs is better 
‘than the knowledge of 40 million 
housewives, he insults the intelli- 
gence and denies the genius of 
every woman in America. 


When one man and his advisors 
in Washington tell the House 
Banking and Currency Committee 
that their task is to set 8 million 
‘prices for goods bought to serve 
140 million. people, they assume a 
knowledge never attributed to 
Solomon or Solon and never pos- 
‘sessed by any man on earth, 

When one man in Washington 
‘assumes that his department can 
make decisions on prices and 
profits or losses based on the his- 
‘torical’ background of 3,000,000 
business ventures, he speaks for 
‘the authoritarian state that the 
‘war was fought to destroy in Eu- 
rope and Asia. Let me quote the 
authoritarian state in peacetime 
as it speaks for itself. It is Ches- 
ter Bowles testifying before the 
‘House Banking and Currency 
Committee on February 20th, 
1946, as Stabilization Director: 


“So what we are plannng to 
do now is to establish priorities 
to. the garment manufacturer 
which he must manufacture, 
based on a certain percentage of 
his base-period volume. The re- 
Sult will be that he will take 
them to the mill and the mill 
must produce certain types of 
that cloth. It is not just a re— 
quest or a priority, or an op- 
portunity, but it will be directed 
to produce it.” 

In opposing price controls on 
manufactured goods, NAM asked 
for the restoration of free markets 
‘for-a free people, not just an im- 
. provement or reduction in bu- 
reaucratic regulations of OPA. 
“The new price control law 
is an attempt by Congress to force 
an improvement in OPA in order 
that production will be less ham- 
pered than it has been in 15 
months since war endéd in Europe 
and 11 and one-half months since 
‘war ended in Asia. The NAM 
policy is that we can never get 
all_out production under any form 
of OPA. Just how good a job-we 


can do under this renewed OPA 
\depends on whether the act as 


with 


passed can succeed in forcing an 
improvement in the administra- 
tion of price controls, 


What OPA Should Do 


If the OPA administration ac- 
cepts the efforts of Congress as 
sincere attempts to lessen the re- 
strictions on production—if the 
OPA from top to bottom uses its 
powers to encourage production 
instead of to curtail it—then 
American business will be able to 
step up its output of goods to the 
American public. If the OPA of- 
ficers continue to try to get 
around the clear principle of 
“adequate prices,” written by Con- 
gress into the new OPA—if they 
deal with prices as they did un- 
der the old OPA, then production 
will continue to be _ curtailed, 
black markets again will arise 
from one end of the country to 
the other, and the economy will 
not be able to turn out the goods 
which the American public has 
the right to expect. 

The government constantly bor- 
rows money to pay its bills for 
you to pay later. This abundance 
of money in combination with 
shortages of goods caused by OPA 
created the inflation we now have. 
Thereby your government raises 
prices by constant increase in the 
supply of money, 


Even President Truman admit- 
ted in his message on signing the 
new price control bill “Price con- 
trol is but one of the means of 
combating inflation. .. ,. In order 
to bring svendable income more 
closely in balance with the supply 
of goods attention must be given 
to strong anti-inflationary poli- 
cies, such as further reduction of 
Federal expenditures.” 


It is encouraging to have such 
an anti-inflation statement from 
the President. Last January when 
the President submitted his budget 
he estimated that in the current 
fiscal year, ending next June 30th, 
the government would spend $35 
billions. This estimate has now 
been raised officially to more than 
$40 billions. 


Government Spending Real 
Inflation Threat 
That stepped-up spending is the 
real threat of inflation facing this 
country. Ceilings should be put 
on the expenses of government, 
not on the production of goods. 


Financing by deficits creates 
money, credit and purchasing 
power without producing the 


goods which alone can validate 
the money. This inflation is not 
something to talk about only in 
terms of the billions of dollars 
that the nation owes in debt. It 
must be talked about in terms of 
what is owed by the people who 
pay for this government. The 
people can’t pass the debt along. 
They are the end of the line. 


Many are deluded by the abun- 
dance of money caused by the 
war. But the government debt 
overhangs your job, your chattels 
and whatever savings that you 
have. The policy of deficit financ- 
ing levies its costs against your 
living and your future. Deficit 
financing reduces the value of 
every insurance policy you hold 
by reducing the purchasing power 
of the money. Deficit financing 
goes through your safe-deposit 
box and reduces the values in it 
without opening the box. Deficit 
financing reduces the value of 
every savings bank deposit with- 
out changing the credits in your 
bank book. Deficit financing re- 
duces the value of the money in 
your pocket while you hold on to 
it, without changing the numerals 
on the folding money or the fig- 
ures on your coins. 


Deficit financing in peacetime 
is a selfish plan to enjoy privi- 
leges and immunities in the pres- 
ent at the expense of our chil- 
dren and our grand-children in 
the future. Deficit financing is an 
invasion of the purchasing power 
of the poor. It reduces the amount 
,;of groceries the housewife can 
purchase by increasing their 
‘prices, Deficit financing menaces 
the security of all Civl Service 








employees, of all white-collar 
workers who function as servants 
in all parts of the economy but 
not aS pressure groups. Deficit 
financing invalidates even the 
wage increases of labor by reduc- 
ing the purchasing power of the 
money with which the increases 
are paid. 


Stop Adding to Debt Now 


We must stop adding to the debt 
now; not five years hence. Na- 
tions, like individuals, pay their 
debts only when they plan to do 
so. The Congress has written into 
the new price contro] act a direc- 
tion to the President to recom- 
mend “further legislation to es- 
tablish monetary, fiscal and other 
policies which are adequate to 
supplement control of prices and 
wages, so that controls may be 
terminated June 30, 1947 without 
danger of inflation thereafter.” If 
the President does not see to it 
that OPA is properly adminis- 
tered, and if the President does 
not start cutting needless govern- 
ment spending now, we do not 
have even an outside chance of 


stopping inflation—OPA or no 
OPA. 
The National Association of 


Manufacturers will cooperate in 

every way possible, but try as we 

will, the fact remains that wheth- 

er or not we have inflation de- 

ponte at this stage upon the Presi- 
ent, 


At this stage the new OPA is 
a political step-child, disowned by 
both political parties and left on 
the doorstep of the American 
housewife. The only reason for 
its existence is the lies with which 
the old OPA misled the American 
people. Our people know that the 
American enterprise system pro- 
duced the goods to equip the 
American, and other armies, in all 
parts of the world. The instinct 
of productiveness is so great in 
America that our people will not 
tolerate the present low-gear op- 
eration of our economy by any 
government temporarily in power. 


Private Enterprise Produces More 
Than Collectivism 


The American people are smart- 
er than any collectivistic group 
or individual or family within our 
nation. They no longer believe 
Keynes’s gospel taught us in the 
late ’30s that savings are bad; that 
debt is good; and that paper 
money is a benefit to the nation. 

It is true that we fought a war 
and have to pay its costs, But 
that is no reason why the controls 
we fought to destroy in Europe 
should be forced upon us by a la- 
bor union government in Amer- 
ica. Authoritarian controls of 
prices, wages, profits—controls of 
interest rates and allocation of 
capital funds—all prevent the 
most efficient application of hu- 
man energies to national re- 
sources. The result has always 
been poverty. Never wealth. 


A few days ago, in a cold rain, 
in Berlin, I looked on the spot 
where they say Hitler’s body was 
burned. It was a morass of mud 
made by disrespectful feet. I de- 
scended the seried steps into the 
subterranean bunker where he 
killed himself. In rcom after 
room I saw the protections planned 
to save his worthless life, for 
eventual triumph over free enter- 
prise, 

As you study the ruin of the 
Third German Reich you think of 
the death and the agony Hitler 
and his controlled economy 
brought to a peaceful world. You 
think of the folly of ordering 
other people’s lives. You think of 
OPA, made in Germany, installed 
in America by a German who ad- 
ministered German price controls 
in the First World War. 

You think of the German banks 
which are “busted” because 80% 
of their assets consisted of gov- 
ernment bonds bought with de- 
posits cf the German people. You 
think of the German money which 
is worthless, and the Army of 
Occupation money which, because 
it is greater in amount than avail- 
able goods, causes prices to rise in 





defeated Germany, just as OPA 
caused prices to rise in victorious 
America, by preventing produc- 
tion of goods and permitting con- 
tinued production of money. 
Above ground you walk amid 
the stark and silent ruins of Hit- 
ler’s Chancellery on the Wilhelm- 
strasse. You think of the promises 
he made to the German people, 
the “full employment” he pro- 
vided for them in a controlled 
economy. You think of the Amer- 
icans who applauded his solution 
of the full employment problem. 





| 
| 


Now you see the poverty and hun- | 


ger, the dejection and despair 
that has overtaken Hitler’s peo- 
ple. You see the failure of Hit- 
ler’s power in the pinched faces 
of underfed German children, of 
idle men and homes broken, never 
to be repaired, 
misdirected energies of the Ger- 
man people expressed in valor, 
and paid off in glory, 

On the Wilhelmstrasse little 
children offer you gold crosses 
and badges of victory that Ger- 
mans bought with blood and life. 
The children would take ciga- 
rettes, but not marks in exchange. 
Too precious to smoke, the ciga- 
rettes would barter for food that 
inflated money can no longer buy. 

In memory you hear Hitler on 
the day before Pearl Harbor, pro- 
claiming: “The power of the Ger- 
man people is greater than all the 
gold of the democracies.” It was 
his admission that the muscle and 
sweat of the German people were 
the only resources he had not 
spent to validate his controls. Bis- 
marck, too, in his day strode along 
the Wilhelmstrasse. It was he who 
invented social security and sold 
it to the German people in ex- 
change for their dependence on 
the German state. Our Social Se- 
curity, yet to be paid for, was also 
made in Germany. In Berlin, fi- 
nally, you watch the endless fu- 
neral of the authoritarian State. 
Here lived the confident leaders 
who took over the thinking for a 
nation of intelligent people; who 
persuaded, then compelled, the 
German citizens to accept authori- 
tarian controls. The Germans in 
two world wars never learned un- 
til it was too late that the eco- 
nomic liberties they surrendered 
were inseparable from their per- 
sonal liberties, 


Equality Under Law 


Eleven ye@rs of labor union 
government in America have 
taught the people the necessity of 
equality under the law. They 
learned to appreciate equality as 
they lost it. The people seek to 
save their heritage of freedom, 
while their politiciansgwould fas- 
ten the controls of authoritarian 
States upon them in peacetime. 


The politicians never reveal the 
‘made in Germany” label of OPA; 
or the “made in Moscow” label of 
salary controls and the National 


| 


| 


You think of the | 


} 








Labor Relations Board with its 
combined powers of prosecutor, 
judge and jury; or the “made in 
ignorance” label of their pseudo- 
economists which prevent free ex~ 
change of goods and services. The 
authoritarian controls of Bis- 
marck made the First World War 
inevitable. The authoritarian con- 
trols of Hitler organized the Sec- 
ond World War. Authoritarian 
controls imported from Europe 
have brought our economy dan- 
gerously close to the point of 
ruin, 
Never was the _ prospect for 
prosperity greater than on V-J 
Day, Reconversion from war was 
completed many months ago. 
There are huge savings in the 
hands of the people. There is a 
twelve years’ backlog of un- 
bought goods. But industry has 
been prevented from manufactur- 
ing, agriculture has been prevent- 
ed from marketing, by a govern- 
ment selling concessions to labor 
unions in exchange for votes. 


Recovery has been prevented by 
governmental disorganization of 
wages, prices and profits in the 
name of control. More than a 
hundred million man-days were 
wasted in strikes since V-J Day, 
as a result of the mistaken poli- 
cies of OPA and Federal officials. 
A survey just completed by NAM 
shows the nation began the sec- 
ond half of 1946 with basic indus- 
tries from 21 to 73% behind their 
1946 production schedules. 


Imperative Needs 


No group of Americans can be 
more helpful in restoring balance 
to our economy than yourselves, 
No group represents a better cross 
section of opinion-makers in 
America than this Chautauqua 
audience and institution. There is 
imperative need that the people 
be granted equality with labor 
unions and that their super-gov- 
ernment be dissolved to improve 
the welfare of all Americans. 
There is imperative need that the 
OPA be decontrolled promptly, so 
that the economy of the nation 
may live. There is imperative 
need that inflation be rolled back. 

Because of failure to meet these 
needs, this nation which ought to 
be creating a better living for all, 
is shaken by economic anarchy. 
Freedom, under equitable law, 
which has been the inspiration of 
America in its growth, has never 
been kept alive by any people 
through compromise. Only your 
alertness to fight for equality can 
restore it to the people in this 
land. The fight to regain our lost 
liberties is worthy of everything 


you have and everything you owe 
your children and your grand- 
children. In this fight for equal- 
ity under the law, each of you 
must help. In this fight there can 
be no bystanders, 
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Vital Issues Facing American Business Today | 


(Continued from page 606) 


balance and how to adjust our- 
selves to wide changes in overall 
demand and supply. That is bound 
to be a more difficult one if we 
are dominated by fear and the 
need for security. This feeling of 
the need for security is always a 
limiting factor, a shrinking factor, 
when the great requirement is for 
broad expansion. Balance is not 
easy to maintain. At the present 
time, even with an enormously 
stimulated high level of produc- 
tion, probably the means of pay- 
ment are 12 billion in excess of 
what is available to the market. 


I should say something about 
OPA. In my opinion, danaidtons 
of what the action by Congress is, 
that which we have known as 
price control, is now a dead pi- 
geon. That thing which was a 
balancing factor, regardless of 
what happens to OPA legislation, 
has disappeared from the Ameri- 
can scene. It may be necessary 
later, on a national basis, to try 
the recapture of certain kinds of 
controls and the maintenance 
more firmly of some of them that 
are left. But these will take new 
and unique forms, and we will 
tend to repeat the tragic experi- 
ence after the last war. Briefly, 
and this has been overlooked, at 
the termination of the last war, 
there was sudden abandonment of 
controls and in nearly every area 
there was some attempt made in 
the ensuing year to try to recap- 
ture some part of balancing fac- 
.tors, with no success at all. 


I would say that the real threat 
from the passing of OPA and of 
control is not the immediate in- 
crease of say 15% to say 20% in 
prices, bad though that might be. 
I think that the price level is 
already too high. Thinking in 
terms of sustained full employ- 
ment, I would imagine that the 
price level would have to get back 
to something like 100 in the 
B.L.S. index of wholesale prices. 
But the first impulse and reaction 
of prices to releasing control, I 
Say serious as it is, disturbing as 
it is to the cost of living, is not 
to be compared with the serious- 
ness of the threat of price spiral- 
ling. If I should say to you to- 
morrow that you should not: do 
something because sunrise would 
vitiate it, you would abstain from 
action. Yet we, as a nation, are 
not abstaining from something 
which is almost as sure as the rise 
of the sun tomorrow. There has 
been no change in the basic con- 
ditions and factors which are 
likely to give you distortion and 
lead to a run-away situation. I am 
not predicting that that will hap- 
pen. But I say that the most se- 
rious threat is that possibility, be- 
cause, given the need for a cer- 
tain amount of security, of firm- 
mess about cost in order to do 
forward planning, we can have a 
situation very easily in which 
every major business, particularly 
those at the beginning end of the 
process or the first fabrication, 
are not able to plan with any cer- 
tainty and make reasonably long- 
term commitments. That means, 
as it has always meant in the past, 
a reduction in production and an 
increase in unemployment. 


Another of the issues, and this 
again has to do with leadership, 
is whether or not the executives 
at the helm of American busi- 
messes have the capacity and un- 
derstanding to meet what is a 
relatively unique situation in 
American production. This is the 
first peace-time period since the 
late 20’s wnen there was a situa- 
tion of full employment. What 
will be price making policy? What 
will be the attitude towards the 
distribution of goods, the distribu- 
tion of the product, is something 
to speculate about. I was going 
over a list of major industries the 
other day and looking at those who 
were still at the helm who had 





been in something of a_full em- 
ployment period in the late part 


of the 20’s and there were very, 
very few left. There are a num- 
ber of new leaders that have 
never been through such a period, 
and it’s going to call for the high- 
est kind of leadership to meet the 
test. There has been also a sig- 
nificant change in the law relat- 
ing to the administration of prices. 
There has been another signifi- 
cant change in the fact that we 
now have a pent demand, concen- 
trated in largely the consumer 
durables and housing, which very 
easily could take those segments 
out of the picture. In addition, we 
have the largest amount of free, 
hot purchasing power that has 
ever been available to those who 
would produce and sell. For a 
long time the American business 
system has been genuinely con- 
cerned by the lack of full demand, 
by the lack of full employment, 
by the lack of adequate purchas- 
ing power. As we stand today, 
these three things, very, very es- 
sential items, have been taken 
care of. And it has not been the 
business system which has created 
this particular set of favorable 
factors. It has been a devastating, 
consuming hunger of war, and, 
for a certain amount of the bal- 
ance, governmental programming 
for the transition period is re- 
sponsible. I would say that the 
government’s program for con- 
tract settlement on a speedy basis, 
the reconversion help through fi- 
nancial guarantees, the tax revi- 
sion, plant clearance, surplus dis- 
posal and particularly a certain 
measure of stability in price in 
the early months after V-J Day, 
have been responsible for main- 
taining this extraordinary high 
level of full employment and pro- 
duction. The challenge then is to 
business leadership, The rewards 
are great. The financial rewards 
for real managerial ability, dem- 
onstration of capacity, are of ex- 
traordinary height. They are 
larger than in any industrial 
country in the world. But there is 
something more than that. There’s 
a special relationship to what we 
call freedom. Freedoms in busi- 
ness, freedoms of the individual 
which he prizes so highly. This 
continent is the only great island 
of free enterprise that is left, one, 
too, in which individual liberties 
have not been abridged. After the 
last war, nearly every large in- 
dustrial country was free to 
choose a relatively free enterprise 
system. It was free to chose an 
unmanaged economy. It was free 
to chose aglemocratic, representa- 
tive form of government. The sig- 
nificant thing now is that no 
country, whether it was of the 
victor group, whether it was of 
the neutral group, whether it was 
of a group like China, or whether 
it was like the interior of Europe 
and the Balkans, no other country 
has been free to choose a free en- 
terprise system and a free demo- 
cratic system. 

There’s a great island here, as I 
say, and we shall need to know 
something about the rules of the 
road. We shall need to know how 
to sustain this great island of free 
enterprise, and in that I include 
Canada, which has made vigorous 
strides and gone much further 
forward and in greater confidence 
through wise choice of methods. 
Consider that there is an area in 
which there will be in many 
countries state trading. There will 
be large international agreements 
relating to commodities like rub- 
ber, tin, sugar and wheat. How 
American business can maintain 
its free enterprise vigor in this 
competition is one of the big is- 
sues. I say that it is possible, if 
you take those factors that I’ve 
outlined of what American busi- 
ness starts with, you can succeed 
by increasing strength and vigor 


without running towards the kind 
of security, the special benefits, 
which have been characteristic of 
industry’s demands in the past. 
One.of the greatest problems, as 





I see it, is fiscal and monetary 
management. The big political is- 
sues of the future reside within the 
forty billson dollar budget—the 
questions of who pays and the 
question of for what purposes 
those billions are spent. If they 
are spent in order to maintain 
restrictive practices, special grants 
and subsidies to special industries 
that happen to have political con- 
trol, then there is no possibility of 
maintaining full employment 
through free enterprise and a free 
democratic system. If we wisely 
use our tax policy, if we wisely use 
the management of the debt, if 
we wisely use our expenditures | 
and our loans, our social security 
system, our furtherance of the 
vigor that lies in the potentials of | 
housing, then we can meet these | 
tests. 

As businessmen, as young men, 


I think you need to be interested | 


in what may seem to be radical 
economic doctrine. If I were a 
young businessman I would be in- 
terested in study of fiscal and 
monetary ideas that lead to the 
maintenance of purchasing power 
for my custmers. I would be in- 
terested in what this government 
is likely to do because I know that 
unless we do meet that challenge, 
then increasingly we will have a 
substitution of state direction. We 
will have an increase of what is 
unpleasantly called regimentation 
and bureaucracy. I know more 





| nasty things about both of them 
| than any of you in this audience 
| will ever know, and I hate and 
_fear and distrust both. I look for 





a greater freedom here rather | 
than for a lesser freedom if we| 
are to meet the challenge of other 
systems that are competing with | 
us. 

Above all, what I have to say 
in closing is what I started with. 





As far as a young men’s business 
association is concerned, it should 
try to see that it maintains the 
full free flow of thought, that it 
does not join in denouncing some- 
body with a radical idea, either a 
business idea, political idea or an 
economic idea. That it is not 
afraid of politics, that it tries to 
understand that a wise govern- 
ment can make choices of policy 


which will avoid state budget 
ideas and the state direction over 
the factors of production and of 
man. As I said earlier, the re- 
wards are great. The rewards are 
equal to the risks that are involved 
and they are not all in the field 
and area of monetary rewards. 
There is the great reward that 
comes from meeting challenges to 
your full ambitions and energies 
and‘ the America of tomorrow, 
that I see, is just full of them. 





Nationalization of British Steel Industry a Test Case 


(Continued from first page) } 
ever before in its history. In every | 
branch—and particularly in fine | 
steels—the industry, at its best, 
still retains the qualities which | 
once gave Britain such a com-)| 
manding position in world. pro- 
duction. Yet no one denies that 
the industry faces serious prob- 
lems of reorganization and re- 
equipment if all production is to, 
be brought up to the level | 
achieved by the best plants. Dis- 
agreement emerges only on 
method. If the industry is to be) 
given a free hand, how can the 
dangers of monopoly be averted? 
If the Government is to take over, | 
how can initiative and enterprise, | 
so essential in such a complicated | 
industry, be maintained? An at-| 
tempted solution—and a typically | 
British one—has now been put. 
forward by the Government, and 
it is worth examining in some de- 
tail both for its immediate effects 
and for its wider application—if 
successful — to other industries. 
One fact can be stated immedi- 
ately, since it has been widely 
recognized as axiomatic: partial 
nationalization (which is the plan 
proposed) can never be success- 
fully applied on _ ideological 
grounds. It must be good for the 
industry, or it will be a disaster. 

Iron and steel and their con- 
necting industries rank high in 
importance in the British econ- 
omy. According to the 1935 Cen- 
sus, all factory trades had a gross 
output of £2,773 millions of | 
which iron and steel accounted 
for £281 millions and engineer- | 
ing, shipbuilding and _ vehicles | 
£491 millions. As in most other 
countries, a considerable part of | 
the iron and steel industry of | 
Britain is in the hands of a small | 
number of large, vertically-inte- | 
grated concerns, a typical firm | 
owning coal and ore mines, coke | 
ovens, blast furnaces, steel fur-| 
naces and rolling mills, and ex-| 
tending its interests into the) 
smaller finishing trades and into 
engineering and shipbuilding. Yet 
there are also many medium-size 
and even small plants, particu- 
larly in the finishing trades, and 
in the production of special steels. 
The Census showed that out of 
3,446 firms in iron and steel, 2,440 
employed less than 100 workers 
each, while 24 employed more 
than 2,500 each. Seven of these 24 
firms employed 10% of the in- 
dustry’s manpower; and _ since 
1935 concentration has become 
even greater. 


In considering the postwar re- 
organization of iron and _ steel, 
there is no disagreement in 
Britain on the need to carry it out 
through a unified plan for the 
whole industry. It is not only that 
modern developments offer vast 
economies, particularly in the 
basic part of the industry, to 
large-scale production. There is 
also the fact that the plans for 
building new mills, extending the 








existing modern ones and closing 


obsolete ones have to be worked 
out from the point of view of the 
national interest, taking into con- 
sideration full employment plan- 
ning, the needs of the Develop- 
ment (formerly the ‘“Depressed”’) 
Areas, the best balance between 
the use of home and imported 
ores, the financing of reequipment 
and the encouragement of exports. 
The industry has, indeed, been 
developing central planning 
throughout the 1930’s, and in a 
Report to the Government which 
was published in May, 1946, it set 
out in detail a 72-year plan 
which it claimed would continue 
strictly unified development, take 
full account of the wider national 
interests, and at the same time 
allow for the complete retention 
of private ownership. To this the 


Government have made a two-| 


fold reply. They have accepted, 
in broad principle, the reconstruc- 
tion plans envisaged in the Report 
(estimated to cost $672 millions) 
and have already approved some 
of the specific proposals (costing 
$256 millions) asking for them 





to be carried forward with all | 
speed. The industry’s plan — and | 
deveiop- | 


its relation to prewar 
ments—must therefore be scrutin- 
ized with care, since it is the basis 
for the technical 
which the industry will succeed 
or fail. At the same time, the Gov- 


'ernment have decided that these 


developments must take place 


| within the framework of partial 


nationalization; and it is on this 
issue that there are sharp differ- 


ences of opinion. 


Il. Prewar Developments 


Whatever the final form of 
ownership, the central plan for 
running the industry will aim at 
increased production per man and 
a careful readjustment to world 
conditions. The history of the in- 
dustry shows how necessary it is 
to maintain a flexible approach. 
In 1870, Britain, which led the 
world’s industrial revolution in 
this as in other industries, was 
still producing almost half the 
world output of pig iron and steel, 
though facing increasing export 
difficulties through the raising of 
high tariff walls in competing 
countries. Britain, far from shut- 
ting out foreign goods, continued 
to import increasing quantities of 
foreign ores and even of pig iron 
and semi-finished steel goods, 
adapting itself to meet changing 
conditions by developing more in 
coastal areas where imported ores 
could be used in conjunction with 
local coal. Britain’s output con- 
tinued to rise, even though, as a 
proportion of world output, it fell 
from almost 50% in 1870 to 10% 
in 1913. After the last war, how- 
ever, with tariff barriers abroad 
increasing still higher and with 
new producing countries extend- 
ing their output, it became clear 
that Britain would have to adopt 
a radical policy to maintain her po- 
sition. First, the British industry 


measures by | 





would have to be rationalized. Its 
long history had left a legacy of 
much outmoded equipment and 
heavy capital charges. Larger units 
backed by heavy financing were 
essential to bring output per man 
throughout the whole industry to 
a competitive level. Second, a 
tariff would have to be introduced 
to give the industry an oppor- 
tunity to re-equip, and to prevent 
uncontrolled -imperts.from highly 
organized and protected indusiries 
abroad. 


The tariff was introduced in 
1932 under the supervision of the 
Treasury’s Import Duties Ad- 
visory Committee, which was to 
see that active reorganization took 
place and that the tariff did not 
itself impose an uneconomic bur-~ 
den on the British economy. The 
tariff was used flexibly, enabling 
the British producers to reach 
agreement with the countries in 
the International Steel Cartel to 
allow quota imports of certain 
products from. these countries at 
a lower tariff, provided that 
Britain continued to receive cer- 
tain export benefits. Internally 
the new central organization—the 
British Iron and Steel Federation 


| —co-ordinated the policies of the 


various trade associations in the 
industry; and a number of firms, 
partly with the help of the Bank 
of England, launched into large 
reconstruction programs. The 
three most significant develop- 
ments were the building of a 
large completely integrated plant, 
using home ores, in Northhamp- 
tonshire, a modern continuous 
strip mill (mainly for tinplate) at 
Ebbw Vale in South Wales and 
another (completed in 1940) at 
Shotton in Cheshire. Despite these 
and other developments (which 
were of great importance in re- 
armament and war production) 
many complaints continued to be 
heard that the cost of steel was 
kept artificially high through the 
Federation’s “monopoly” and that 
rationalization was not proceed- 
ing swiftly enough.! 


The comprehensive plan pre- 
sented by the’ steel industry? in 
its Report to the Government pays 
particular attention to the present 
and future location of the indus~ 
try. ‘The various steel producing 
areas have gradually become 


1The Minister of Supply gave 
the following figures in the House 
of Commons on May 27, 1946. 
Taking 1930 as a basis, steel prices 
rose from 98.7 in 1934 to 139.1 in 
1938. Pig iron rose from £3.2.6 a 
ton in Jan. 1934 to £5.9.0 in 1938; 
ship plates from <£8.16.3 to 
£11.8.0; soft basic billets from 
£5.12.6 to £7.17.6. Motor manu- 
facturers complained that the 
price of steel for their cars had 
risen 25%. 

2A report on the production of 
foundry irons and on the iron-~ 
founding industry is included 
separately in the Report. 
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clearly marked not only in their 
use of foreign or home ore and 
scrap, but in the relation of their 
end products to the industries 
which have grown up around 
them. Before the war, the North- 
East Coast was the largest pro- 
ducer of pig iron and ingot steel, 
with large markets close at hand 
in the shipbuilding and heavy 
engineering industries of the 
neighborhood. The South 
Wales and Monmouth area came 
next in steel production, and had 
a very large proportion of the 
finishing trade in tinplates and 
galvanized sheets. Lanarkshire 
and the West of Scotland, which 
serve the local shipbuilding, ma- 
rine engineering and light casting 
industry, came third. Together 
these three areas were responsible 
for more than half of the steel out- 
put of Britain, Northamptonshire 
and Lincolnshire, working home 
ores, have large new plants, the for- 
mer being the center for the tube 
manufacture. The Sheffield dis- 
trict specializes in fine steels; and 
West Midlands serves engineering 
and small metal-goods industries. 
Lancashire and Cheshire have 
very effective finishing works in 
sheet and wire manufactures. 
West Cumberland produces high- 
grade acid steel. 


Ill. The Industry’s Plan 


The industry’s detailed plan 
which the Government has rec- 
ognized as “a sound basis for re- 
construction”, links the question 
of future location to capacity, raw 
material and full employment 
questions. On capacity, it esti- 
mates that by 1950-55 home con- 
sumption will have reached ap- 
proximately 13,000,000 ingot tons 
a year, while export demand is 
put at 3,000,000 tons. Allowing 
for fluctuations, and for imports 
of about 500,000 tons a year, capac- 
ity should be set at nearly 16,- 
000,000 tons, an increase of 1,- 
850,000 tons from present capacity, 
and involving replacement and 


expansion of about 40% of the 
industry.4 
On the question of raw ma- 


terials, the Report envisages a 
much higher use of home scrap. 
On a basis of 15,000,000 tons pro- 
duction, 55% could be scrap, only 
250,000 tons to be imported. This 
would leave about 8,000,000 tons 
of pig iron needed annually by the 
industry, and it is thought that 
almost all of this should be manu- 
factured in Britain, since the cost 
of imports from abroad will no 
longer be economic. 

The question of coal, as a loca- 
tion factor, is less complicated for 
Britain than that of ore. On the 
one hand, cost considerations 
show some advantage to steel 
based on home ores; on the other 
hand, technical factors (e.g. the 
more exacting demands on the 
steel used in the continuous strip 
mill) make it necessary to envis- 
age certain types of steel produc- 
tion being developed to an in- 
creasing extent on the _ richer 
imported ore. However efficient 
the home ore plants are made a 
limit is set on the ensuing econ- 
omies if the cost of carriage is 
disproportionate; and in addition 
there is a limit to the quantity of 
suitable ore for the permanent 
maintenance of a substantial steel 
industry. The Report concludes 
that steel output on a home ore 
basis should not be extended be- 
yond a further million tons of 
home ore a year. With these prem- 
ises, the Report outlines a de- 
tailed program which includes the 
following points: 


(a) South Wales: 


In 1939, out of a total ingot pro- 
duction of 2,860,000 tons in this 
area, over two millions were re- 
quired for tinplate and sheets. The 
existing modern plant at Ebbw 
Vale, with a capacity to produce 
600,000 tons of hot rolled strip 
will be extended and _ supple- 
mented by a new plant at Port 
Talbot, total capacity to be 1,650,- 





INDUSTRY’S PRODUCTION PLANS 


(In million tons) 








Estimate 
Average Average 
1935-8 1946* 1950-55 
Production: 
I 11.3 12.6 15.0 
I a ts 2.5 2.2 3.5 
ESP LS Lat pee Ta 7.3 10.4 
Consumption: 
Iron ore—domestic ......___- 12.3 12.6 16.4 
imported -__--~-- * 4.9 4.7 8.3 
Steel-making scrap --_------ 6.6 7.5 8.3 
INDUSTRY’S CAPACITY PLANS 
(Thousands tons) 
Net 
Capacity New Capacity Percentage 
in 1945 to be built Increase 
Blast Furnace Capacity 
Coastal districts ......_-_- 4,700 2,750 17 
Midland orefields ~-------- 1,820 1,450 43 
Other inland districts ~..-_- 80 550 25 
EEL Ee i 7,320 4,750 24 
Steel Ingot Capacity 
Coastal districts .......-. .- 8,410 3,050 8 
Midland orefields ~.-----~- 1,890 1,660 59 
Other inland districts ~-_~- 3,800 1,125 3 
SE ee ES eee eee: 14,100 5,835 13 


e PRODUCTION OF STEEL INGOTS AND CASTINGS (incl. Alloy ) 
BY PROCESS AND DISTRICT IN APRIL, 1946 
(Weekly Average in thousand tons) 


Total 





m , Ingots 

—Total— and 

District rr py semer Elect = Gest- " Cast 

ssemer i i 

1. Derbyshire, Leicestershire, pense Osher Engets.. ings ue 
Nottinghamshire, North- (Basic) 
amptonshire and Essex -.. —. hes 9.6 

2. Lancashire (other than 10),)} Ange Ailey a 
Denbighshire, Flintshire and 
Rac a 04 18.0 te 

3. Yorkshire (other than 5 3 aS OT 19.0 
- ) I eee a 

MP RMOOINEDITE 0. ne ees he 24.7 sie 

§. North East Coast ~__-______ 2.4 485 Doggie aco Raee 31.7 

SS Gaal oa S BEF 5.9 32.4 em 0.4 05 38.1 11 392 

7%. Staffordshire, Shropshire . : ‘ 
Worcestershire and War- 
. eee eee 11.6 Med 4 

8. sere Wales and Monmouth- (Basic) See ee aS 
NO saci hatin cf essing ioe 63 . 42.7 4.3 0.6 02 5 
all aaa 92 19.4 a oe ae eS ee 

(Acid) ‘ ‘ 

10. North-West Coast ___._____ 0.1 2.5 3.7 po 7 6.2 0.1 6.3 

ett chee nas 243.1998 176 7.7 2.7 2463 58 asa, 
March, 1946 _-...__..__._. 25.0 1998 18.9 9.3 2.7 °2494 463 2557 


*Alloy steel ingots totalled 3.3 thousanu 


tAdloy steel casting toialled 1.0: thc usandl, 


000 tons a year. New cold reduc- 
tion plants will be built at Ebbw 
Vale and Newport. With many 
other additions, the total capacity 
of South Wales will become 3,- 
900,000 tons, of which 650,000 tons 
will gradually become surplus. 


(b) North-East Coast: 

This area has a capacity at 
present of about 3,000,000 ingot 
tons, equivalent to about 22% of 
the industry. The most striking 
new project is for the erection of 
a modern universal beam mill 
(the first in Britain), complete 
with the necessary steel-making 
furnaces and with a capacity of 
375,000 tons. The cost will be 
$32,000,000. A modern continuous 
billet mill will also be installed 
to provide the main bulk of the 
total billet requirements of this 
area, including the maintenance 
at full capacity of the modern 
continuous bar mill at New Jar- 
row and the new window section 
mill at Darlington. Total re- 
equipment, including moderniza- 
tion of foreign ore reception and 
treatment, concentration of exist- 
ing plants into fewer but larger 
ones, etc., will cost $140,000,000. 


(c) Seotland: 


Capacity is to be increased from 
the pre-war 2,000,000 tons to 
about 2,300,000 tons. New blast 
furnaces are to be built to make 
Scotland independent of imported 
pig iron. The Dalzell works, where 
special quality steel and large sizes 
of blooms and rounds are now 
manufactured, are to have their 
furnaces completely rebuilt and 
will then be the only producer of 
the largest sizes of commercial 
plates. As part of a long-term 
plan to make the sheet and reroll- 
ing industries of Scotland self-con- 
tained, a new plant will be built 
to include, in its initial stage, a 
modern continuous billet and 
sheet bar mill and a 4-high plate 
mill to roll all the light plate pro- 
duced in Scotland. This new plant 
will be the nucleus around which 


Product 


Plates—Alloy 


Ferro Concrete Bars 


Tin, Terne and Blackplate 


Mild Steel Wire (excl. alloy) 
Hard Steel Wire (excl. alloy) 


Other Steel Forgings—Alloy 
Steel Castings—Non-Alloy 
Steel Castings—Alloy 


and semi-finished steel, 


1, Metals, metal goods, engineering, 
vehicles, aircraft & shipbuilding: 
Males 

Females 


Total 
of whcih: on exports work_-_--- 
. Pig iron, steel melting and iron 
puddling, iron & st’l rolling, cée. 
ey! | peer Po ae Oe eS GbE 
.Iron and steel tube, wire, wire 
melting and wire rope 


eo hd 





ul 


.General engineering, e: gineers’ 
lronand s.eei founi' 4g, ¢-c.---- 





Other Heavy Steel Products (inc. shell steel)_--_-_-- 
Light Rolled Products (excl. wire rods and alloy 
ee, RR Seanie : 


Cold Rolled Strip (excl. alloy) -- 
Bright Steel Bars (excl. alloy) - 
Sheets, Coated and Uncoated (excl. alloy)---------- 


W. I. and Steel Tubes, Pipes and Fittings—Non-Alloy 
Steel Tubes, Pipes and Fittings—Alloy 


Alloy Bars, Sheets, Strip and Wire__.-..--.---.----- 
Steel Tyres, Wheels and Axles - 
Steel Drop Forgings—Non-Alloy._______....______ 
Steel Drop Forgings—Alloy__-_- 
Other Steel Forgings—Non-Alloy 


TOTAL—U, K. PRODUCTION* 
Less Intra-Industry Conversion 


TOTAL—NET U. K. DELIVERIES 
Add Deliveries of Imported Finished Steel 


TOTAL—DELIVERIES OF FINISHED STEEL---- 
*Includes finished steel produced in the U. K. from imported ingots 


the future developments of the 
Scottish steel industry will be 
planned. Detailed plans for con- 
struction of many other types of 
plant, and in particular of large- 
capacity electric furnaces for Ad- 
miralty heavy armor, are under 
way. Total expenditures will be 
about $116,000,000. 


(d) Midland 
England: 


The capacity of the modern 
continuous rolling mill at Shotton 
is to be extended to 500,000 tons 
of sheet a year, with a heavy pro- 
portion of scrap being used in- 
stead of the present high propor- 
tion of pig iron made from 
domestic ore. To make Britain 
self-supporting in wire rods and 
rod billets, two continuous wire 
rod mills are to be built in Lan- 
cashire, and a continuous billet 
mill will be built in one of these 
plants to supply the required ton- 
nage. A variety of other plans are 
proposed to supplement modern 
and supersede obsolete works, a 
very strong emphasis being laid 
on the increased production of 
billets for re-rolling both locally 
and elsewhere in the country. 
Production from Midland ores is 
to be increased almost 60%. Total 
re-equipment is to cost $252,000,- 
000. 


and North - West 


IV. Partial Nationalization 


A closely integrated plan of this 
kind — to be carried out in seven 
years — demands a strong central 
organization, and the assumption 
of the Report is that the Federa- 
tion would have enough authority 
over its members to carry it out. 
The total cost of re-equipment is 
set at $672,000,000 including 30,000 
tons of rolling mill plant costing 
$36,000,000 to be bought from the 
U. S. A. The Government, how- 
ever, while welcoming the plan 
generally, expressed doubts as to 
whether the Federation could 
override individual interests to 
the extent required; and they 
questioned further whether the 


DELIVERIES OF FINISHED STEEL (incl. Alloy) 


(Weekly Average in thousand tons) 


1946 
March April 


U.K. Production (incl. material for further conversion) * 
Heavy Rails and Sleepers_-_--_--- 
Heavy and Medium Plates___-_-_- 
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EMPLOYMENT IN METAL INDUSTRIES 





Thousands 
June June March 
1939 1945 1945 

2.290 2,578 2,375 
427 1,250 794 
2.717 3,828 3,169 
170 695 
176 191 191 
25 12 14 
59 55 64. 
705 1,140 hs 
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necessary finance could be raised.5 
Above all, with steel such a vital 
part of the economy, the Govern- 
ment argued that complete con- 
trol over it could not be left to 
a private-enterprise body without 
monopoly dangers arising, and for 
these reasons it was necessary to 
take at least part of the industry 
into public ownership. 

The difficulty was where to 
draw the line, and opponents of 
nationalization argued that with 
an industry of such complexity, 
any separation into some public 
and some private ownership 
would be artificial and unworka- 
ble. Mr. John Wilmot (Minister of 
Supply), whose Ministry has gen- 
eral responsibility for the metal 
and engineering industries, an- 
nounced the Government’s pro- 
posals for solving this problem in 
a House of Commons Debate on 
May 27-28. ' 

The decision to nationalize was 
not taken lightly, said Mr. Wilmot. 
The general principle was ac- 
cepted by the electorate, and the 
detailed plan was arrived at “after 
close and earnest study, in the 
conviction that it was in the best 
interests of the industry and of 
the public.” In deciding what to 
nationalize, the guiding principle 
was to take over the basic proces- 
ses and all those further processes 
which cannot be separated from 
them, leaving all separable finish- 
ing and dependent industries in 
private ownership. Accordingly, 
the Government propose to na- 
tionalize the mining and quarry- 
ing of ore, and of those coke 
ovens which were omitted from 
the coal nationalization plan as 
being associated with steel-works. 
They will nationalize the manu- 
facture of pig iron and of steel 
ingots from pig iron and scrap. 
With this they must include the 
primary or heavy rolling sections 
of the industry, since steel smelt- 
ing and primary rolling are: es- 
sentially one industry, operating 
a continuous process. For further 
finishing operations, the test will 
be whether they are so closely 
integrated with the actual iron 
and steel making as to be vir- 
tually one process. Where they 
clearly are, the whole plant will 
be nationalized. In other cases, the 
field will be reviewed section by 
section and firm by firm, in con- 
sultation with the industry, to 
decide on the exact boundary to 
be drawn. 

The same principle will be ap- 
plied to iron foundries manufac- 
turing iron castings. A large part 
of this industry is closely asso- 
ciated with engineering, and 
should be left in private owner- 
ship, but spun pipe foundries, for 
example, being invariably in asso- 
ciation with blast furnaces, would 
come under public ownership. 

While legislation is being pre- 
pared to carry out these proposals, 
the Government are anxious that 
modernization schemes’ should 
proceed smoothly and rapidly, and 
that production at the present 
record rate should not be inter- 
rupted. Accordingly they are set- 
ting up a Control Board “to see 
that the industry is carried on’ 
and to take over the functions so 
far performed by the Iron and 
Steel Control. Representatives of 
management and labor will be in- 
vited to serve on the Board, which 
will not plan nationalization but 
deal for a limited period with 
immediate problems, All expen- 
diture on re-equipment during 
this interim period will receive 
“proper allowance” in assessing 
the final compensation to be paid 
after nationalization. 

It is impossible at this stage to 
estimate what proportion of the 
iron and steel industry will be 
nationalized, but the following 
figures from the 1935 Census of 
Production give some rough idea 








5The Report estimates that half 
of the cost could be met from its 
own resources, and that there 
“should be no insuperable diffi- 
culty in securing the further fi- 
| nance required.” 

(Continued on page 636) 
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Nationalization of British Steel Industry a Test Case 


(Continued from page 635) 
of the size of the various sections 
of the industry. 


APPENDIX—STATISTICS 

es U.K. Iron and Steel Industry: Summary 

(At annual rates, in million tons) 
April 
1946 


May 


1938 1946 


Iron Ore: 
*Production 
Imports 


Pig Iron: 
Production 
Imports 

Scrap: 
Consumption 
Imports 

Steel: 

Production of In- 
gots and steel 
for castings__ 

Trade: 

Imports of iron 
and steel and 
manufactures 
thereof __..._ 1.34 0.36(?) 0.60 

Eports of ditto 1.92 1.89( ?) 3.07 


*The ferrous content of home ore is 
about 30%. 

The total of these three sec- 
tions (£162,000,000), which will 
be taken into public ownership 
together with some _ undefined 
part of the remaining sections, 
may be compared with a gross 
output of £280.6 millions for the 
entire iron and steel industry, and 
with a gross output of £491 mil- 
lions for the engineering, ship- 
building and vehicle industries. 


V. Will It Work? 


The Government’s decision has 
met with sharp opposition from a 
large section of the Press as well 
as from industry itself. Sir 
Andrew Duncan, who is Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of 
the British Iron and Steel Federa- 


12.66 
6.00 


oou ‘33.06 12.74 


7.85 


6.76 
0. 


39 


10.40 





tion and a member of Parliament 
(he was formerly Minister of 
Supply) made what is generally | 
agreed to have been the most | 
forceful speech against the Gov- 
ernment’s proposals during the | 
Debate in the House of Commons. | 
He said that since the industry’s 
plan had met with no serious 
criticism, they should be allowed 
to put it into effect. As it was, un- 
certainty would be crippling. No| 
more than half a dozen firms out 
of the 500 in the steel industry 
know “whether they are partly in, 
fully in or out altogether.” 
Another point made was that na- 
tional ownership could not in this 
case improve efficiency, which is 
the only valid criterion, and would 
indeed hamper it since the essence 
of this intensely varied industry 
was flexibility of management. 
The attempt to define the bound- 
aries of public and private owner- 
ship, said the Federation of Brit- 
ish Industries in a public state- 
ment, “is bound to result in flex- 
ibility being replaced by rigidity, 
the acknowledged enemy of all 
progress.” 


It is also argued that delays in 
urgently needed construction are 
bound to result from the Govern- 
ment’s decision, since the large 
vertical organizations, who are 
certain to be involved at least 
partially in nationalization would 
hesitate to embark in new expen- 
diture. The Government’s promise 
of “a proper allowance” for this 
expenditure in assessing compen- 
sation is held to be too vague to 
encourage the firms to go ahead 
with their plans. 

In support of the Government’s 
decision, the main argument heard 
has been that the dangers of a 
state-protected (and therefore 
state-subsidized) private monop- 
oly outweigh in seriousness any 
delays or temporary uncertainty 
that may follow the present ad- 
mittedly complicated proposals. 
Some who admit that the history 
of the industry since the introduc- 
tion of the tariff in the 1930’s 
(‘higher prices and higher 
profits”) must prevent giving the 
industry a free hand now have 
suggested that Government super- 
vision or even “control” (as dis- 
tinct from ownership) would meet 
the need; but the reply is made 
to this that mere “control” could 
never lead to the firmly executed 





| have 


planning that is absolutely essen- 
tial if the basic part of the in- 
dustry is to be drastically reor- 
ganized and made _ completely 
efficient. Even the industry’s own 
plan, they argue, needs more than 
the authority of a private Federa- 
tion if it is to be realized quickly 
and not at the pace dictated by 
private interests. 

In this connection, a further 
technical point arises, while the 
industry’s plan has been recog- 
nized as reflecting a unified ap- 
proach (at least on paper), not 
everyone agrees that the decisions 
outlined there on plant location 
are ideal from the national point 
of view. Some maintain, for ex- 
ample, that it might be better to 
bring labor to new Midland plants 
instead of extending plants on 
such a vast scale in the Develop- 
ment Areas. Others throw doubt 
from a different angle on the) 
ultimate efficiency of the regional 
grouping by product which is im- 
plicit in the industry’s plan. This 
is not to say that the Government 
will necessarily take better deci- 
sions; but it is argued that the| 
Government will be free to take 
a more objective view of the true 
efficiency of production in differ- 
ent areas, without being bound 
in any way by existing interests. 





Having taken decisions, which 
may involve movements of popu- | 
lation and other radical steps, the | 
Government, it is said, will be) 
more able to carry them out. The | 
proponents of this view point to 
the failure of coal ‘“‘amalgama- 
tions” under Government “en- 
couragement”, a failure which 
made nationalization in the inter- 
ests of efficiency much more ac- 
ceptable to the public. 

Perhaps the most perplexing 
problem presented by the Gov- 


ernment decision is the relation-| 


ship between ‘“‘non-basic”’ sections 
left in private hands and similar 
sections nationalized because they 
are part of a closely integrated 
plant. It is too early to pass judg- 
ment, but a few suggestive points 
already been made. First, 
privately-owned sections of the 
industry will not be “penalized.” 
The Government has promised 
them adequate capital at “little 
above the gilt-edged rate.” Second, | 
the Government intends. that}! 
when the» boundary lines are 
finally drawn, the criterion used | 
will be a strictly utilitarian one. | 
The field will be surveyed “sec- 
tion by section and firm by firm” 
to make sure that the plan will 
work; and the “Economist” con- 
cedes that, given the decision to 
nationalize, the limits already laid 
down “are not unreasonable.” 
Third, it is not suggested that 
truncated sections of the industry 
left in private hands should strug- 
gle along as best they can in that 
form. It is quite possible that 
when the demarcation lines have 
been drawn, the non-nationalized 
sections will themselves integrate 


into larger and more efficient 
units. “It would be strange,” says 
the “Manchester Guardian”, “if 





| goods 
| Africa, followed in order by Den- 


the Government’s plan did not 
lead to new mergers and integra- 
tion in the section left in private 
hands.” The very wide and varied 
field left to private enterprise — 
in products where Britain is still 
an acknowledged leader by qual- 
ity and efficiency — offers oppor- 
tunities that industry will not 
readily ignore. 

Indeed the whole success of the 
Government’s plan’ will largely 
depend on whether the industry 
will adjust itself to the proposals 
and help to make them work. In 
eoal, though opposition to na- 
tionalization was strong among 
the owners, the leading experts 
have rallied to make the plan a 
success, and the same may be 
true of iron and steel. It is natural 
that in the early stages uncer- 
tainty should persist; but some of 
the major plans—for example, the 
new universal beam mill of Dor- 
man Long in the North-East — 
are already going forward, and it 
is quite possible that delays in 
buying some of the needed equip- 
ment from the United States may 
prove a more serious obstacle than 
the present uncertainty in the 
minds of some of the owners. 


It will be a considerable time 
before the Government is ready 
to introduce legislation t6°’give 
effect to its decision, and there is 
no reason to fear that during this 
period production will not con- 
tinue at the present record rate. 


| Output of steel ingots and castings 
|in May, 
) rate of 13,619,000 tons, which com- 


1946, was at an annual 
pares with a previous high record 
of 13,208,000 tons in 1939, and 
with 9,880,000 tons in 1935. Pig 
iron production in May was at a 
rate of 7,860,000 tons a _ year, 
which compares with 7,956,000 
tons in 1939 and 6,448,000 tons in 
1935. 

The export position is also 
flourishing. Exports of “iron and 
steel and manufactures thereof” in 
May, 


first five months of 1946, the larg- 
est importer of iron and steel 
from Britain was South 


mark, the Netherlands, India, Lran 


land Egypt. 


The outlook is very good, too, 
in the labor relations field. Apart 


'from the General Strike of 1926, 
| there have been no serious dis- 
putes in the industry since 1905, 
'and this long tradition of peace- 


ful relations is certain to be of 
help. The Government’s plans will 
have to take account of the 
special wage system that pre- 
vailed in the industry before the 


war, where wages, mostly piece- 
rates, depended on sliding-scales 
based on the selling-prices of the 
products concerned. These selling- 
prices were worked out periodi- 
cally (i.e. monthly, bi-monthly or 
quarterly) by accountants ap- 
pointed by both sides of the in- 
dustry, and wages adjusted ac- 


MAIN REPORT OF IRON AND STEEL GOODS 


Quantity (thou. tons) 


Month 1938 
4.64 
0.67 

19.26 
3.02 
13.22 
14.24 
10.99 
7.12 
1.46 
1.69 
7.27 


Palestine 
S. Africa 
S. Rhodesia 
Br. India 
Australia 
N. Zealand 
Canada 
Finland 


Value (thou. £’s) 


May 1946 Month 1938 May 1946 
7.31 116.0 267.5 
13.06 16.0 413.5 
28.55 405.6 853.6 
6.79 51.7 167.9 
8.05 270.8 330.3 
4.71 376.0 258.9 
5.01 215.8 205.0 
0.52 192.4 33.0 
6.11 28.0 194.5 
11,45 31.0 277.5 
24.72 105.6 839.4 
6,10 15.2 274.5 
13.25 88.1 414.3 
4.46 38,2 198.8 
11,09 21.8 344.7 
3.53 14.6 113,1 
2.07 34.2 113.6 
1111 52.6 298.5 
5.28 37.6 177.7 
6.37 143.9 297.4 





255.51 3,474.3 8,713.1 


1946, totalled 255,513 tons, | 
compared with a monthly aver- | 
| age of 159,656 tons in 1938. In the 





| cordingly. There- has been no 


indication yet of what plan the 
Government-owned ‘sections 
would put forward for wages; but 
it may be guessed that a guar- 
anteed-wage system will be 
adopted, as it has already in the 
engineering and some other in- 
dustries. 

Taking a long view, then, it can 
be hoped that the nationalization 





plans for British iron and steel, 
when they are finally developed, 
will prove to be based on workeble 
practice, and not on abstract 
ideology. Britain is going through 
a great “shaking-up” in many 
fields, and though it is somewhat 
uncomfortable while it lasts, the 
long tradition of democratic 
thinking and industrial skill is 
comforting for the outcome. 





Will New York Take Up 
London’s Financial Leadership? 


(Continued from first page) 


the seapower and apparently the 
growth and management of British 
commerce and finance from that 
time on gave them the leading 
position in the world of trade and 
finance. Just what enabled Eng- 
land to hold this position of 
leadership in international finance 
so long? And just what are the 
causes of this leadership being 
lost by London at the present 


time? Is New York prepared to) 
of the! 
None | 
of these questions can be answered | 
specifically with a few sentences. | 
But there are evidences that seem | 
adequate for conclusive answers. | 
| to London in the trading in the 

Forces Holding London Leadership | 
| est 


take up this leadership 
world’s financial markets? 


For the most part the London 
money market and _ investment 
markets have always been free 
markets. Any country and any in- 
vestor could get:-his money, sell 
his securities, and use his funds 
when and where he pleased. Per- 


haps the restrictions on sterling | 
today are the most extreme wit- | 
nessed by the London money mar- | 
kets in a century in peace time. | 
| Markets lost? 


In addition to this freedom of 


market activity, the pound ster-| 


ling has held its value the best of 
any currency in the world for the 


longest period of time. These con- | j, 


essentials 
productive 
found 


ditions are the 
of confidence and 
trade. Many countries 
it advantageous to keep balances 


very 


in London and meet their obliga- | 


tions to other countries in Sterl- 
ing instead of their own currency 
or any stated currency 
its equivalent. Sterling 
thus the international currency. 
The Sterling Area and the modern 
Sterling bloc naturally grew out 
of these united advantages. 


ditions of free markets and the 
management that always made it 
possible to get funds that enabled 
London with a small gold reserve 
to handle so much of the world’s 
commerce. As a consequence trade 
and finance centered in London. 
The markets for raw materials, 
the markets for gold and silver, 
copper, lead and zinc and a great 
variety of continental and inter- 
national marke*s grew up with the 
Londen money market, either in 
London or in Liverpool readily 
accessable to London. 

The securities of all countries 
found a ready market in London 
and the London exchanges became 
the international capital markets 
of the world. As these markets 
grew, funds flowed. into London 
from all parts of the world. More 
than one hundred years ago it was 
recognized and widely acclaimed 
that London and England had 
great advantages because of the 
magnet .of London. for inter- 
national business transactions of 
all kinds. It brought a constant 
flow of funds from the rest of the 
world to London. In most normal 
times it was desirable for the Lon- 
don money market to use ways 
and means to expel gold from 
London rather than .attract gold 


because excessive speculation: and) 


rising prices resulting from excess 
money ‘were adverse ~ factors, 
Stable supply of liquid assets and 
stable or declining prices (slowly ) 
were more favorable to trade vol- 
ume-and confidence from. other 
parts ofthe world. 





value or | 
became | 


| ing 
| practical purposes to half its pre- 
t 

was because of these working con- | 





There are many other faetors 
which are not easy to appraise. 
They include the safety and pro- 
tection of the British navy; the 
low ocean freight and insuranee 
charges, and a professional busi- 
ness attitude on the part of these 
agencies and the banks. In addi- 
tion English investors were 
pioneers in foreign investments 
and willing to take chances to 
build up the capitals of other 
countries. British foreign invest- 
ments were not necessarily a 
drain on the domestic capital mar- 
kets. The abundance of savings 
needed an outlet. The investments 
abroad soon found their way back 


securities markets, and the inter- 
and dividend income. More- 
over the borrowing countries 


maintained balances in London, 


| and the international arbitrage be- 


tween London and foreign mar- 
kets drew funds to Lendon. 


Has London Lost Leadership in 
International Finance? 

Have these conditions changed? 

What has England or the London 


time the eco- 
nomic forces that made London 
the leader in world finance are 
respects badly bent, but 
the situation is far from hopeless. 
The British Isles are not the safe 
haven they were even a decade 
to say nothing of one hun- 
dred years ago. But with the ad- 
vent of the Atomic Bomb is there 
any other place on earth safer 
for the world’s storehouse of 
bankers’ balances and inter- 
national claims? The pound Sterl- 
has been devalued for all 


At the present 


» some 


ago, 


world war _I value and the chances 
of it returning again to that old 
and well established value seem 
most remote. The soundness of the 
British credit between the two 
wars and the record for meeting 
long term indebtedness are not the 
best. 

But in spite of all of these un- 
favorable factors the world still 
clings to Sterling as the inter- 
national medium of exchange, and 
it is probably true that two-thirds 
of the international trade trans- 
actions are to this day done in 
Sterling. The growth of the Sterl- 
ing bloc certainly proves that 
small countries see a great ad- 
vantage in having their curren- 
cies convertible into some cur- 
rency medium such as. Sterling 
which is widely acceptable. This 
force. and this mechanism has 
demonstrated its usefullness and it 
is and will remain a bulwark of 
strength supporting the London 
money market as a center for. 
world financial exchanges. Eng- 
land has never devalued until 
compelled to do so. Interest is still- 
paid on bank deposits in London 
but not in New York. The market: 
for short term bankers bills in. 
London is free and open. Even 
gold and silver are still bought: 
and sold in a free market in Lon-: 
don, and these are now almost as 
forgotten as the old time -arbi- 
trages ‘in New York. His ‘true. 
that England owes some $15 bil- 
lions in Sterling to the rest’ ofthe. : 


j-world- which she cannot pay on 


demand. But ‘this is a war- 
created problem and no~* doubt 
will be handled by: some refund— 
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ing and financial arrangements. | will not devalue the dollar unless 
This problem is solvable. forced to such extremes by un- 
The confidence in London as a} surmountable barriers? Can for- 
place of free markets has probably | eign governments and traders get 
been shaken more by policies of |a small return on their balances 
Labor Government than by the|in New York comparable with 
problems growing out of the war.| London and lesser merkets? Is the 
When the Bank of England is no| market for short term bills in New 
longer a free agent, and there is| York free, open and broad? Do 
talk of the government taking| the regulations of the Securities 
over the coal and steel industries | and Exchange Commission and 
and reducing international trade| the political control of the inter- 
to government controlled opera- | national capital movements fore- 
tions, free markets have ceased| stall any hope of New York be- 
to exist. These conditions are | coming a world market for securi- 
doing more harm to the London | ties? 
financial markets than any com- Will American ships, insurance 
petition from any other market} and other services necessary for 
could ever do. world trade be as available and as 
The shipping trade and the in-| reasonably priced in New York 
surance services will probably re- | as in London? 
main the best and cheapest in the Any superficial examination 
world and these are important] will disclose that New York is a 
factors in supporting London and | long way from having the quali- 
Liverpool as trading centers for | ties that made London the World’s 
the world in many international | financial capital. While London is 
products. losing many of the necessary es- 
At present London is not the! sential qualities for the World’s 
free money market, the free mar-| financial capital, New York is not 
ket for investment and speculative | making great progress toward 
capital, or the free trade center | supplying itself with these quali- 
for commodities that it was only | ties. The skilled personnel in for- 
a few years back. eign trade, foreign exchange and 
The financial gains from these | other matters necessary to sup- 
free and dependable markets have | plant London as a financial center 
been countless billions. The losses | are certainly not adequately sup- 
can not be measured accurately. | plied-in New York. 


New York as the World’s 
Financial Market Out Front 


Does New York have what Lon- The steps taken by Governor 
don has lost as qualifications for | Dewey to arrange and operate a 
being the world’s financial capi- | “world trading center” is a step 
tal? Whether the U. S. is a debtor | in the right direction. World fi- 
Or creditor nation is a question | nancial markets will follow world 
unsettled at this time. Do we have | trade in the future as they have 
large, free markets in investment | in the past. With business leader- 
and speculative securities open to} ship to end subsidies and reduce 
the countries of the world? Or is| tariffs and provide the best and 
the investment of American funds | cheapest shipping and insurance 
abroad rapidly becoming a gov-| services to be had anywhere in 
ernment regulated business?|the world, and with financial 
Where are our free markets in} leadership in restoring and de- 
gold, silver and the many raw ma-| veloping free markets in foreign 
terials and commodities of world | exchange, capital markets, securi- 
commerce? Does the dollar com-| ties arbitrage, and sound and de- 
mand the confidence of the world pendable monetary practices open 
and do other countries draw their | to the entire world New York has 
bills payable in dollars against| the “raw materials” to go a long 
balances held in New York? Does} way toward becoming the world’s 
the confidence prevail that we!trade and financial capital. 


Observations 


(Continued from page 606) 
Evatt’s main “gripes” will be against making a rubber stamp 
of the Conference; against casting the small nations in the role of 
stooge; and in opposition to al- : 
locuting prestige to countries in 
proportion to the size of their 
respective cntributions to the 
War. Added to this should be 4 
his personal glandular gripe } 
against keeping personally sub- 7 
merged and without a “good 3 
scrap. 2 
Although the fiery Evatt will 3 
no doubt play the 1919 role of s 
Eleutherios Venizelos at this 
conference, he will by no means 
perform it solo. Other highly ex- 
plosive unreconstructed rebels on 
the present scene are Constantin 
Tsaldaris of Greece, Edward 
Kardelj of Yugoslavia, and of 
particular impor.ance General 
Romolo of the Philippines, who has demonstrated his independence 
and oratory so brilliantly in this country. : 
ie While the volume of verbiage from these minority personal- 
ities is assured, the net effect thereof on Conference decisions is 
less certain. As urged Tuesday, by Mr. Byrnes, a_ two-thirds 
vote will be required to upset a Big Four decision. Since the votes of 
the Moscow satellites—Poland, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, the 
Ukraine, and White Russia—will be included, such a reversal will 
be most difficult \o effect. The small nations can protest, argue, 
get fillibuster-ish, and propose amendments, to their hearts’ content; 
but in the end they will merely be supporting one or another of the 
Great Powers. In some cases, of course—for example where Great 
Britain has been dissatisfied with the existing tentative agreements 
such protests will be strongly welcomed on the receiving end. 


Governor Dewey Again A Leader 











Herbert Vere Evatt James F. Byrnes 





The Italian Firebrand 


The clearest support for pessimism about Conference results is 
furnished by the fact that priority of consideration was awarded to 
the Italian treaty on the ground of its being the least controversial. 
For apart from its demerits, the agreement pleases no one. In the 
case of its Trieste ‘arrangement,’ the Yugoslavs are professing at 
least as much resentment as the abused Italians. The Western Powers 
are fundamentally dissa.isfied with the compromise, because of their 
visceral expectation that there eventually will be absorption of 
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Trieste into the Soviet bloc. And the UN is, or will be, troubled, be- 
cause Trieste’s internationalization and the keeping of the peace, 
will be left to the aegis of the now unforeseeable UN police force. 

On the Italian treaty in general, Italy, as represented by Premier 
de Gasperi, is going to raise plenty of Cain. He will move for a 
plebescite on Trieste. After Trieste, and the stripping-away of her 
colonies, the greatest opposiiion of the Italian people is directed at 
the changes in the Italo-French frontier, and the tentative assign- 
ment of Briga and Tenda to France. Moreover Signor de Gasperi, 
must follow his people in making a fight against signing away .o 
Yuogslavia sovereignty over Pola, Rovigno, Parenzo, and other cities 
on the Istrian Peninsula. 

In objectionability to America and Great Britain, second 
only to Trieste is the appeasement of Russia on repara.ions. The 
draft treaty’s agreement that the Soviet is to get $100 million worth 
of reparations in a seven-year period can only mean that Uncle Sam 
will be called upon to provide another UNRRA-ish “gravy train.” 
From present indications, and the Byrnes-Molotov discussions, the real 
burden of Italy’s payment to our “Ally” will fall on us. Judging by 
recent Russian behavior, she is likely to remove plants necessary for 
Italy’s indispensable export business, and Moscow’s demands for de- 
liveries from current production will be goods for the production of 
which the Uni.ed States has furnished the raw materials via subsidy. 

From the objective world viewpoint, also, the Italian agreements 
represent a sorry spectacle. Apart from the ethics of the situation, 
the world’s hopes for peace must be sabotaged by .he weakening of a 
major country, and its consequent invitation for future aggression. 
If such an aggressor should happen to be France or Yugoslavia: who 
is going to come to the rescue of Italy? Surely Russia, England, the 
U. S., and UN, will be unable or unwilling to come to her rescue. 
Likewise in the field of human righ‘s and civil liberties, which are 
supposedly being “guaranteed” to her citizens:—who is coming to the 
aid of the Italian people for these noble ends? The Soviet Union, by 
chance? 

In the face of the ominous Yugoslav threat, the disarmament of 
Italy, in the practical extinction of her Navy, will be disastrous for the 
peace of the world. And it must be realized that the Italian ships, 
“fully equipped, and in operational condition,” are not to be handed 
over to the UN, where they might have been of constructive use, 
but to the Great Powers. 


Tragically, this “best” Italian treaty looks like the firebrand of 
World War Three! 


“t 


Growing Nationalism 


One of the most alarming results of recent 
political events on the Continent is the stimula- 
tion being given to intensified nationalism, and 
isolationism—even among European couniries 
This trend is being actively stimulated by the 
seemingly hopeless struggle over Germany, which 
has raged unabated since V-E Day 15 months ago. 
In France nationalism is stimulated by Russia’s 
antagonism to detachment of the Ruhr; in Italy 
because of the unfair deal she is getting; in China, 
Poland, Bolivia, and Chile. by the raving inter- 
nal struggles and in all other countries by the 
mere observance of these unceasingly discour- 
aging events. All of which adds up to a 100 
per cent minus sign for the future of UN. Per- 
haps this furnishes a partial explana.ion for Sec- 
retary General Lie’s recent report that there is 
less enthusiasm for UN in Europe than here. 





Trygve Lie 


The Atom Still Overshadowing 


Despite all the fanfare about the Paris meeting, ihe rift over atom 
control should still be considered of primary importance — unfor- 
tunately. “Unfortunately” because the chance for world salvation 
on this score was last week greatly diminished by the newes: and 
most amazing display of Soviet irrational intransigeance. 

The American control plan made substantial concessions to 
the Russian demands, including aur wholly gratuitous and purely un- 
selfish offer to give up exclusive possession of the mos: decisive mil- 
itary weapon in history. For her part, the Russians being asked 10 
give up absolutely nothing. Nevertheless they are seeing fit to s9ppose 
the creation of an Interna ional Atomic Development Authority; and 
they are insisting more strongly than ever on their irrational and 
arbitrary right to veto international action which may be ordered by 
such Authority or by the Security Council, whether to punish unlaw- 
ful activities or even to investigate whether such activities are going 
on. While professing gestures of international cooperation, the Rus- 
sians are insisting that there be no international control over them- 
selves—regarding an invaluable weapon, whose know-how they simul- 
taneously demand be donated to them forthwith. Surely a wholly im- 
possible position in a civilized world! ! 

a * * 








: : National Association of Securities 
B. H. Griswold, Jr. Dies Dealers, Inc. from 1939 through 


Benjamin Howell Griswold, Jr., 1942 
senior partner in Alex. Brown & ; 
Sons, Baltimore, Md., died at his OY tar or ner or 
home at the age of 72. Mr. Gris-| Transfer Ships to China 
wold was a member of the board It was stated in Washington 
of trustees of Johns Hopkins Uni-| Press advices on July 16 that 
versity from which he was gradu—| President Truman had signed a 
ated in 1894, and in 1940 served] bill passed by Congress to author- 
as general chairman of the warj;ize the transfer of 271 surplus 
relief fund campaign of the Red| small naval ships to China to help 
Cross in Maryland. During the| that country start a navy. The 
war he was chairman of the| transfer, said the Associated 
Maryland Committee of Economic ‘ 

Development. He was chairman| Press, is to be made under con- 
of the code committee of the In—| ditions to be laid down by the 
vestment Bankers Association un-} President. The vessels may be 


der National Recovery Admin-—!,. lez oi otitis # 
istration in 1906 eet 1408 chats | et ee 


man of the Investment Bankers right to the Chinese Government, 
Conference, Inc. from  1936| but no large fighting ships are in- 
through 1939 and chairman of the' volved in the transaction. 




















First Boston-Mellon 
Merger Effective Today 


(Cntinued from page 619) 


preparatory to the merger, James 
Coggeshall, Jr. and George D. 
Woods were elected to the new 
positions of Executive Vice Pres 
idents of the corporation. Both 
men, whose headquarters are in 
the New York office, 100 Broad- 
way, have served The First Bos- 
ton Corporation as vice presi- 
dents, directors and members of 
the Executive Committee. They 
have been associated with The 
First Boston Corporation or its 
predecessors since first entering 
the investment banking business. 
Mr. Coggeshall joined a pre- 
decessor firm, as a_ securities 
salesman, in Boston in 1919. His 
activities have been mainly con— 
nected with the sales department. 
Mr. Coggeshall was recently 
elected President of the Bond 
Club of New York. Mr. Woods 
originally became associated with 
Harris, Forbes & Co. in 1918 and 
later, the Chase Harris-Forbes 
Corporation, joining The First 
Boston Corporation in 1934. His 
duties have been primarily in the 
buying department. Duriag: the 
war Mr. Woods served as Colonel 
on the Staff of the Commanding 
General, Army Service Forces. 


Aubrey G. Lanston, a Vice 
President of The First Boston 
Corporation, and Hugh D. Mac-— 
Bain, up to now a Vice President 
of Melion Securities Corporation, 
were elected members of the 
Executive Committee at the meet- 
ing of directors Tuesday. The 
Executive Committee now in- 
cludes Allan M. Pope, President 
of the First Boston Corporation, 
Harry M. Addinsell, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, James 
Coggeshall, Jr., Eugene I. Co~- 
well, Nevil Ford, Duncan R. 
Linsley, William H. Potter, Jr. 
and George D. Woods, in addition 
to the two new members. 

Elected as Vice Presidents of 
The First Boston Corporation 
were Hugh D. MacBain, A. B. 
Brushaber, George J. Gillies, S. 
Davidson Herron, and H. M. Jor-~- 
gensen, all of whom have been 
Vice Presidents of Mellon Se- 
curities Corporation. 

The offices of The First Boston 
Corporation are in Boston, New 
York and Pittsburgh as well as 
Buffalo. Chicago, Cleveland, Hart- 
ford, Philadelphia, Providence, 
Rutland, Vermont; San Francisco, 
Springfield, Mass., and Washing— 
ton, D. C. 

Both The First Boston Corpora— 
tion and Mellon Securities Cor- 
poration have been leaders for 
many years in the aggregate an- 
nual amount of securities under— 
written. The First Boston Cor- 
poration’s trading division is one 
of the largest in the field. The 
merged corporation will maintain 
complete trading facilities in 
United States Government and 
municipal securities; public util- 
ity, railroad and industrial bonds, 
notes and preferred and common 
stocks: foreign bonds; bank and 
insurance company stocks, and 
bankers acceptances. 

The Pittsburgh offices of the 
merged corporation will occupy 
quarters formerly used by the 
Mellon Securities Corporation. 
Mellon Securities Corporation’s 
New York office has become a 
part of The First Boston Corpora— 
tion’s New York office. 


New York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the following firm 
changes: 

William Wallace Lanahan, 
member of the Exchange, and a 
limited partner in Alex. Brown 
& Sons, Baltimore, becomes a 
general partner effective Aug. 1 

R. W. Courts, Jr., Courts & Co., 


| Atlanta, Ga., now signs R. W. 


Courts. 
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Administrative Procedure Act 


(Continued from page 619) 
or naval authoriv.y exercised in the 
field in time of war or in occupied 
territory, or (4) functions which 
by law expire on the termination 
of present hostilities, within any 
fixed period thereafter, or before 
July 1, 1947, and the functions 
conferred by the following stat- 
utes: Selective Training and Serv-— 
ice Act of 1940; Contract Settle— 
ment Act of 1944; Surplus Prop- 
erty Act of 1944. 

(b) Person and Party.—‘“Per- 
son” includes individuals, partner- 
ships, corporations, associations, 
or public or private organizations 
of any character other than agen- 
eies. “Party” includes any person 
or agency named or admitted as 
a party, or properly seeking and 
entitled as of right to be admitted 
as a party, in any agency proceed- 
ing; but nothing herein shall be 
construed to prevent an agency 
from admitting any person or 
agency as a party for limited pur— 
poses. 

(ec) Rule and Rule Making.— 
“Rule” means the whole or any 
part of any agency statement of 
general or particular applicability 
and future effect designed to im- 
plement, interpret, or prescribe 
law or policy or to describe the 
organization, procedure, or prac-— 
tice requirements of any agency 
and includes the approval or pre— 
scription for the future of rates, 
Wages, corporate or financial 
structures or reorganizations 
thereof, prices, facilities, appli- 
ances, services or allowances 
therefor or of valuations, costs, or 
accounting, or practices bearing 
upon any of the foregoing. “Rule 
making” means agency process 
for the formulation, amendment, 
or repeal of a rule. 


(d) Order and Adjudication.— 
“Order” means the whole or any 
part of the final disposition 
(whether affirmative, negative, 
injunctive, or declatory in form) 
of any agency in any matter other 
than rule making but including 
licensing. “Adjudication” means 
agency process for the formula-— 
tion of an order. 

(e) License and Licensing.— 
“License” includes the whole or 
part of any agency permit, cer- 
tificate, approval, registration, 
charter, membership, statutory 
exemption or other form of per-— 
mission. “Licensing” includes 
agency process respecting the 
grant, renewal, denial, revocation, 
suspension, annulment, withdraw- 
al, limitation amendment, modifi- 
cation, or conditioning of a license. 


(f) Sanction and Relief.—‘“Sanc 
tion” includes the whole or part 
of any agency (1) prohibition, re 
quirement, limitation, or other 
condition affecting the freedom 
ef any person; (2) withholding of 
relief; (3) imposition of any form 
of penalty or fine; (4) destruc 
tion, taking, seizure, or withhold 
ing of property: (5) assessment of 
damages, reimbursement, restitu 
tion, compensation, costs, charges, 
or fees; (6) requirement, revoca 
tion, or suspension of a license; or 
(7) taking of other compulsory 
or restrictive action. “Relief” in- 
cludes the whole or part of any 
agency (1) grant of money, assis 
tance, license, authority, exemp-— 
tion, exception, privilege, or 
remedy; (2) recognition of any 
claim, right, immunity, privilege, 
exemption, or exception; or (3) 
taking of any other action upon 
the application or petition of, and 
beneficial to, any person. 


_(g) Agency Proceeding and Ac- 
tion.—‘Agency proceeding” means 
any agency process as defined in 
subsections (c), (d), and (e) of 
this section. “Agency action” in- 
cludes the whole or part of every 
agency rule, order, license, sanc— 
tion, relief, or the equivalent or 
cenial thereof, or failure to act. 


Public Information 


Sec. 3. Except to the extent that 
there is involved (1) any function 


of the United States requiring 
secrecy in the public interest or 
(2) any matter relating solely to 
the internal management of an 
agency— 

(a) Rules.—Every agency shall 
separately state and currently 
publish in the Federal Register 
(1) descriptions of its central and 
field organization including dele— 
gations by the agency of fina] au— 
thority and the established places 
at which, and methods whereby, 
the public may secure information 
or make submittals or requests; 
(2) statements of the general 
course and method by which its 
functions are channeled and deter-— 
mined, including the nature and 
requirements of all formal or in- 
formal procedures available as 
well as forms and instructions as 
to the scope and contents of all 
papers, reports, or examinations; 
and (3) substantive rules adopted 
as authorized by law and state— 
ments of general policy or inter- 
pretations formulated and adopted 
by the agency for the guidance of 
the public, but not rules addressed 
te and served upon named per-— 
sons in accordance with law. No 
person shall in any manner be 
required to resort to organization 
or procedure not so published. 


(b) Opinions and Orders. — 
Every agency shall publish or, in 
accordance with published rule, 
make available to public inspec- 
tion all final opinions or orders in 
the adjudication of cases (except 
those required for good cause to 
be held confidential and not cited 
as precedents) and all rules. 


(c) Public Records.—Save as 
otherwise required by statute, 
matters of official record shall in 
accordance with published rule be 
made available to persons prop— 
erly and directly concerned ex 
cept information held confidential 
for good cause found. 


Rule Making 
Sec. 4. Except to the extent that 





there is involved (1) any military, 
naval, or foreign affairs function 
of the Unted States or (2) any 
matter relating to agency man-— 
agement or personnel or to public 
property, loans, grants, benefits, 
or contracts— 


(a) Notice.—General notice of 
proposed rule making shall be 
published in the Federal Register 
(unless all persons subject thereto 
are named and either personally 
served or otherwise have actual 
notice thereof in accordance with 
law) and shall include (1) a state- 
ment of the time, place, and nature 
of public rule making proceedings; 
(2) reference to the authority 
under which the rule is proposed; 
and (3) either the terms or sub 
stance of the proposed rule or a 
description of the subjects and is 
sues involved. Except where no 
tice or hearing is required by 
statute, this subsection shall not 
apply to interpretative rules, gen 
eral statements of policy, rules 
of agency organization, procedure, 
or practice, or in any situation in 
which the agency for good cause 
finds (and incorporates the find-— 
ing and a brief statement of the 
reasons therefor in the rules is-— 
sued) that notice and public pro- 
cedure thereon are impracticable, 
unnecessary, or contrary to the 
public interest. 


(b) Procedures.—After notice 
required by this section, the 
agency shall afford interested 
persons an opportunity to partici- 
pate in the rule making through 
submission of written data, views, 
or arguments with or without op-— 
portunity to present the same 
orally in any manner; and, after 
consideration of all relevant mat-— 
ter presented, the agency shall 
incorporate in any rules adopted 
a concise general statement of 
their basis and purpose. Where 
rules are required by statute to 
be made on the record after op-— 














portunity for an agency hearing, 


8 shall apply in place of the pro- 
visions of this subsection. 


(c) Effective Dates——The re 
quired publication or service of 
any substantive rule (other than 
one granting or recognizing ex-— 
emption or relieving restriction or 
interpretative rules and state— 
ments of ploicy) shall be made 
not less than thirty days prior to 
the effective date thereof except 
as otherwise provided by the 
agency upon good cause found and 
published with the rule. 

(d) Petitions. — Every agency 
shall accord any interested person 
the right to petition for the is— 
suance, amendment, or repeal of 
a rule. 

Adjudication 

Sec. 5. In every case of adjudi-— 
cation required by statute to be 
determined on the record after 
opportunity for an agency hearing, 
except to the extent that there is 
involved (1) any matter subject 
to a subsequent trial of the law 
and the facts de novo in any 
court; (2) the selection or tenure 
of an officer or employee of the 
United States other than exam 
iners appointed pursuant to sec- 
tion 11; (3) proceedings in which 
decisions rest solely on inspections, 
tests, or elections; (4) the conduct 
of military, naval, or foreign af- 
fairs functions; (5) cases in which 
an agency is acting as an agent 
for a court; and (6) the certifica— 
tion of employee representatives— 


(a) Not.ce.—Persos; entitled to 
notice of an agency hearing shall 
be timely informed of (1) the 
time, place, and nature thereof; 
(2) the legal authority and juris— 
diction under which the hearing 
is to be held; and (3) the matters 
of fact and law asserted. In in-— 
stances in which private persons 
are the moving parties, other 
parties to the proceeding shall 
give prompt notice of issues con-— 
troverted in fact or law; and in 
other instances agencies may by 
rule require responsive pleading. 
In fixing the times and places for 
hearings, due regard shall be had 
for the convenience and necessity 
of the parties or their representa- 
tives. 


(b) Procedure.— The agency 
shal] afford all interested parties 
opportunity for (1) the submis 
sion and consideration of facts, 
arguments, offers of settlement, 
or proposals of adjustment where 
time, the nature of the proceeding, 
and the public interest permit, and 
(2) to the extent that the parties 
are unable so to determine any 
controversy by consent, hearing, 
and decision upon notice and in 
conformity with sections 7 and 8. 


(c) Separation of Functions.— 
The same officers who preside at 
the reception of evidence pursuant 
to section 7 shall make the recom 
mended decision or initial de 
cision required by _ section 8 
except where such officers 
become unavailable to the 
agency. Save to the extent re 
quired for the disposition of ex 
parte matters as authorized by 
law, no such officer shall consult 
any person or party on any fact 
in issue unless upon notice and 
opportunity for all parties to par 
ticipate; nor shall such officer be 
responsible to or subject to the 
supervision or direction of any 
officer, employee, or agent en- 
gaged in the performance of in- 
vestigative or prosecuting func- 
tions for any agency. No officer, 
employee, or agent engaged in the 
performance of investig:tive or 
prosecuting functions for any 
agency in any case shall, in that 
or a factually related case, partici— 
pate or advise in the decision, rec— 
ommended decision, or agency re- 
view pursuant to section 8 except 
as witness or counsel in public 
proceedings. This subsection shall 
not apply in determining applica— 
tions for initial licenses or to pro- 





ceedings involving the validity or | 
| application of rates, facilities, or 





riers; nor shall it be applicable in 


any manner to the agency or any | 


member or members of the body 
comprising the agency. 

(d) Declaratory Orders. — The 
agency is authorized in its sound 
discretion, with like effect as in 
the case of other orders, to issue 
a declaratory order to terminate 
a controversy or remove uncer 
tainty. 

Ancillary Matters 

Sec. 6. Except as otherwise pro 
vided in this Act— 

(a) Appearance. — Any person 
compelled to appear in person be 
fore any agency or representative 
thereof shall be accorded the 
right to be accompanied, repre 
sented, and advised by counsel or, 
if permitted by the ageacy, by 
other qualified representative. 
Every party shall be accorded the 
right to appear in person or by 
or with counsel or other duly 
qualified representative in any 
agency proceeding. So far as the 
orderly conduct of public busi- 
ness permits, any interested per. 
son may appear before any agency 
or its responsible officers or em-— 
ployees for the presentation, ad 
justment, or determination of any 
issue, request, or controversy in 
any proceeding (interlocutory, 
summary, or otherwise) or in con 
nection with any agency function. 
Every agency shall proceed with 
reasonable dispatch to conclude 
any matter presented to it except 
that due regard shall be had for 
the convenience and necessity of 
the parties or their representa 
tives. Nothing herein shall be con- 
strued either to grant or to deny 
to any person who is not a lawyer 
the right to appear for or rep 
resent others before any agency 
or in any agency proceeding. 

(b) Investigations.—No process, 
requirement of a report, inspec 
tion, or other investigative act or 
demand shall be issued, made, or 
enforced in any manner or for 
any purposes except as authorized 
by law. Every person compelled 
to submit data or evidence shall 
be entitled to retain or, on pay 
ment of lawfully prescribed costs, 
procure a copy or _ transcript 
thereof, except that in a nonpub 
lic investigatory proceeding the 
witness may for good cause be 
limited to inspection of the officia] 
transcript of his testimony. 

(c) Subpenas,. — Agency sub 
penas authorized by law shall be 
issued to any party upon request 
and, as may be required by rules 
of procedure, upon a statement or 
showing of general relevance and 
reasonable scope of the evidence 
sought. Upon contest the court 
shall sustain any such subpena or 
similar process or demand to the 
extent that it is found to be in ac 
cordance with law and, in any 
proceeding for enforcement, shall 
issue an order requiring the ap 
pearance of the witness or the 
production of the eviaence or data 
within a reasonable time under 
penalty of punishment for con 
tempt in case of contumacious 
failure to comply. 

(d) Denials. —- Prompt notice 
shall be given of the denial in 
whole or in part of any written 
application, petition, or other re 
quest of any interested person 
made in connection with any 
agency proceeding. Except in af 
firming a prior denial or where 
the denial is self-explanatory, 
such notice shall be accompanied 
by a simple statement of proce- 
dural or other grounds. 


Hearings 


Sec. 7. In hearings which section 
4 or 5 requires to be conducted 
pursuant to this section— 

(a) Presiding Officers.—There 
shall preside at the taking of evi- 
dence (1) the agency, (2) one or 
more members of the body which 
comprises the agency, or (3) one 
or.more examiners appointed as 
provided in this Act; but nothing 
in this Act shall be deemed to 
supersede the conduct of specified 
classes of proceedings in whole or 


the requirements of sections 7 and practices of public utilities or car- part by or before boards or other 





officers specially provided for by 
or designated pursuant to statute. 
The functions of ail presiding of - 
ficers and of officers participating 
in decisions in contormity witn 
section 8 shall be conducted in an 
impartial manner. Any such of- 
ficer may at any time withdraw 
if he deems himself disqualified; 
and, upon the filing in good faith 
of a timely and sufficient affidav.t 
of personal bias or disqualification 
of any such officer, the agency 
shall determine the matter as a 
part of the record and decision 
in the case. 

(b) Hearing Powers.—Officers 
presiding at hearings shall have 
authority, subject to the published 
rules of the agency and within its 
powers, to (1) administer oaths 
and affirmations, (2) issue sub— 
penas authorized by law, (3) rule 
upon offers of proof and receive 
relevant evidence, (4) take or 
cause depositions to be taken 
whenever the ends of justice 
would be served thereby, (5) reg~ 
ulate the course of the hearing, 
(6) hold conferences for the set- 
tlement or simplification of the 
issues by consent of: the parties, 
(7) dispose of procedural requesis 
or similar matters, (8) make de— 
cisions or recommend decisions in 
conformity with section 8, and (9) 
take any other action authorized 
by agency rule consistent with 
this Act. 

(c) Evidence.—Except as stat— 
utes otherwise provide, the pro- 
ponent of a rule or order shall 
have the burden of proof. Any 
oral or documentary evidence may 
be received, but every agency 
shall as a matter of policy provide 
for the exclusion of irrelevant, 
immaterial, or unduly repetitious 
evidence and no sanction shall be 
imposed or rule or order be is- 
sued except upon consideration of 
the whole record or such portions 
thereof as may be cited by any 
party and as supported by and in 
accordance with the reliable, pro— 
bative, and substantial evidence. 
Every party shall have the r.ght 
to present his case or defense by 
oral or documentary evidence, to 
submit rebuttal evidence, and to 
conduct such cross-examination 
as may be required for a full and 
true disclosure of the facts. In 
rule making or determining claims 
for money or benefits or applica- 
tions for initial licenses any 
agency may, where the interest of 
any party will not be prejudiced 
thereby, adopt procedures for the 
submission of all or part of the 
evidence in writ‘en form. 

(d) Record.—The transcript of 
testimony and exhibits, together 
with all papers and requests filed 
in the proceeding, shall constitute 
the exclusive record for decision 
in accordance with section 8 and, 
upon payment of lawfully pre- 
scribed costs, shall be made avail-— 
able to the parties. Where any 
agency decision rests on official 
notice of a material fact not ap 
pearing in the evidence in the 
record, any party shall on timely 
request be afforded an opportu— 
nity to show the contrary. 


Decisions 

Sec. 8. In cases in which a hear - 
ing is required to be conducted in 
conformity with section 7— 

(a) Action by Subordinates.— 
In cases in which the agency has 
not presided at the reception of 
the evidence, the officer who pre- 
sided (or, in cases not subject to 
subsection (c) of section 5, any 
other of‘icer or officers qualified 
to preside at hear.ngs pursuant toe 
section 7) shall initially decide 
the case or the agency shall re— 
quire (in specific cases or by gen- 
eral rule) the entire record to be 
certified to it for initial decision. 
Whenever such officers make the 
initial decision and in the absence 
of ei’'her an appeal to the agency 
or review upon motion of the 
agency within time provided by 
rule, such decision shall without 
further proceedings then become 
the decision of the agency. On ap- 


peal from or review of the initial 
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decisions of such officers the 
agency shall, except as it may 
limit the issues upon notice or by 
rule, have all the powers which 
it would have in making the initial 
decision. Whenever the agency 
makes the initial decision without 
having presided at the reception 
of the evidence, such officers shall 
first recommend a decision except 
that in rule making or determining 
applications for initial licenses (1) 
in lieu thereof the agency may 
‘issue a tentative decision or any 
of its responsible officers may 
recommend a decision or (2) any 
such procedure may be omitted 
im any case in which the agency 
finds upon the record that due 
and timely execution of its func 
‘tions imperatively and unavoid 
ably so requires. 

(b) Submittals and decisions.— 
Prior to each recommended, in 
itial, or tentative decision, or de 
cision upon agency review of the 
decision of subordinate officers 
the parties shall be afforded a 
reasonable opportunity to submit 
for the cons:deration of the offi 
cers participating in such decisions 
(1) proposed findings and conclu 
‘slons, or (2) exceptions to the de 
cisions or recommended decisions 
of subordinate officers or to tenta- 
l:ve agency decisions, and (3) sup 
porting reasons for such excep 
tions or proposed findings or con 
clusions. The record shall show 
the ruling upon each such finding, 
conclusion, or exception presented. 
All decisions (including initial, 
recommended, or tentative de 
cisions) shall become a part of 
_the record and include a state 
ment of (1) findings and conclu 
sions, as well as the reasons or 
. basis therefor,.upon all the ma- 
terial issues of fact, law, or discre- 
tion presented on the record: and 
(2) the appropriate rule, order, 
sanction, relief, or denial thereof. 


Sanctions and Powers 


Sec. 9. In the exercise of any 
power or authority— 

(a) In General.—No sanction 
shall be imposed or substantive 
rule or order be issued except 
within jurisdiction delegated to 
the agency and as authorized by 
law. 

(b) Licenses.—In any case in 
which application is made for a 
license required by law 
agency, with due regard to the 
rights or privileges of all the in 
terested parties or adversely af 
fected persons and with reason 
able dispatch, shall set and com 
plete any proceedings required to 
be conducted pursuant to sections 
7 and 8 of this Act or other pro 
ceedings required by law and 
shall make its decision. Except 
in cases of willfulness or those in 
which public health, interest, or 
safety requires otherwise, no 
withdrawal, suspension, revoca 
tion, or annulment of any license 
_ Shall be lawful unless, prior to 
: the institution of agency proceed 
ings therefor, facts or conduct 
which may warrant such action 
~ shall have been called to the at- 
‘ tention of the Lcensee by the 
’ agency in writing and the licensee 
_ Shall have been aceorded oppor. 

tunity to. demonstrate or achieve 
compliance with all lawful re 
quirements. In any case in which 
the licensee has, in accordance 
with agency rules, made timely 
and sufficient application for a 
renewal or a new license, no li-_ 
' cense with reference to any activ- 
_ ity of a continuing nature shall 
_ expire until. such application-shall 


. have been finally determined by 
- the agency. 


Judicial Review 

Sec. 10. Except so far as (1) 
statutes preclude judicial review 
or (2) agency action is by law 
committed to agency discretion— 

(a) Right of Review.—Any per- 
son suffering legal wrong because 
of any agency action, or adversely 
affected or aggrieved by such ac- 
tion within the meaning of any 











relevant statute, shall be entitled 
to judicial review theror. 

(b) Form and venue of actiou.— 
The form of proceeding for judi 
cial review shall be any special 
statutory review proceeding rele 
vant to the subject matter in any 
court specif.ed by statute or, in 
the absence or inadequacy there 
of, any applicable form of legal 
action (including actions for de 
claratory judgments or writs of 
prohibitory or mandatory injunc 
tion or habeas corpus) in any 
court of competent jurisdiction. 
Agency action shall be subject to 
judicial review in civil or crim 
inal proceedings for judicial en 
forcement except to the extent 
that prior, adequate, and exclu 
sive opportunity for such review 
is provided by law. 

(c) Reviewable Acts. — Every 
agency action made reviewable by 
statute and every final agency ac- 
tion for which there is no other 
adequate remedy in any court shall 
be subject to judicial review. Any 
preliminary, procedural, or inter 
mediate agency action or ruling 
not directly reviewable shall be 
subject to review upon the review 
of the final agency action. Except 
as otherwise expressly required 
by statute, agency action other 
wise final shall be final for the 
purposes of this subsection 
whether or not there has been 
presented or determined any ap 
plication for a declaratory order, 
for any form of reconsideration, 
or (unless the agency otherwise 
requires by rule and provides that 
the action meanwhile shall be in 
operative) for an appeal to su 
perior agency authority. 

(d) Interim Relief.—Pending 
judicial review any agency is au 
thorized, where it finds that jus 
tice so requires, to postpone the 
effective date of any action taken 
by it. Upon such conditions as 
may be required and to the extent 
necessary to prevent irreparable 
injury, every reviewing court (in 
cluding every court to which a 
case may be taken on appeal from 
Or upon application for certiorari 
or other writ to a_ reviewing 
court) is authorized to issue all 
necessary and appropriate process 
to postpone the effective date of 
any agency action or to preserve 
status or rights pending conclu 


the | Sion of the review proceedings. 


(e) Scope of review.—So far as 
necessary to decision and where 
presented the reviewing court 
shall decide all relevant questions 
of law, interpret constitutional 
and statutory provisions, and de 
termine the meaning or applic 
ab'lity of the terms of any agency 
action. It shall (A) compel 
agency action unlawfully with 
held or unreasonably delayed; and 
(B) hold unlawful and set aside 
agency action, findings, and con 
clusions found to be (1) arbitrary, 
capricious, an abuse of discretion, 
or otherwise not in accordance 
with law; (2) contrary to consti- 
tutional right, power, privilege, or 
Immunity; (3) in excess of statu- 
tory jurisdiction, authority, or 
limitations,-or short of statutory 
right; (4) without observance of 
precedure required. by law; (5) 
unsupported by substantial evi- 
dence in any case subject to the 
requirements of sections'7 and 8 
or otherwise reviewed on the rec- 
ord of an-agency hearing provided 
by statute; or (6) unwarranted 
by the facts to the extent that 
the facts. are subject to trial de 
novo by the reviewing court. In 
making the foregoing determina— 
tions the court shall review the 
whole record or «such portions 
thereof as may be cited by :any 


party, and due account shall be 
taken of the rule of prejudicial 
error. 
Examiners 

Sec. 11. Subject to the civil 
service and other laws to the ex 
tent not inconsistent with this 
Act, there shall be appointed by 
and for each agency as many 
qualified and competent examin 
ers as may be necessary for pro- 





ceedings pursuant to sections 7 
and 8, who shall be assigned to 
cases in rotation so far as prac 
ticable and shall perform no 
duties inconsistent with their 
duties and responsibilities as ex 
aminers. Examiners shall be re 
movable by the agency in which 
they are employed only for good 
cause established and determined 
by the Civil Service Commission 
(hereinafter called the Commis 
sion) after opportunity for hear 
ing and upon the record thereof. 
Examiners shall receive compen 
sation prescribed by the Commis 
sion independently of agency 
recommendations or ratings and 
in accordance with the Classifica 
tion Act of 1923, as amended, ex 
cept that the provisions of para 
graphs (2) and (3) of subsection 
(b) of section 7 of said Act, as 
amended, and the provisions of 
section 9 of said Act, as amended, 
shall not be applicable. Agencies 
occasionally or temporarily insuf 
ficiently staffed may utilize ex 
aminers selected by the Commis 
sion from and with the consent 
of other agencies. For the pur 
poses of this section, the Com 
mission is authorized to make in- 
vestigations, require reports by 
agencies, issue reports, including 
an annual report to the Congress, 
promulgate rules, appoint such 
advisory committees as may be 
deemed necessary, recommend 
legislation, subpena witnesses or 
records, and pay witness fees as 
established for the United States 
courts. 
Construction and Effect 


Sec. 12. Nothing in this Act shall 
be held to diminish the constitu 
tional rights of any person or to 
limit or repeal additional require 
ments imposed by statute or 
otherwise recognized by law. Ex 
cept as otherwise required by law, 
all requirements or privileges re 
lating to evidence or procedure 
shall apply equally to agencies 
and persons. If any provision of 
this Act or the application thereof 
is held invalid, the remainder of 
this Act or other applications of 
such provision shall not be af 
fected. Every agency is granted 
all authority necessary to comply 
with the requirements of this Act 
through the issuance of rules or 
otherwise. No subsequent legis 
lation shall be held to supersede 
or modify the provisions of this 
Act except to the extent that such 
legislation shall do so expressly. 
This Act shall take effect three 
months after its approval except 
that sections 7 and 8 shall take ef 
fect six months after such ap 
proval, the requirement of the se-— 
lection of examiners pursuant to 
section 11 shall not become effec 
tive until one year after such ap 
proval, and no _ procedural re 
quirement shall be mandatory as 
to any agency proceeding initiated 
prior to the effective date of such 
requirement. 


Approved June 11, 1946. 


E. Schuyler Jackson 


With Dean Witter Co. 


Dean Witter & Co., members of 
the New York and other leading 
stock exchanges, announce that E, 
Schuyler Jackson has become as- 
sociated with the firm in the New 
York office, 14 Wall Street. Mr. 


Jackson, formerly a member of 


the New York Stock Exchange 
from 1929 to 1937, is also a past 
governor of the Philadelphia 
Stock Exchange. Prior to his new 
association Mr. Jackson was in 
the investment counsel business 
under his own .name. 


Warner Adds Barron 


J. Arthur Warner & Co., Inc., 
120 Broadway, New York City, 
announces that Walter R. Barron 
is now associated with them in 
their New York Trading Depart- 
ment. 





Philadelphia Stock Ex. 
Oldest in America 


(Continued from page 618) 


Anderson, Stock Broker, 104 
Chestnut Street. 


For approximately 50 years, 


from 1780, the Ci.y Tavern and 
later the Merchants’ Coffee House 
fulfilled the functions of what is 
now the Philadelphia Stock Ex- 
change. In May, 1831, at a meet- 
ing at Girard’s Bank, the Philadel- 
phia Merchants Exchange Co. was 
formed to erect a building ai Third 
and Walnut Streets. The corner- 
stone was laid Feb. 22, 1832, the 
one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of George Washington. 


On Dec. 8, 1875, the title “Board 
of Brokers,’ by which the mem- 
bership was known, was changed 
to “Philadelphia S.ock Exchange.” 

The intervening years were 
high-lighted by the following duly 
recorded historical “permissions”’: 

Sept. 27, 1836—Permission given 
to use gas. 

Jan. 5, 1846—Permission given 
to use one of the rooms for use of 
the magnetic telephone. 


Aug. 10, 1846—Sale of liquors 
and refreshments permitted. 

Nov. 6, 1851—Furnace ins:alled 
under southwest corner of build- 
ing. 

Nov. 16, 1864 — Restaurant in- 
stalled. 

Sept. 17, 1875—Use of small en- 
gine permitted for purpose of 
driving fans in two rooms. 


Jan. 7, 1882 — Heat by steam 
boilers. 


Jan. 7, 1882—Use of passenger 
elevators. 


In October, 1888, the Ex- 
change moved to Drexel Build- 
ing, tth and Chestnut Street, 
and in December, 1902, to a new 
structure at Third and Walnut 
Streets. In 1912, the Exchange 
moved to its present building, 
1411 Walnut Street. 


Rich as‘ the Philadelphia Stock 
Exchange is in his.orical lore and 
legend, it is and will necessarily 
remain somewhat overshadowed 
by its proximity to the larger 
primary markets in New York, 
the nation’s. financial capital. 
Nevertheless, the Philadelphia 
Exchange remains alert and pro- 
gressive and has found its proper 
function in the system of national 
exchanges. 

The Board of Governors of ihe 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange has 
successfully adopted a policy of 
supplementing the markets for 
securities listed and _ actively 
traded on the New York Stock 
Exchange and New York Curb 
Exchange by dealing in these 
same issues locally. There are 
about 350 such dual listings. In 
many _ instances, Philadelphia 
brokers will match New York 
sales, item for item. This tends to 
stabilize prices. Many of the is- 
sues active in New York are 
handled on the Philadelphia Ex- 
change by registered odd lot 
dealers who are committed to pro- 
vide odd lot executions at the 
customary differential based on 
che succeeding New York sale. 
Thus an odd lot order, placed in 
Philadelphia, will receive execu- 
tion identical with New York and, 
again, possible market “pressure” 
is stabilized. 


Eddie Davis Takes 


Duties Seriously 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Edmund 
J. Davis, Rambo, Keen, Close & 
Kerner, venerable president of 
Philadelphia Investment Traders 
Association, is considerably tied 
down by the care of his 6-months- 
old son. Eddie is afraid he will 
not be able to head the Philadel- 
phia delegation to the N.S.T.A. 
convention in Seattle next month. 
He reconciles himself, however, 
by bringing the seashore to his 
front lawn where he playfully 
squirts the garden hose on casual 
Vavs LULs, 








Williams Director 
Of Md. Casualty Co. 


CHICAGO, Ill—At a _ recent 
meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of Maryland Casualty Com- 




















Milton L. Williams 


pany of Baltimore, the election of 
Milton L. Williams as a director 
was approved. Mr. Williams will 
serve as a member of the Finance 
Committee. 

Williams is associated with 
Cruttenden & Co., 209 South La- 
Salle Street, principal stock ex- 
changes. He is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois, a member 
of the Tribe of Illini and of Phi 
Epsilon Kappa, honorary athletic 
fraternity; also a member of 
Kappa Phi Kappa, honorary edu- 
cation fraternity. He played on 
the university baseball team that 
visited Japan in 1928. 


Williams is also a member of 
the Furniture Club of America. 


McCormick, Joiner Join 
Holley, Dayton 


CHICAGO, ILL.—T. E. Joiner, 
Jr., formerly a lieutenant in the 
army air corps, and William G. 
McCormick, I, also recently in 
the army air. corps, have joined 
Holley, Dayton & Gernon, invest- 
ment house, 105 South La Salle 
Street. it is amnounced. Mr. 
Joiner was previously in the secu- 
rities business in Houston, Texas 
with J. R. Phillips & Co. He 1s 
the son of T. E. Joiner who for- 
merly headed Hill, Joiner & Co., 
and T. E. Joiner & Company, both 
well-known La_ Salle § Street 
houses. Prior to his 4% years 
service in the army, Mr. McCor- 
mick was _ associated with the 
Coca Cola Company in Baltimore. 
Wisconsin branches of the Com- 
pany include Madison, LaCrosse, 
Eau Claire, Fond du Lac and 
Wausau with another branch in 
Roswell, New Mexico. 


FIC Banks Place Debs. 


A successful offering of an is- 
sue of debentures for the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks was 
made July 22 by Charles R, Dunn, 
New York, fiscal agent for the 
banks. The financing consisted of 
$32,730,000 1% consolidated de- 
bentures dated Aug. 1, 1946, and 
due May 1, 1947. The issue was 
placed at par. Of the proceeds 
$26,165,000 was used to retire a 
like amount of debentures matur- 
ing Aug. 1, 1946, and $6,565,000 is 
new money. As of Aug. 1, 1946, 
the total amount of debentures 
outstanding was $322,340,000. 


Dempsey & Co. Offers 
Great Lakes Plating Stk 


An offering of 115,000 shares of 
Great Lakes Plating Co. common 
stock was made July 26 at $7.00 
per share by a group of under- 
writers, including Dempsey. & 
Company, Ames, Emerich & Co., 
Inc. Sills, Minton & Co., Mason 
Brothers and Burr & Co., Inc. 

The company is principally en- 
gaged in plating articles furnished 
to it by others such as automobile 
accessories, radios and electrical 
parts and household items. The 
company is one of the largest job 





platers in the ‘Middle West. 
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Full Text of New OPA Bill 


(Continued from page 609) 


lifted ceiling prices on many 
products, including automobiles 
and clothing, 


Rent Ceilings Restored 


Rent ceilings in effect June 30; 
‘1946; and eviction controls were 
immediately orde red restored 
when the new OPA Act became 
effective. 

The new Act thus will replace 
all State and local rent controls, 
which have gone into effect since 
July 1, 1946. The Act provides 
“while maximum rents are in ef- 
fect under this Act with respect 
to housing accommodations in 
any defense-rental area, such 
housing accommodations shall not 
be subject to rent control by any 
State or local government.” 

Following is the full text of the 
new law: 


(Public Law 548—79th Congress) 
(Chapter 671—2d Session) 
(H. J. Res. 371) 


JOINT RESOLUTION 


Extending the effective period 
of the Emergency Price Control 
- Act of 1942, as amended, and the 
Stabilization Act of 1942, as 
amended. 

Resolved by the Senate and 
House of Representat:ves of the 
United States of America in Con- 

‘ gress assembled, That section 1 
(b) of the Emergency Price Con- 
' trol Act of 1942, as amended, is 
amended by striking out “June 
30, 1946” and substituting “June 
30, 1947.” 

Sec. 2. Section 6 of the Stabili- 

zation Act of 1942, as amended, is 

amended. by striking out “June 
30, 1946” and substituting “June 
30, 1947.” 

Sec. 3. Title I of the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended, is amended by inserting 
after section 1 thereof a new sec-— 

- tion as follows: 


“Purposes and Policies in the 
Transition Period 
“Sec. 1A. (a) Objectives.—The 
“Congress hereby affirms— 


“(1) that because of abnor-— 
mally excess spending power in 
relation to the presently avail 
able supply of commodities, 
rapid attainment of production 
equal to the public demand is 
one of the necessary and ur-— 
gent objectives for the preven-— 
tion of inflation and for the 
achievement of a_ reasonable 
stability in the general level of 
prices and rents, cost of living 
and costs of production (includ 
ing labor costs), for the pur-— 
poses set forth in section 1 of 
this Act and for the further pur 
poses of protecting the real 
value of benefits provided by 
law for veterans and their de 
pendents, of keeping faith with 
purchasers of United States War 
Bonds, and of making possible 
a successful transition to a 
peacetime economy of maxi 
mum employment, production, 
and. purchasing power under a 
system of free enterprise; 


“(2) that unnecessary or un 
duly prolonged controls over 
prices and rents and use of sub-— 

‘ sidies would be _ inconsistent 
with the return to such a peace— 
time economy and would tend 
to repress and prevent the at-— 

- tainment of this and the other 
goods herein declared; and 


“(3) that adequate prices are 

' necessary stimulants to the 
production thus desired and the 
expeditious attainment of said 
goals. 


“(b) Declaration of Decontrol 
Policy.—Therefore, it is hereby 
declared to be the policy of the 
_ Congress that the Office of Price 
_ Administration, and other agen- 


trol, and that the general control 
of prices and the use of subsidy 
powers shall, subject to other 
specific provisions: of this Act, be 
terminated as rapidly as possible 
consistent with the policies and 
‘purposes’ set forth in this section 
and in no event later than June 
30, 1947, and on that date the 
Office of Price Administration 
shall be abolished. 


“(c) Recommendations by the 
President to the Congress.—(1) 
As soon as practicable after the 
enactment of this section and in 
any event on or before January 
15, 1947, the President shall 
recommend to the Congress such 
further legislation as in his judg- 
ment is needed to establish mone- 
tary, fiscal, and other policies 
which are adequate to supple— 
ment the control of prices and 
wages during the balance of the 
fiscal year 1947, and to insure that 
general control of prices and 
wages can be terminated by the 
end of that fiscal year without 
danger of inflation thereafter. 


(2) On or before April 1, 1947, 
the President shall report to the 
Congress what, if any, commodi-— 
ties or classes of commodities, in- 
cluding housing accommodations, 
are in such critically short supply 
as to necessitate, in his judgment, 
the continuance of. the powers 
granted by this Act as to them 
after June 30, 1947,-together with 
his recommendations as to estab-— 
lished departments or agencies of 
the Government (other than the 
Office of Price Administration) 
which should be charged with the 
administration of such powers. 


“(da) Decontrol of Nonagricul- 
tural Commodittes—(1) On or 
before December 31, 1946, the Ad- 
ministrator shall decontrol all 
nonagricultural commodities not 
important in relation to business 
costs or living costs, and prior to 
that date shall proceed with such 
decontrol as rapidly as, in his 
judgment, will be consistent with 
the avoidance of a cumulative and 
dangerous unstabilizing effect. In 
no event shall maximum prices 
be maintained after December 31, 
1946, for any  nonagricultural 
commodity or class of commodi 
ties unless the same has been ex- 
pressly found by the Administra— 
tor to be important in relation to 
business costs or living costs. 

“(2) The Admimfiistrator shall 
provide for the prompt removal of 
maximum prices in the case of 
any nonagricultural commodity 
whenever the supply thereof ex-— 
ceeds or is in approximate balance 
with the demand therefor (in- 
cluding appropriate inventory re 
quirements). 

“(3) Whenever, after a reason— 
able test period, it appears that 
the supply of a nonagricultural 
commodity which has been decon 
trolled is no longer consistent with 
the applicable decontrol standard, 
the Administrator, with the ad-— 
vance consent in writing of the 
Price Decontrol Board established 
under subsection (h), shail re 
establish such maximum prices 
for the commodity, consistent with 
applicable provisions of law, as 
in his judgment may be necessary 
to effectuate the purposes of this 
Act. The supply of a nonagricul-— 
tural commodity shall be deemed 
inconsistent with the applicable 
decontrol standard in any case 
where the prices of the commodity 
have risen to and after a reason- 
able test period remain at un- 
reasonable and inflationary levels. 

“(4) Nothing contained in this 
Act shall be construed to 
authorize the Administrator to 
impose or maintain price controls 
with respect to petroleum or 
petroleum products processed or 





cies of the Government, shall use 
their price, subsidy, and other 
powers to promote the earliest 


practicable balance between pro- 
duction and the demand therefor 
of commodities under their con-. 


manufactured in whole or sub- 
| stantial part from petroleum, ex- 
cept that, after August 20, 1946. 


' 


‘to be in short supply. Thereafter, 


graph (3) of this subsection (d), 
but only under the standards 
prescribed in paragraph (8) (C) 
of subsection (e). 

“(e) Agricultural Commodities. 
—(1) On the first day of the first 
calendar month which begins 
more than thirty days after the 
date of enactment of this section, 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
certify..to the Price Administrator 
each agricultural commodity 
which such Secretary determines 


on the first day. of each succeed- 
ing calendar month the Secretary 
shall certify modifications of such 
certification by adding other agri- 
cultural.commodities which have 
become in short supply and by 
removing from such certification 
such commodities which he deter- 
mines are no longer in short sup- 
ply. No maximum price shall be 
applicable with respect to any 
agricultural commodity during 
any calendar month which begins 
more than thirty days after the 
date of enactment of this section, 
unless such commodity is certified 
to the Price Administrator under 
this paragraph as being in short 
supply. 

“2. (A) Whenever the Secretary 
of Agriculture determines that 
maximum prices applicable to any 
agricultural commodity which is 
in short supply are impeding the 
necessary production of such com- 
modity, he may recommend to the 
Price Administrator such adjust- 
ments in such maximum prices as 
the Secretary determines to be 
necessary to attain the necessary 
production of such commodity. 


“(B) The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture by December 31, 1946, shall 
recommend to the Price Admin- 
istrator the removal of maximum 
prices on all agricultural com- 
modities, whether or not in short 
supply, not important in relation 
to business costs or living costs, 
and prior to that date shall make 
such recommendations as rapidly 
as, in his judgment, will be con- 
sistent with the avoidance of a 
cumulative and dangerous un- 
stabilizing effect. 


“(C) Within ten days after the 
receipt of any recommendation 
under this subsection for the ad- 
justment of maximum prices ap- 
plicable to any agricultural com- 
modity, or for the removal of 
maximum prices on agricultural 
commodities not important in re- 
lation to business costs or living 
costs, the Price Administrator 
shall adjust or remove such maxi- 
mum prices in accordance with 
such recommendations. 


(3) Whenever the Secretary of 
Agriculture determines that an 
agricultural commodity with re- 
spect to which maximum prices 
have been removed is in short 
supply and that the reestablish- 
ment of maximum prices with re- 
spect thereto is necessary to effec- 
tuate the purposes of this Act, the 
Secretary, with the written con- 
sent of the Price Decontrol Board, 
may recommend to the Adminis- 
trator, and the Administrator shall 
establish, such maximum prices 
with respect to such commodity, 
consistent with applicable pro- 
visions of law, as in the judgment 
of the Secretary are necessary to 
effectuate the purposes of this 
Act. 
“(4) For the purposes of this 
section (except subparagraph (6) 
of this subsection (d) )— 
“(A) an agricultural com- 
modity shall be deemed to be 
in short supply unless the sup- 
ply of such commodity equals 
or exceeds the requirements for 


such commodity for the current 
marketing season; 


“(B) the term ‘agricultural 
commodity’ shall be deemed to 
mean any agricultural commod- 
ity and any food or feed prod- 
uct processed or manufactured 
in whole or substantial part 
from any agricultural commod- 





,maximum prices with respect 
thereto may be reestablished 
pursuant to the provisions of para- 


ity; 


any subsidy or purchase and 
sale operations described in the 
last paragraph of section 2 (e) 
of this Act. 


“(5) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this or any other law, 
except as provided in subsection 
(h), the Secretary of Agriculture, 
in exercising his -functions under 
this Act, shall. not be subject to 
the direction or control of any 
other appointive officer or agency 
in the executive branch of the 
Government,:and no such officer 
or agency shall undertake: to ex- 
ercise’- any direction or control 
over the Secretary of Agriculture 
with respect to the exercise of 
such functions. The Secretary of 
Agriculture may at any time with- 
draw his approval of any action 
with respect to which his approval 
is required under this Act, and 
upon the withdrawal of his ap- 
proval such action shall be re- 
scinded. 


*(6) No maximum price and no 
regulation or order uncwr this Act 
or the Stabilization Act of 1942, 
as amended, shall be applicable 
with respect to any agricultural 
commodity, or any service ren- 
dered with respect to any agricul- 
tural commodity, unless a regula- 
tion or order establishing a max- 
imum price with respect to such 
commodity had been issued under 
this Act prior to April 1, 1946. 


“(7) No maximum price and no 
regulation or order under this Act 
or the Stabilization Act of. 1942, 
as amended, shall be applicable 
with respect to poultry or eggs 
or food or feed products processed 
or manufactured in whole or sub- 
stantial part therefrom, or in the 
case of leaf tobacco or tobaeco 
products processed or manufac- 
tured in whole or substantial part 
therefrom, except that, after Au- 
gust 20, 1946, maximum prices 
with respect thereto may be re- 
established pursuant to the pro- 
visions of paragraph (3) of this 
subsection (e), but only under the 
standards prescribed in paragraph 
(8) (C) of this subsection (e). 
“(8) (A) No maximum price 
and no regulation or order under 
this Act or the Stabilization Act 
of 1942, as amended, shall be ap- 
plicable prior to August 21, 1946, 
with respect to livestock, milk, or 
food or feed products processed 
or manufactured in whole or sub- 
stantial part from livestock or 
milk; with respect to cottonseed or 
soybeans, or food or feed products 
processed or manufactured in 
whole or substantial part from 
cottonseed or soybeans; with re- 
spect to grains for which stand- 
ards have been established under 
the United States Grain Standards 
Act, as amended, or any livestock 
or poultry feed processed or man- 
ufactured in whole or substantial 
part therefrom. 
““(B) The Price Decontrol Board 
shall proceed forthwith to con- 
sider whether the commodities 
listed in subparagraph (A) shall 
continue, after August 20, 1946, to 
be free from regulation under this 
Act, and the Stabilization Act of 
1942, as amended. Such Board, 
after due notice of a public hear- 
ing and full opportunity for rep- 
resentatives of affected industries 
and consumers to present their 
views orally or in writing, shall 
have power to determine whether 
or not any commodity listed in 
subparagraph (A) shall be regu- 
lated after August 20, 1946, under 
this Act and the Stabilization Act 
of 1942. as amended. Such Board 
shall direct that any such com- 
modity shall not be so regulated 
unless it finds: 


“(i) that the price of such 
commodity has risen unreason- 
ably above a price equal to the 
lawful maximum price in effect 
on June 30, 1946, plus the 
amount per unit of any subsidy 
payable with respect thereto as 
of June 29, 1946, and 

(ii) that such commodity is 
in short supply and that its 
regulation is practicable and en- 


will be served by such regula~ 
tion. 


If in the case of any commodity 
listed in subparagraph (A) such 
Board fails to direct, on or before 
August 20, 1946, that such com- 
modity shall not be regulated un- 
der this Act and the Stabilization 
Act of 1942, as amended, maxi- 
mum prices and regulations and 
orders under such Acts shall be 
applicable with respect to such 
commodity without regard to this 
paragraph (8). 

“(C) If in the case of any com- 
modity listed in subparagraph (A) 
such Board, on or before August 
20, 1946, does direct that such 
commodity shall not be regulated 
under such Acts, the Board may 
at any subsequent time direct that 
such commodity shall be so regu- 
lated if it finds: 


“(i) that the price of such 
commodity has risen unreason- 
ably above a price equal to the 
lawful maximum price in effect 
on June 30, 1946, plus the 
amount per unit of any subsidy 
payable with respect thereto as 
of June 29, 1946; and 

“(ii) that such commodity is 
in short supply and that its reg~ 
ulation is practicable and en- 
forceable; and 

“(iii) that the public interest 
will be served by such regula~ 
tion. 


Thereafter, the provisions of such 
Acts and regulations and orders 
thereunder shall be applicable 
with respect to such commodity 
without regard to this paragraph 
(8). 

“(D) In the case. of milk, the 
Board may consider and deter- 
mine decontrol or recontrol on a 
regional basis. 


“(9) The Price -Decontrol Board 
shall also have power to deter- 
mine, when maximum prices are 
in effect with respect to any com< 
modity listed in paragraph (8) 
(A), whether any subsidy or any 
part thereof in effect prior to June 
30, 1946, shall be reestablished in 
whole or in part; and the powers 
of the Administrator, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, and 
the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to pay subsidies in con- 
nection with such commodity shall 
be limited in accordance with 
any order of the Board. 

“(10) Whenever maximum 
prices are in effect for any com- 
modity processed or manufactured 
in whole or substantial part from 
any commodity listed in paragraph 
(8) (A) with respect to which 
maximum prices are not in effect, - 
no maximum price, and no mar- 
gin, mark-up, or discount, shall be 
maintained with respect to such 
processed or manufactured com- 
modity which does not return to 
the processors, manufacturers, and 
distributors thereof (A) the raw 
material cost (which must be 
computed at least once every sixty 
days at not less than the current 
cost), (B) the conversion or dis- 
tribution cost, and (C) a reason- 
able profit. 

“(f) Saving Provision.—Noth- 
ing in this section shall limit the 
Administrator’s authority to re- 
move maximum prices for any 
non-agricultural commodity, or 
any agricultural commodity with 
the approval of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, at an earlier time 
than would be required by this 
section, if in his judgment or in 
the judgment of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, as the case may be, 
such action would be consistent 
with the purposes of this section. 


“(g) Petitions for Decontrol.— 
(1) If in the judgment of the in- 
dustry advisory committee ap- 
pointed by the Administrator in 
accordance with sections 2 (a) of 
this Act to advise and consult 
with respect to a commodity, the 
standards set forth in this section 
require the removal of maximum 
prices for such commodity, it may 
file a petition for the removal of 
such maximum prices. In the case 








“(C) the term ‘subsidy’ means 


forceable, and 


“(iii) that the public interest 





of any nonagricultural commodity, 
such petition shall be filed with 
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the Administrator in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by 
him. In the case of agricultural 
commodities, such petition shall 
be filed with the Secretary of 
Agriculture in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by him and 
shall request that he make an ap- 
propriate certification or recom- 
mendation to the Price Admin- 
istrator. The petition shall specif- 
ically state the grounds upon 
which the committee believes such 
action to be required and shall be 
accompanied by affidavits or 
other written evidence in support 
thereof. 


“(2) Within fifteen days after 
receiving a petition filed in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of 
this subsection, the Administrator 
or the Secretary of Agriculture, as 
the case may be, shall either grant 
the petition or inform the com- 
mittee in writing why in his judg- 
ment the standards for decontrol 
stated in subsections (d) and (e) 
have not been satisfied with re- 
spect to the commodity involved. 
If the petition is not granted in 
full, the Administrator or the 
Secretary, as the case may be, 
shall, within ten days after the 
receipt of a request by the com- 
mittee for further consideration 
of its petition, hold a hearing be- 
fore himself or before a deputy 
administrator (or, in the case of 
the Secretary, before such officer 
as he may designate) at which the 
committee may present its argu- 
ment in support of the petition. 
The Consumers Advisory Com- 
mittee and the Labor Advisory 
Committee appointed by the Ad- 
ministrator shall be given notice 
of any such hearing and an op- 
portunity to present their views 
with respect to the petition and 
may, not later than five days prior 
to such hearing, present in writing 
evidence relating thereto. Within 
fifteen days after such hearing, 
the Administrator or the Secre- 
tary, as the case may be, shall 
either grant the petition in full or 
furnish the industry advisory 
committee with a statement in 
writing of his reasons for deny- 
ing it in whole or in part together 
with a statement of any economic 
data or other facts of which he has 
taken official notice in connec- 
tion with such denial. 


“(3) At any time within thirty 
days after the denial in whole or 
in part, following a hearing, of a 
petition filed under this subsec- 
tion, the petitioning industry ad,; 
vsory committee may petition the 
Price Decontrol Board established 
under subsection (h) for a review 
of the action of the Administrator 
or the Secretary of Agriculture. 
If the Administrator or the Sec- 
retary, as the case may be, fails to 
act upon a petition within the 
time prescribed by paragraph (2), 
the industry advisory committee 
may, at any time within thirty 
days after the expiration of the 
time so prescribed, petition the 
Price Decontrol Board for the 
removal of maximum prices on 
the commodity involved, 


“(4) Nothing in this section 
shall be construed to take away 
or impair any right of any person 
to protest, in accordance with the 
provisions of sections 203 and 204 


of this Act, the further mainte— 


nance of maximum prices for a 


commodity under the standards 


of subsection (d) or (e): Pro- 
vided, That the filing of such a 
protest or of a petition under 
paragraph 3 of this subsection 
shall not be grounds for staying 
any proceeding brought pursuant 
to section 205 of this Act or sec-— 
tion 37 of the Criminal Code, and 
no retroactive effect shall be 
given to any judgment setting 
aside a provision of a regulation, 
order, or price schedule under the 
standards set forth in this sec- 
tion. 

“cth) Price Decontrol board.— 
(1) There is hereby established 
as an independent agency in the 
executive branch of the Govern- 
ment a Price De_-ontrol Board to 
be composed of three meimopers 





appointed -by the President by 
and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. Not more than two 
members of the Board shall be 
members of the same _ political 
party. Two members of the 
Board shall constitute a quorum, 
and a vacancy in the membership 
of the Board shall not impair the 
power of the remaining members | 
to exercise its functions. Mem 
bers of the Board shall receive 
compensation at the rate of 
$12,000 a year. 


“(2) Tne Board shall appoint 
and tix the compensation of a 
secretary for the Board and such 
other officers and employes as 
may be necessary to enable it to 
perform its functions. The Board 
may make such expenditures as 
may be necessary for performing 
its functions. The Board may, 
with the consent of the head of 
the department or agency con- 
cerned, utilize the facilities, serv 
ices, and personnel of other agen- 
cies or departments of the Gov 
ernment. The Board shall main- 
tain an office in charge of its 
secretary in the District of Colum 
bia, which shall be open on all 
business days for the receipt of 
petitions for review and the trans-— 
action of other business of the 
Board. The Board shall prescribe 
regulations and procedures for 
the conduct of its business which 
will provide for summary dis-— 
position, with the utmost expedi- 
tion consistent with sound de- 
cision, of petitions filed with the 
Board. 


“(3) A petition 
subsection (g) (3) 
fically state the grounds upon 
which the petitioning industry 
advisory committee believes that 
maximum prices on the com-— 
modity involved should be re 
moved. A copy of such petition 
shall forthwith be served on the 
Administrator or the Secretary, 
as the case may be, who shall 
within such time as may be fixed 
by the Board certify and file with 
the Board a transcript of such 


made under 
shall speci- 





portions of the proceedings ,in 
connection with the petition un 
der subsection (g) as are material. 
Such transcript shall include a 


statement in writing of the Ad-| 


of an order of the Board with 
respect to the same commodity. 

“(5) The members of the Board 
may serve as such without regard 
to the provisions of sections 109 
and 113 of the Criminal Code (18 
U. S. C., secs. 198 and 203) or 
section 19 (e) of the Contract 
Settlement Act of 1944, except 
insofar as such sections may pro-~- 
hibit any such member from re 
ceiving compensation in respect 
of any particular matter which is 
within the jurisdiction of the 
Board. 

“(6) If the number of petitions 
filed with the Board should at 
any time become so great as to 
prevent the Board from promptly 
conducting hearings upon such 
petitions, the Board shall appoint 
such hearing commissioners as it 
deems necegsary in order to ex- 
pedite the transaction of its busi- 
ness. The Board may authorize 
one or more of the hearing com- 
missioners so appointed to con-~- 
duct the hearing upon any peti- 
tion under this subsection and to 
exercise the authority of the 
Board with respect to such hear- 
ing. After a hearing conducted 
before a hearing commissioner, 
the commissioner shall make 
recommendations consistent with 
this subsection to the Board con- 
cerning its action with respect to 
the petition. If the Board ap- 
proves such recommendations, it 
shall issue an order in conformity 
therewith. If the Board does not 
approve stich recommendations, 
the Board may issue such order 
as it deems proper upon the 
record or may conduct a new 
hearing upon the petition before 
the Board.” 

Sec. 4. Section 2 (a) of the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 
1942, as amended, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “In ad- 
ministering the provisions of this 
subsection relating to the estab— 
lishment of industry advisory 
committees, the Administrator, 
upon the request of a substantial 
portion of the industry in any re 
gion, shall promptly appoint a 
regional industry advisory com-— 
mittee for such region.” 


Sec. 5. Section 2 (b) of the 


ministrator’s or Secretary’s rea-| Emergency Price Control Act of 


sons for believing that maximum 


1942, as amended, is amended by 


prices on the commodity involved | adding at the end thereof the fol- 


should not be removed, together | 
with a statement of any economic 
data or other facts of which he 
has taken official notice. At the 
earliest practicable time _ the 
Board shall conduct a_ hearing 
upon the petition, at which the 
Administrator or the Secretary, as 
the case may be, and the commit 
tee shall be given an opportunity 
to present their views and argu 
ment orally or in writing. If 
application is made to the Board 
by either party for leave to in- 
troduce additional evidence, the 
Board may permit such evidence 
to be introduced or filed with it if 
it deems it material and deter 
mines that such evidence could 
not reasonably have been offered 
or included in the proceedings 
under subsection (g). At the 
earliest practicable time after the 
hearing on any petition, the Board 
shall make and issue an order 
specifying the extent, if any, to 
which maximum prices on the 
commodity involved shall be re- 
moved. The Board shall order 
the removal of such maximum 
prices if and to the extent that 
in its judgment the standards of 
decontrol stated in subsection (d) 
or (e) have been satisfied with 
respect to the commodity in- 
volved. The Administrator shall 
remove maximum prices with 
respect to the commodity in ques— 
tion within such time and to such 
extent as shall be specified in the 
order of the Board. Orders of the 
Board shall not be subject to 
modification or review by any 
other department or agency or by 
any court. 

“(4) No petition may be filed 
with the Board with respe-t to} 
any commodity within a period of | 
three morths after the is*uance 





lowing new paragraphs: 

“After the date upon which this 
paragraph takes etfect, the Ad- 
ministrator, when _ establishing 
rent ceilings on hotels or when 
passing upon applications for ad— 
justments of rent ceilings on 
hotels, is authorized to take into 
consideration the distinction be 
tween transient hotels and resi- 
dential or apartment hotels, in 
cluding the difference in the 
investment, operation, expenses, 
and mechanscal details of opera-— 
tion between the transient hotels 
and the residential and apart— 
ment hotels, and is directed to 
classify separately by regulation 
(1) transient hotels, (2) residen- 
tial and apartment hotels, and 
(3) tourists courts, rooming 
houses, and boarding houses. . 

“While maximum rents in effect 
under this Act with respect to 
housing accommodations in any 
defense-rental area, such housing 
accommodations shall not be sub- 
ject to rent control by any State 
of local government.” 

Sec. 6. (a) The last paragraph of 
section 2 (e) of the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended by the Stabilization Ex- 
tension Act of 1944, shall not ap- 
ply with respect to operations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1947, of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation: Provid- 
ed, That with respect to such cor- 
porations and such operations, the 
making of suvsidy payments and 
buying for resale at a loss shall 
be limited as fo'lows: 


Payments and purchases may be | 
ire Je w:th respect to operations t eq 


for ihe tiscui year cading June 30, 





a hk 





1947, which involve subsidies and 
anticipated losses as follows: 


(1) With respect to rubber 
produced in Latin America and 
Africa for which commitments 
were made before January 1, 
1846, $31,000,000. 


(2) With respect to copper, 
lead, aiu:: zinc, in the form of 
premium price payments, $100,- 
000,000: Provided, That (A) pre- 
miums shall be paid on ores 
mined or removed from mine 
dumps or tailing piles before 
July 1, 1947, though shipped 
and/or processed and marketed 
subsequently thereto; and that 
(B) the premium price plan for 
copper, lead, and zinc shall be 
extended until June 30, 1947, on 
terms not less favorable to the 
producer than heretofore and 
(i) adjustments shall be made 
to encourage exploration and 
development work, (ii) ade- 
quate allowances shall be made 
for depreciation and depletion, 
and (iii) all classes of premiums 
shall be noncancelable unless 
necessary in order to make in- 
dividual adjustments of income 
to specific mines. 


(3) With respect to purchases 
by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, of such tin ores 
and concentrates as it deems 
necessary to insure continued 
operation of the Texas City tin 
smelter. 


(4) With respect to noncrop 
programs, 1946 crop program 
operations and the 1947 crop 
program operations relating to 
sugar, flour, petroleum, petro 
leum products, and other domes 
tic and imported materials and 
commodities, $869,000,000: Pro- 
vided, That the operations au-— 
thorized under this subpara-— 
graph (4) shall be progessively 
reduced, shall be terminated not 





later than April 1, 1947, and 
shall not cost more than $629,— 
000,000 during the last 6 months 
of the calendar year 1946. Oper-— 
ations shall not be carried out 
under authority of this subpara-— 
graph (4) with respect to any 
commodity for any period occur- 
ring after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act during which 
maximum prices on such com- 
modity are not in effect under 
the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942, as amended, or the 
Stabilization Act of 1942, as 
amended: Provided, That subsi- 
dies with respect to petroleum 
produced from stripper wells 
shall be continued at not to ex- 
ceed the existing rates. No sub- 
sidy or purchase and sale opera- 
tion shall be undertaken under 
authority of this subparagraph 
(4) with respect to any com- 
modity unless a subsidy or pur- 
chase and sale operation with 
respect to such commodity was 
in effect on June 29, 1946; and 
no such operation shail be un- 
dertaken under authority of this 
subparagraph (4) which will 
increase the rate of subsidy paid 
or the rate of loss incurred with 
respect to any commodity above 
that which would be paid or 
incurred if the operations in 
effect on June 29, 1946, had 
been continued on the same 
basis. 


(b) When any direct or indirect 
subsidy to an industry is reduced 
or terminated, or upon recontrol 
is not restored or is restored only 
in part, any maximum price ap- 
plicable to the product affected 
shall be correspondingly in- 
creased, except in the case of 
transportation subsidies, differen- 
tial subsidies to high-cost pro- 
ducers, and premium payments 
under authority of the Veterans’ 
Emergency Housing Act of 1946. 


(c) Where roll-back subsidies 
have previously becn or presently 
are in eifect, and have been dis- 
continued, or shall hereafter be 
discontinued, the industries which 
hove receivea such subsidies shall 





| 


Such price increase shall become 
effective either upon discontinu- 
ance of the roll-back subsidy or 
upon passage of this Act, which- 
ever date is the later. For the 
purposes of this paragraph, the 
term ‘“roll-back subsidies” means 
subsidy payments, or purchases 
and sales of a commodity at'a-loss 
by the Government of the United 
States (including any Govern- 
ment-owned or controlled corp6- 
ration), or contracts therefor, 
which resulted directly or ‘indi- 
rectly in the lowering of ceiling 
prices below the maximum price 
levels established by the Office of 
Price Administration prior to’ the 
institution of the subsidy pay- 
ments or purchases and sales at a 
loss, or. the execution of the con- 
tracts therefore, whichever date is 
the earlier, 
(d) Nothing in this section shalf 
be construed to affect the pro- 
visions of Public Laws 30, 88, 164, 
and 328 of the Seventy-—ninth Con— 
gress, or to prevent the. use of the 
sums authorized in such laws to 
fulfull obligations incurred prior 
to July 1, 1946, with respect to 
operations prior to such date. 


(e) Notwithstanding any of the 
foregoing provisions of this see— 
tion 6, 1946 and 1947 crop pro- 
gram operations with respect ta 
sugar, may, while maximum 
prices are in effect with respect 
to sugar, be continued until such 
crops are processed and distrib— 
uted, and the cost of 1946 crop 
program operations with respect 
to sugar may be charged to the 
funds authorized by Public Law 
30, Seventy-ninth Congress, ‘as 
amended by Public Law 328, ‘Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress. For the pur- 
pose of this section 6, no subsidy 
program operation on sugar shalk 
be considered to be a new sub- 
sidy: Provided, That Commodity 
Credit Corporation or any other 
Government agency shall not‘ ab- 
sorb any increase in the price 
paid for Cuban sugar over 3.675 
cents per pound, raw basis, f, 0. b. 
Cuba, as being paid for such 
sugar, in Cuba, on June 30, 1946. 











(f) Nothing in this section shal 
be construed as a limitation upom 
operations authorized by the Vet- 
erans’ Emergency Housing Act of 
1946; and nothing in this Act or 
in any other Act shall prohibit the 
establishment of maximum sales 


| prices or maximum rents for hous- 





be permitted to increase their 


: ivalent tu ti 
discontinued ri. ack 





ing accommodations for 
materials or facilities are allo- 
cated, or priorities for delivery 
thereof issued, under said Vet- 
erans’ Emergency Housing Act of 
1946. 

Sec. 7. Section 2 (i) of the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 
1942, as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(i) For the purposes of this 
Act and the Stabilization Act of 
1942, as amended, fish and other 
sea food shall be deemed to be ag- 
ricultural commodities, and com— 
modities processed or manufac- 
tured in whole or substantial part 
from fish or other sea foods shal? 
be deemed to be manufactured in 
whole or substantial part from ag— 
ricultural commodities: Provided, 
That the provisions of section 3 of 
the Stabilization Act of 1942, as 
amended, shall not be applicable 
with respect to fish and other sex 
foods and commodities processed 
or manufactured in whole or sub~ 
stantial part therefrom, but the 
maximum price established for 
any fish or sea food commodity or 
for any commodity processed or 
manufactured in whole or sub- 
stantial part therefrom shall not 
be below the average price there- 
for in the year 1942.” 

Sec. 8. Section 2 (j) of the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 
1942, as amended, is amended by 
inserting before the period at the 
end thereof a semicolon and the 
following: “or (5) as authorizing 
any regulation or order of the Ad- 
ministrator to fix a quantity or 
percentage of any product which 


which 


eqs: : , . r rar ’* 
ceiling prices s+ least an amount | any seller may sell to any buyer. 
amount of the 
subsidy. 


Sec. 9. Section 2 (k) of the 
(Continued on page 642) 
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Emergency Price Control Act of 
1942, as amended, is amended by 
inserting the words “or any op- 
erator of any service establish- 
ment” after the words “seller of 
goods at retail’. 

Sec. 10. Section 2 of the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942, 
as amended, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsections: 

“(o) No maximum price shall be 
applicable to any item served in 
any restaurant or other eating es- 
tablishment if such item consists 
in whole or major part of a com- 
modity to which no maximum 
price is applicable with respect to 
sales to restaurants and other eat- 
ing establishments, unless the 
maximum price of such item, 
when sold by such restaurant or 
other eating establishment, is de- 
termined, under the applicable 
maximum price regulation or 
order, by the addition of a cus- 
tomary margin to the acquisition 
cost of such item. 


“(p) After July 1, 1946, no 
maximum price regulation or 
order shall be issued or continued 
in effect requiring any seller to 
limit his sales by any weighted 
average price limitation based on 
his previous sales. 

“(q) In the case of any retail: 
industry, the principal sales of 
which consisted during the cal- 
endar years 1939 to 1941, inclusive, 
of sales of a commodity or com- 
modities the production or retail 
distribution of which has been re- 
duced, for a period of three years 
beginning on or after March 2, 
1942, by 75 per centum or more 
below such production or retail 
distribution for the calendar 
years 1939 to 1941, inclusive, as a 
result of the operation of any gov- 
ernmental regulation or restric- 
tion, the Administrator shall not, 
in establishing maximum prices 
under this section, reduce estab- 
lished peacetime retail trade dis- 
counts or mark-ups or dealer han- 
dling charges for any such com- 
modity before the retail unit sales 
of such commodity for a period of 
six months shall have reached the 
average annual retail unit sales 
thereof for the calendar years 1939 
to 1941, inclusive. 


“(r) In the case of any whole- 
sale industry, the principal sales 
of which consisted during the 
calendar years 1939 to 1941, in- 
clusive, of sales of a commodity 
or commodities, the production or 
wholesale distribution of which 
has been reduced for a period of 
three years beginning on or after 
March 2, 1942, by 75 per centum 
or more below such production or 
wholesale distribution for the cal- 
endar years 1939 to 1941, inclu- 
sive, as the result of the operation 
of any governmental regulation or 
restriction, the Administrator shall 
not in establishing maximum 
prices under this section reduce 
established wholesale trade dis- 
counts or normal wholesale mark- 
ups for any such commodity pre- 
vailing on March 2, 1942, before 
the wholesale unit sales of such 
commodity for a period of six 
months shall have reached the av- 
erage annual wholesale unit sales 
thereof for the calendar years 1939 
to 1941, inclusive. 


“(s) No maximum price reg- 
ulation or order shall require the 
reduction of the established peace- 
time discounts or mark-ups for 
the sale of any manufactured or 
processed commodity (treating as 
a single commodity for the pur- 
poses of this paragraph all com- 
modities in a line of related com- 
modities which, for the purpose of 
establishing manufacturers’ and 
processors’ maximum prices, have 
been placed by the Office of Price 
Administration under a single reg- 
ulation) if the retail, wholesale, or 
other distributive trade selling 
such commodity shows that the 
commodity constituted approxi- 
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gross sales income of a majority 
of the persons engaged in such 
trade in 1945 and that, in the first 
quarter of 1946, the deliveries of 
such commodity to such. distribu- 
tive trade were less than 100 per 
centum of the deliveries thereof 
in the corresponding quarter of 
1945. 

“(t) In establishing maximum 
prices applicable to wholesale or 
retail distributors, the Adminis- 
tration shall allow the’ average 
current cost of acquisition of any 
commodity, plus such average per- 
centage discount or mark-up as 
was in effect on March 31, 1946. 


“(u) After the date upon which 
this subsection takes effect, no 
maximum price shall be estab- 
lished or maintained, under this 
Act or under any other provision 
of law, with respect to any new 
commodity when the Administra- 
tor upon application finds that its 
use, in the production, manufac- 
turing, or processing of any com-— 
modity or commodities, without 
increasing the cost to the ultimate 
user, either increases the life or 
reduces the cost of production, 
manufacture, or processing of the 
commodity or commodities pro- 
duced, manufactured or processed. 
As used in this subsection the term 
‘new commodity’ means a com- 
modity which was not commer- 
cially or industrially available 
prior to January 30, 1942. 


“(v) In the case of softwood 
logs and lumber, the maximum 
prices shall be established at a 
level which will permit producers 
of at least 90 per centum of the 
production of softwood logs and 
lumber to recover their current 
costs of production. 


“(w) In establishing maximum 
prices for sales of finished woven 
or knitted fabrics made primarily 
of cotton fiber or for the sales of 
apparel made therefrom it shall 
be unlawful for the Administra-— 
tor to establish or maintain dif 
ferentials in the method of deter— 





mining the basic grey-goods cost 
or the finished-woven-fabrics or 
finished—knitted-fabrics cost to 
which a mark-up is to be applied 
based on the degree of integra-— 
tion of the seller. 


“(x) Whenever the world price 
of a commodity essential to the 
economy of the United States 
(average price at which such 
commodity could be purchased 
when landed duty paid at any 
United States port of entry) ex- 
ceeds the maximum purchase 
price established by the Admin. 
istrator, and results in— 


“(1) an actual reduction of 
the importation of such com- 
modity into the United States in 
an amount substantial in rela- 
tion to the total consumption of 
the commodity in the United 
States; or 

*(2) the substantial curtail 
ment or restriction of the do- 
mestic trade in such commodity 
or products processed directly 
therefrom, 


the Administrator shall, in order 
to maintain and increase domes— 
tic production and employment 
and to make possible the balanc-— 
ing of supply and demand, 
promptly remove maximum pur- 
chase prices from imports of such 
commodity and maximum prices 
from products processed directly 
therefrom, or increase the maxi- 
mum prices of imports of such 
commodity and of products 
processed directly therefrom to 
the extent necessary to prevent 
such reduction in importation or 
curtailment of domestic trade.” 

Sec. 11. The Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942, as amended, 
is amended by inserting after sec— 
tion 5 thereof the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 6. (a) For the purposes 
of this section the base period 
shall be the calendar year 1940, 


a fiscal year basis, the industry’s 
f.scal year 1940. 

“(b) In order that adequate 
general price levels shall be estab-— 
lished for all commodities to bring 
about maximum production and 
employment, no maximum prices 
shall be established or maintained 
for any product of a producing, 
manufacturing, or processing in 
dustry (including any imdustry 
furnishing service or transporta 
ion the charges for which are 
subject to the Administrator’s 
control) which do not return on 
the average to the indusiry not 
less than the average dollar price 
of such product during the base 
period, plus the average increase 
in cost of producing, manufactur 
ing, or processing the same accru 
ing since the base period, but the 
maximum prices for a _ product 
shall be deemed in compliance 
with this standard if, such prices 
on the average are equal to the 
average current total cost of the 
product plus the industry average 
over-all profit margin on sales in 
the base period. 

“(c) For the purpose of deter 

mining costs under this section, 
currently or for the base period, 
the Administrator shall ascertain 
the costs of a reasonable number 
of typical producers, manufac-— 
turers, or processors and shall fol 

low accepted methods of account 

ing and such fair and reasonable 
methods of calculation as he shall 
es‘ablish by regulation, including 
adjustments for temporary cost 
abnormalties which may be rea-— 
sonably anticipated to be elimi-— 
nated within the three months 
following the Administrator’s de— 
termination, and adjustments for 
increases in the volume of pro- 
duction which may be reasonably 
anticipated to be experienced 
within such three-month period. 


“(d) Maximum prices’ estab 
lished hereunder shall not be held 
invalid on account of their failure 
to return his costs to any par- 
ticular member of any group in-— 
volved. 


“(e) Nothing herein shall nul-— 
lify the power of the Administra— 
tor to make reasonable adjust— 
ments and exceptions’ in in- 
dividual cases under the provi- 
sions of section 2 (c) of this Act. 


“(f) If the maximum prices of 
a product on the average equal 
its average current total cost plus 
a reasonable profit, nothing here— 
in shall require any further ad- 
justment of such maximum prices 
for any period with respect to 
which it appears that a substan-— 
tial expansion in the production 
or use of the product would not 
be practicable or would be prac- 
ticable only by reducing the pro- 
duction of at least equally needed 
products. 

“(g) As used in this section, 
‘product’ shall mean any major 
item, or any article different in 
character from other®*products of 
the industry; but all the styles, 
models, or other varieties of any 
such item or article shall be con— 
sidered as one product. 

“(h) The provisions of this sec— 
tion shall not apply with respect 
to any maximum price applicable 
to manufacturers or processors in 
the case of products made in 
whole or major part from cotton 
or cotton yarn or wool or wool 
yarn. 

“(i) Nothing in this section 
shall be construed to require any 
adjustment in maximum prices 
except pursuant to an application 
filed under this paragraph, or be 
construed to invalidate any maxi- 
mum price unless there is a fail- 
ure to make adjustments, in ac- 
cordance with the procedure pre-— 
scribed in this paragraph, to such 
extent as may be required to com-— 
ply with the standards set forth 
in this section. Any industry ad- 
visory committee m*y apply to 
the Administrator for the adjust- 
ment of the maximum prices ap-— 
plicable to any product in accord- 
ance with the standards set forth 
in this section, and shall present 


and prices. The Administrator 
shel consider the evidence so 
presented and all evidence other. 
wise available to him and within 
sixty days after the receipt of 
such application, he shall make 
the adjustments in maximum 
prices required by this section, or, 
if he finds that no such adjust 
ments are required, he shall deny 
the application. If the Adminis. 
trator neither makes the adjust 
ments in the maximum prices for 
any product required by this sec 
tion, nor denies the application 
for such adjustments, within the 
sixty-day period prescribed in this 
paragraph, the industry advisory 
committee concerned may petition 
the Emergency Court of Appeals, 
created pursuant to section 204, 
for relief; and such court shall 
have jurisdiction by appropriate 
order to require the Administrator 
to make such adjustments or deny 
such application within such time, 
not to exceed thirty days, as may 
be fixed by the court. If the Ad 





ministrator fails to make such ad 
justments or deny such applica 
tion within the time so fixed, no 


applicable with respect to any 
sale of such product by any 
seller.” 


Sec. 12. (a) The second sentence 
of section 205 (e) of the Emer 
gency Price Control Act of 1942, 
as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: “In any action under this 
subsection, the seller shall be lia 
ble for reasonable attorney’s fees 
and costs as determined by the 
court, plus whichever of the fol 
lowing sums is greater: (1) Such 
amount not more than three times 
the amount of the overcharge, or 
the overcharges, upon which the 
action is based as the court in its 
discretion may determine or (2) 
an amount not less than $25 nor 
more than $50, as the court in its 
discretion may determine: Pro 
vided, however, That such amount 
shall be the amount of the over 
charge or overcharges if the de 
fendant proves that the violation 
of the regulation, order, or price 
schedule in question was neither 
willful nor the result of failure 
to take practicable precautions 
against the occurrence of the vio 
lation.” 


(b) Section 205 (e) of the Emer 
gency Price Control Act of 1942, 
as amended, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following 
new paragraphs: 

“The Administrator may not in 
stitute any action under this sub- 
section on behalf of the United 
States, or, if such action has been 
instituted, the Administrator shall 
withdraw the same— 


“(1) if the violation arose be 
cause the person selling the 
commodity acted upon and in 
accordance with the written ad- 
vice and instructions of the Ad 
ministrator or any regional ad 
ministrator or district director 
of the Office of Price Adminis-— 
tration; or 

“(2) if the violation arose out 
of the sale of a commodity to 
any agency of the Government, 
or to any public housing author- 
ity whose operations are super 
vised or financed in whole or 
in part by any agency of the 
Government, and such sale was 
made pursuant to the lowest bid 
made in response to an invita- 
tion for competitive bids. 


“The Administrator shall not 
institute or maintain any enforce 
ment action under this subsection 
against any manufacturer of ap- 
parel items where the Adminis-— 
trator shall determine (1) that 
the transactions on which such 
proceeding is based consisted of 
the manufacturer’s selling such 
an item at his published March 
1942 price list prices instead of 
his March 1942 delivered prices, 
and (2) that the seller’s custom- 
ary pricing patterns for related 
apparel items would be distorted 
by a requirement that his ceilings 
ber the March 1942 delivered 
prices. The Administrator’s deter- 


























mately one-half or more of the 











or in the case of an industry cus- 
tomarily keeping its accounts on 


with the application comprehen-— 


minations under this paragraph 


sive evidence with respect to cosisshall be subject to review by the 


maximum price shall thereafter be | 


Emergency Court of Appeals in 
oe with sections 203 and 

Sec. 13. The third sentence of 
paragraph (2) of section 205 (f) 
of the &®mergency Price Control 
Act of 1942, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: “If 
any such court finds that such 
person has violated any of the 
provis.ons of such license, regula- 
tion, order, price schedule, or re 
quirement after the receipt of the 
warning notice, such court shall 
issue an order suspending the li 
cense to the extent that it author 
izes such person to sell the com 
modity or commodities in connec 
t:on with which the violation has 
occurred, or to the extent that it 
authorizes such person to sell any 
commodity or commodities with 
respect to which a regulation or 
order issued under section 2, or a 
price schedule effective in accord 
ance with the provisions of sec 
t.on 206, is applicable; but no sus 
pension shall be for a period of 
more than twelve months, and if 
the defendant proves that the vio 
lation in question was neither 
willful nor the result of failure 
to take practicable precautions 
against the occurrence of the vio- 
lation, then in that event no sus 
pension shall be ordered or di 
rected.” 

Sec. 14. Section 3 of the Stabili- 
zation Act of 1942, as amended, 
is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new para 
graph: 

“On and after the date of the 
enactment of this paragraph, it 
shall be unlawful to establish, or 
maintain, any maximum price ap 
plicable to manufacturers or proc. 
essors, for any major item in the 
case of products made in whole or 
major part from cotton or cotton 
yarn or wool or wool yarn, unless 
the maximum price for such major 
item is fixed and maintained at 
not less than the sum of the fol 
lowing: 

“(1) The cotton or wool cost 
(which must be computed at not 
less than the parity price or the 
current cost, whichever is 
greater, of the grade and staple 
of cotton or wool used in such 
ifem. delivered at the mill); 

“(2) A weighted average of 
mill conversion costs; and 

“(3)A reasonable profit( which 
shall not be less than a weighted 
average profit for each unit of 
such item equal to the weighted 
average of the profit earned on 
an equivalent unit of such item 
during the period 1939 to 1941, 
both inclusive).” 


Sec. 15. The Secretary of Agri-— 
culture, through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation or otherwise, 
is hereby authorized to allocate 
feed which he controls to feeders 
of livestock and poultry in domes- 
tic areas which he may determine 
to be in an emergency shortage 
condition with respect to animal 
and poultry feed. 


Sec. 16. (a) In the event pro- 
ducers of wheat are required by 
an order issued pursuant to the 
Second War Powers Act, 1942, as 
amended, to sell all or any part 
of wheat delivered to an elevator 
prior to April 1, 1947, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation shall 
offer to purchase the wheat so re- 
quired to be sold at a price deter-— 
mined as follows: The purchase 
price paid for the wheat shall be 
the market price at the point of 
delivery as of any date the pro- 
ducer may elect between the date 
of delivery and March 31, 1947, in- 
clusive: Provided, however, That 
only one election may be made for 
each lot of wheat: And provided 
further, That the producer may 
not elect a date prior to the date 
on which he mails a written notice 
to Commodity Credit Corporation 
of his election. In the event the 
producer does not notify Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in 
writing by March 31, 1947, of his 
election of a date for determining 
the market price, such date shall 
be deemed to be March 31, 1947. 





(b) Any producer of wheat 
who, prior to the date of enact 
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ment of this Act, has sold any 
wheat pursuant to the require’ 
nents of paragraph (ee) (1) of 
War Food Order Numbered 144, 
may, at any time within thirty 
cays after the date of enactment 
of his Act, pay to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation a sum equal 
to the amount for which he sold 
such wereat. Any producer pay 
ing avy such sum to the Commod- 
ity Cred.t Corporation shall be 
ceen.ei to have sold and deliv 
the Commodity ‘Credit 
Corpora ion as of the date he pays 
such sum a quantity of wheat 
€qual in grade and quality ‘to the 
quantity sold by him pursuant to 
such requirements and the pur-— 
cracg price to be paid to him for 
such wheat shall be determined in 
the same manner as in the case of 


‘a sale of wheat to the Commodity 


Credit Corporation pursuant to the 
provis ons of subsection (a) of this 
section. 

£ec. 17. This Act may be cited 
as the “Price Control Ex ‘ension 
Act of 1946.” 

Sec. 18. (1) The provisions of 
this Act shall take effect as of 
June 30, 1946, and (2) all regula 
tions, orders, price schedules, and 
requirements under the Emer 
gency Price Control Act of 1942, 
as amended (except regulations 
cr requirements under section 2 
(e) thereof relating to meat, flour, 
or coffee). and the Stabilization 
Act of 1942. as amended, which 
were in effect on June 30, 1946, 
shall be in effect in the same man 
rer and to the same extent as if 
tis Act had been enacted on June 
2. 1946, and (3) any proceeding, 
petition, application, or protest 
wrich was pending under the 





Emergency Price Control Act of 
1942, as amended, or the Stabili— 
zation Act of 1942, as amended, 
on June 30, 1946, shall be pro 
ceeded with and shall be effective 
in the same manner and to the 
same extent as if this Act had 
been enacted on June 30, 1946: 
Provided, That in any case in 
which the Emergency Price Con 
trol Act of 1942, as amended (ex 
cept sections 204 and 205), or the 
Stabilization Act of 1942, as 
amended (except sections 8 and 
9), or any regulation, order, or re 
quirement under either of such 
Acts, prescribes any period of 
time within which any act is re 
quired or permitted to be done, 
and such period had commenced 
but had not expired on June 30, 
1946, such period is hereby ex- 
tenced for a number of days equal 
to the number of days from July 
1, 1946, to the date of enactment 
of this Act, both inclusive: Pro 
vided further, That no act or 
transaction, or omission or failure 
to act, occurring subsequent to 
June 30, 1946, and prior to the 
date of enactment of this Act shall 
be deemed to be a violation of 
the Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942, as amended, or the Stab 
ilization Act of 1942, as amended, 
or of any regulation, order, price 
schedule, or requirement under 
either of such Acts: Provided fur 
ther, That insofar as the provisions 
of this Act require the Adminis 
trator to make any change in any 
maximum price, such provisions 
shall not be deemed to require 
such change to be made before 
the thirtieth day following the 
date of enactment of this Act. 
Approved July 25, 1946. 





‘Administrative Procedure 


(Continued from page 607) 


Under the terms of this legislation every administrative 
agency is obligated to separately state and currently publish 


in the Federal Reogister— 


“(1) descriptions of its central and field organization 
including delegations by the agency of final authority and 
the established places at which, and methods whereby, the 
puklic may secure information cr make submittals or re- 
quests; (2) statements of the general course and method by 
which its functions are channeled and determined, includ- 
ing the nature and requirements of all formal or informal 
procedures available as well as forms and instructions as 
to the scope 2nd contents of all papers, reports, or examin- 
ations; and (3) substantive rules adopted as authcrized by 
law and statements of general policy or interpretations 
formulated and adopted ty the agency for the guidance 
of the public, but not rules addressed to and served upon 
named persons in accordance with law.” 


The penalty for failure to make such publication is that 
no person can be required in any manner to resort to organ- 
izaticn or procedure which has not been so published. 

Rule making, a most important function, is also subject 


to the requirement that the same shall be published in the 
Federal Register, that is, that notice of the making of rules 
in contemplation, shall be so given, unless all persons affected 
thereby are named and either personally served or other- 
wise have actual notice thereof in accordance with law. 

In addition the agency must afford interested persons 
an opportunity to participate in rule making through the 
submission of written data, views or arguments, and must 
further incorporate in any rules adopted a concise general 
statement of their basis and purpose. 

Notice of an agency hearing must be timely. 

The significance of this will strike home to those who 
remember the short and inadequate notice given by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission of the hearing held 
before it involving the then proposed rule by the NASD to 
register salesmen, traders, etc. 

Adequate opposition may be totally defeated by un- 
timely notice. 

A most significant pert of the bill is the one entitled 
“Separation of Functions.” 


“(c) Separation of Functions.—The same officers who 
preside at the reception of evidence pursuant to section 7 
shall make the recommended decision or initial decision 
required by section 8 except where such officers become 
unavailable to the agency. “Save to the extent reauired for 
the dispesition of ex parte matters'as authorized by law, 








no such officer shall consult any person or party on any 
fact in issue unless upon notice and opportunity for all 
parties to participate; nor shall such officer be responsible 
to or subject to the supervision or direction of any officer, 
employee, or agent engaged in the performance of investi- 
gative or prosecuting functions for any agency. No office: 
employee, or agent engaged in the performance of investi- 
gative or prosecuting functions for any agency in any case 
shall, in that or a factually related case, participate or 
advise in the decision, recommended decision, or agency 
review pursuant to section 8 except as witness or counsel 
in public proceedings.” 


Thus it will be seen that the evil of interlocking fur 
tions which we have so persistently decried is in a measure 
removed. 


We say “in a measure” because although, “supervision 
or direction” is apparently now removed by statute, the 
same agency may still exercise all these powers. Demon- 
strating a violation of the statute caused by inside workings, 
would be no simple matter. 


In our opinion it would have been much ‘better, and 
more consonant with our system of jurisprudence, if the 
separate function were exercised by independent agencies in 
no way responsible one to the other. 


Under the subpoena provisions, the issuance of such 
process is made obligatory where a statement is furnished 
showing the general relevance of the testimony and the rea- 
sonable scope of the evidence sought. 


Sanctions, rules and orders must be supported by “re- 
liable, probative and substantial evidence.” 


All decisions must include findings and conclusions. 
giving the reason and basis therefor, upon all the material 
issues of fact, law or discretion presented on the record. 


Reviewable acts are defined, the right of judicial review 
considerably enlarged, and provision made for the granting 
of iterim relief. 


This legislation further provides for the appointment of 
examiners who are removable only “for good cause” estab- 
lished and determined by the Civil Service Commission, after 
an opportunity for a hearing and upon the record of such 
hearing. 

Among others, the bill was sponsored and approved by 
the American Bar Association. 

Those who are engaged in the securities industry will 
naturally be concerned with the effect of this new law upon 
the activities of the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
and also of the National Association of Securities Dealers. 


That the SEC will now have to comply with the re- 
quirements. of the bill, there can be no doubt. The provi- 
sions relating to publication in the Federal Register, the 
giving of timely notice, the method of conducting hearings, 
the granting of subpoenas, the separation of formerly inter- 
locking powers, are all mandatory. 


The effect of the law on the NASD is another proposi- 
tion because it has been urged that this body is a voluntary 
one. 

We have urged from time to time that the voluntary 
nature of the NASD is a complete fiction. 


A national securities organization of the nature of the 
NASD is made possible by the Maloney Amendment to the 
Securities Act of 1934. 


The NASD is a Maloney organization. 


Certain monopolistic financial advantages which under 
the terms of the Maloney Act can be received only by mem- 
bers of a National Securities Organization, makes joining 
the NASD mandatory for many. To them it means either 
joining up or being deprived of a livelihood. 

Since the new law makes specific provision for the con- 
duct of hearings, the manner in which this shall be done, 
what properly constitutes part of the record on review, and 
since review from NASD determinations, in the first in- 
stance, is to the SEC, we believe, that insofar as any of 
the rules of the NASD are not in conformity with the prac- 
tice required by the “Administrative Procedure Act,” such 
rules will have to be modified and that the NASD must trim 
its sails to navigate along the lies charted by this law. 


All in all, although this bill does not go “whole hog,” 
we, and those who have been in sympathy with our cam- 
paign, ought to be comforted by this partial innovation. 


We hope it is the forerunner of even more liberal legis- 
lation which will stop the regimentation of those engaged 
in the securities industry. 


It demostrates the need for a continuing militancy on 
the part of all of us, in an effort to keep our markets liquid 
and to remove bureaucratic restraints. 


| carries 


The Outlook for 
Railroad Equities 


(Continued from page 614) 
was a contribution of some $46,- 
000,000 to net quick assets 

We es.imate that the net income 
of all roads for 1946 will be in the 
neighborhood of $385,000,000, and 
this figure, while higher than that 
of any calendar year from 1930 to 
1940, must be considered small in 
relation to prevailing market 
prices for railroad equities. How- 
ever, calendar year earnings are 
less significant marketwise than 
the prospective annual ra.e at any 
particular time. 

With present indications point- 
ing to an annual rate of earnings 
of around $650,000,000 for Class 1 
roads beginning in the latter part 
of this year and continuing in 
1947, current market quo ations of 
carefully selected stocks in our 
opinion are very reasonable. 


The Interim Freight Rate Decision 


The interim freight rate decision 
substantial benefits for 
eastern roads in view of the sup- 
plementary rate increases author- 
ized on all traffic (except iron-ore, 
coal and coke) moving within 
Official Classification territory 
(which includes the territory east 
of a line from Chicago through 
Peoria to St. Louis and the Missis- 
sippi and north of the Ohio and 
Potomac Rivers). A number of 
these roads have some mileage 
outside of Official Classification 
territory, but such mileage is not 
important. However, in view of 
the huge net losses incurred dur- 
ing the first six months, most of 
the big eastern trunk lines will 
undoubtedly have poor net results 
for the year 1946, 

| Roads in the sou:h and west will 
benefit less from the decision. An 
important reason is that rates on 
agricultural products are raised 
only 3%. The average western 
road normally derives about %4 
of its revenue from traffic in these 
products, while in the south it 
runs around 15% and in the east 
some 10%. 


Land-Grant Rates 


The western roads, however, 
will be the chief beneficiaries of 
abolition of land-grant-rate de- 
ductions. The railroads had esti- 
mated that this would add $20,- 
000,000 .o $34,000,000 to revenues, 
but the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission expressed confidence that 
the savings will considerably ex- 
ceed anything estimated by the 
roads. 

It is evident that some western 
and many southern roads are 
|; among ihe most favorably situated 
lof all Class 1 roads. Whatever re- 
gion a road is in, however, each 
road must be considered individ- 
ually. 


Further Rate Increases Expected 


It is our belief that an additional 
freight rate increase of 5% will be 
| granted effective around Oct. 1. 
‘This would make the overall in- 
crease approximately 14%, and, 
despite opinion to ihe contrary, we 
feel that such an increase would 
offset all increased costs. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
for many years has shown itself 
to be both alert and sympathetic 
to the problems ‘of the railroads, 
and we are confiden: that it will 
prove to be so again this time. 














Conclusion 


Barring further labor troubles 
and tie-ups in other industries, we 
feel that the aggregate railroad net 
income for 1946 will be around 
$385,000.000, or about 15% less 
than in 1945. However, we believe 
that in the final quar er of the 
year earnings will be running at 
an annual rate of $650,000,000, or 
at the same level as the highly 
prosperous year of 1944, and that 
this will continue in 1947. Grant- 
ing that selection is always neces- 
sary, from our studies of them 
railroad equi ies generally may be 
said to be under-priced. 
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Government Loans to Business 


(Continued from page 611) 
affect our lives and our busi- 
nesses. 

Through the years, as our in- 
dustrial economy has become 
more highly developed, and par- 
tieularly with the advent of mass 
production, people have become 
more and more specialized and, 
individually, less and less self- 
sufficient. Every one of us is 
more dependent upon the other 
fellow. On a broader scale, there 
has devéloped a_ close _ inter- 
dependence of the componeat 
parts of our economic set-up, so 
that difficulties which arise in any 
important segment of the 
economy are quickly communi- 
cated throughout the whole sys- 
tem. In this way the synchro- 
nized conduct of business tends 
to become affected with a public 
interest. : 

The field of banking and in- 
vestment is one in which there is 
a large measure of such public 
interest. This is particularly so 
as individual borrowing and lend- 
ing have been replaced by a high- 
ly organized banking system 
equipped to handle financing for 
- mass production. 


Origin of RFC 


How far-reaching this interest 
is can be realized if we look back 
a few years. In the early ’30s, as 
the depression approached its 
worst, it became clear that the 
banking system so affected every 
aspect of our economic life as to 
make its condition of the greatest 
public concern. Even those who, 
as a matter of principle, felt most 
strongly against Government in- 
tervention in business activities, 
were convinced that the time had 
come when little improvement in 
the situation could be expected 
without some help; and the Gov- 
ernment appeared to be the only 
source of assistance. This was 
the situation in 1932 when, after 
a brief period in which the Na- 
tional Credit Corporation en- 
deavored to stem the tide, a law 
was passed establishing the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 

This new Corporation, which 
was modeled after the War 
Finance Corporation, created fol- 
lowing World War I, was auth- 
orized to make loans to banks and 
other financial institutions. These 
loans were required to be fully 
and adequately secured, which 
meant in many cases that the 
banks most in need of help could 
not get it. 

When the bank holiday was 
over, the RFC’s authority was in- 
creased to permit it to subscribe 
for the preferred stock of banks, 
or to purchase their capital notes 
and debentures to provide needed 
. capital at a time when it could 
not be obtained elsewhere. This 
marked the end of the first phase 
of the RFC’s activity, and the 
Government’s entrance into the 
private financial field. 

In passing, it may be interest- 
ing to note that, altogether, the 
RFC invested in excess of a bil- 
lion dollars in the _ preferred 
stocks and capital notes of over 
6,000 banks. More than 82% of 
this amount has been paid back. 
The losses suffered so far by the 
RFC under this. program’ have 
totaled about $3,200,000. This loss 
is less than % of 1% of the 
amount invested, and is about 
1/70 of the income which RFC 
has received from interest and 
dividends on the money advanced 
fer this purpose. 

After the immediate financial 
crisis created by the bank clos- 
ings, the problem of next import- 
anee became that of alleviating 
the acute situation with respect 
to unemployment. It was thought 
that the normal recovery of busi- 
ness was being delayed in part 
on account of the inability of the 
banks, due to the ordeal they had 
just been through, to provide suf- 
ficient credit for local business 
enterprises. 
Using the existing authority of 


the RFC, it was announced early 
in 1933 that indirect aid would be 
furnished to business through 
short-term RFC loans to banks. 
Because of the provisions of the 
RFC Act requiring all such loans 
to be fully and adequately se- 
cured, and for other reasons, the 
program of indirect aid to busi- 
ness was not very successful in 
accomplishing the objective 
sought. 

In view of the apparent need 
to go further in providing finan- 
cial aid to business, Congress, in 
1934, amended the RFC Act so 
as to authorize direct loans to in- 
dustrial or commercial business 
concerns. A notable provision was 
also included to the effect that 
loans could be made only when 
credit was not otherwise avail- 
able at banks. This amendment 
relaxed somewhat the former col- 
lateral requirements by stating 
that the security for such direct 
loans need only be adequate. 

Even with this new provision, a 
very small] amount of money was 
loaned by the RFC under this 
program, In his annual report for 
1934, the Chairman of the RFC 
told Congress that loans had been 
difficult to make largely for the 
reason that those industries most 
in need of funds could not easily 
comply with the law under which 
they could be made. 

To meet this condition, the RFC 
Act was further amended in 1935 
so as to relax to an even greater 
extent the quality standards un- 
der which it could make loans. 
The change made in the RFC Act 
at this time extended the matur- 
ity of loans which could be au- 
thorized; removed the limit on 
the amount which could be loaned 
to any one borrower; and, most 
important of all, provided that 
loans could be made if only they 
were “so secured as reasonably to 
assure repayment.” 

As a result of the general re- 
covery in business, and of the 
improved liquidity of the banks in 
1936 and 1937, they. were able to 
take care of a larger proportion 
of existing credit demands. The 
credit emergency was over for all 
intents and purposes. In view of 
this situation, and recognizing the 
emergency nature of the RFC’s 
activities, the President signifi- 
cantly directed the RFC to dis- 
continue taking applications for 
loans late in 193T. 

A few months later, however, 
when the unexpected business 
slump of 1938 began to reach se- 
rious proportions, the RFC again 
undertook to extend credit under 
the terms of its Act. 

In the years between 1938 and 
the outbreak cf the war, further 
changes were made in the RFC’s 
lending authority. Whereas, form- 
erly, loans could be made only 
for the purpose of maintaining 
or increasing employment, the 
Act was amended in 1938 so that 
loans could be made to business 
enterprises if they promoted the 
“economic stability” of the coun- 
try. The condition that such loans 
could be made only if credit was 
not otherwise available was re- 
tained in the Act. 

Summary of RFC Developments 

Four important things are dis- 
closed by this brief review of 
RFC’s prewar activities, and of 
the history of the Act authorizing 
them. These are: 

1. A desire to aid economic re- 
covery by making sure that it 
would not be held up for lack of 
available credit. 

2. A desire that loans be made 
in such a way as to minimize 
losses of the public monies lent. 

3. An express policy against 
having the RFC in competition 
with banks or other financial in- 
stitutions. 

4. A tendency to relate activi- 
ties of the RFC to the financial 
business, and economic condition 
of the country. 

If we analyze the origin of 





these objectives, it becomes clear 
~* each of them arose as a mat- 





ter of the public interest, men- 
tioned earlier. First as a matter of 
National interest, the country 
could not afford to have the spiral 
of deflation of the early ’30s end 
in a complete liquidation of the 
banks and of the country’s sav- 
ings. 

Further, it was certainly in the 
public interest to require RFC to 
hold to a minimum losses of the 
public monies at its disposal. And, 
while I can obviously take no 
credit for the splendid record of 
the RFC, it is a tribute to my 
predecessors that it has a surplus 
from non-war lending activities 
amounting to nearly $500 million. 

Again, in specifically prohibit- 
ing the RFC from competing with 
banks, it was recognzed that the 
banking system of the country 
should be preserved on the basis 
of private ownership. And, finally, 
there were important public con- 
siderations in the keying of the 
Corporation’s activities to the de- 
gree of stress to which the eco- 
nomic system was subject from 
time to time. 

What each of us believes about 
the foregoing summary, and 
about the conclusions which can 
be drawn from it, depends en- 
tirely on his individual viewpoint. 
On each economic and social is- 
Sue in which the Government is 
involved, there are those who 
contend that all Government ac- 
tivity, particularly if it involves 
intervention in business, is wrong. 
There are others who mantain, 
with equal assurance, that we 
cannot make the necessary social, 
technological, nor economic gains 
except with the active participa- 
tion of the Government. Which of 
these beliefs is the more correct, 
I am not one to say. 

In a Period of Change 

In any event, in trying to an- 
alyze this problem a little further, 
I think a few points are very 
clear. One of these is that we are 
in a period of tremendous change. 
Some of the changes, which 
looked revolutionary less than a 
century ago, seem entirely logical 
and reasonable today. For ex- 
ample, even the strongest be- 
lievers in the laissez-faire theory 
of banking certainly are in favor 
of the laws requiring banks to 
make periodic public statements 
of their condition. And while 
there is a great deal of discussion 
of the amount of FDIC assess- 
ment, there is no longer much 
objection to the principle of Fed- 
eral deposit insurance. Most of us 
now feel, that in requiring full 
disclosure of information on in- 
vestments, the SEC Act has been 
of benefit to the country. 


On the other side of the pic- 
ture many believe that too much 
regulation and intervention, com- 
ing too rapidly, impairs the op- 
eration of the free-enterprise sys- 
tem, and tends to eliminate the 
rewards for success which must 
be maintained and fostered for 
the preservation of that system. 

Frequently we confuse _ the 
question of whether we _ are 
against Government regulation 
and intervention as such, with the 
question of how far it should go. 


RFC Not to Compete with Banks 


Assuming that we will agree, 
based on what has been said, that 
there have been circumstances 
which justified Government in- 
tervention in the private financial 
field, we now turn to the second 
part of the question mentioned 
earlier—namely, ‘“‘What are the 
conditions under which the gov- 
ernment should continue its oper- 
ations in this field?” 

The RFC Act itself provides an 
answer to this question. It says 
that the RFC should never make 
a loan if it can be obtained from 
private sources on reasonable 
terms, This assumes a public in- 
terest in seeing that credit is 
made available beyond what pri- 
vate sources can provide. In other 
words, it says that there are loans 
that should be made which the 





banks will not, cannot, or should 
not make. 

At the same time, the RFC is 
required by law to find “reason- 
able assurance” for the repayment 
of the funds it lends. 

Taking these two conditions to- 
gether, we find that the law de- 
fines the area in which the RFC is 
to operate. This area covers those 
loans which, for one reason or 
another, cannot be obtained from 
banks but which still offer rea- 
sonable assurance of repayment. 

This area expands and con- 
tracts as the result of several fac- 
tors. One of these is that the abil- 
ity of a borrower to obtain credit 
depends not only on his own con- 
d:tion, but also upon the present 
and prospective condition of the 
bank. As changes occur, or are 
anticipated in the banking credit, 
or business situation, correspond- 
ing changes take place in the pro- 
portion of deserving borrowers 
which the banks are able to ac- 
commodate. This, in turn, causes 
an automatic expansion or con- 
traction in the RFC’s lending ac- 
tivities. 

The illiquidity of the banks in 
the early and middle ’30s pre- 
vented them from making. many 
sound loans which, in the Na- 
tional interest, should have been 
made. It also forced the liquida- 
tion of loans which should have 
been extended. In such circum- 
stances. the gap which RFC was 
intended to fill was relatively 
large. Today, in contrast, the pro- 
portion of deserving borrowers 
who cannot obtain credit is com- 
paratively small, and the gap 
which RFC is required to fill is 
correspondingly much narrower 
than in the ’30s. 

Banks Doing a Good Job 

Banks today, in my opinion, are 
doing a remarkable job. They 
have pledged “that bank credit 
shall be made available to every 
competent man, firm or corpora- 
tion that needs it for a construc- 
tive purpose.” This pledge of 
yours, through the American 
Bankers’ Association, indicates 
your sincere desire to do what- 
ever you can to make sure that 
our economic structure is main- 
tained and developed to the full. 
To the extent that this is ac- 
complished, the obligation of the 
RRF to provide credit is reduced. 


However, even today there are 
some fields in which we are find- 
ing a shortage of credit. There 
has been an expressed National 
interest in stimulating the de- 
velopment of small business en- 
terprises. Many have said that 
this would provide the greatest 
assurance of the perpetuation of 
the free-enterprise system. 

Due to the nature of banks— 
particularly their foremost obli- 
gations to their depositors—there 
are many new small business en- 
terprises which banks cannot and, 
perhaps, should not accommodate. 
In fact, I believe it is question- 
able whether a small business 
should begin its career with any 
substantial indebtedness. 

It would be preferable for 
many such businesses to finance 
themselves entirely with equity 
money, so that in their early and 
uncertain years they would not 
be faced with an obligation to re- 
pay on a fixed basis any substan- 
tial proportion of their initial cap- 
tal. Generally, I believe, equity 
financing would be more desir- 
able for small business. 

However, in the absence of an 
adequate flow of equity capital 
into small business concerns, and 
in view of the mandate of Con- 
gress to encourage their develop- 
ment, it would seem that the 
small business field is one in 
which the RFC should continue to 
provide financing on a _ fairly 
broad scale. The declared policy 
of the Government is that the de- 
velopment of small business 
should not be held, back for lack 
of financing, provided that the 
benefits derived will bear some 
close relationship to the ultimate 
probable costs thereof. I think 
they will. 

There are other classes of bor- 





rowers that need special atten- 
tion, even at a time when credit 
is So widely available. Certainly 
everything possible should be 
done: to see that the Veterans can 
take up their interrupted lives; 
and to see that they get every 
possible help in starting up in 
business if they want to. Some of 
these, for various reasons, the 
banks may not be able to accom- 
modate, and where such is the 
case, the RFC has an obligation 
to fulfill on behalf of all of the 
people. The RFC is, and I know 
you are doing the utmost for 
them, nct only in making loans 
where needed, but inp helping 
them, not only in making loans 
where needed, but in helping 
them avoid the common mistakes 
of business. 


Aiding Housing 


A third type of loan relates to 
the housing program, the success 
or failure of which may have a 
great bearing on our future, par 
ticularly as it relates to the sta~ 
bility of our population. The fam- 
ily, and the house it lives in, is 
the most basic unit of society. 
Housing should not be held up for 
lack of available credit, and I do 
not think it will be: In any event; 
the RFC stands ready to do its 
part when. called upon. 

While. these three: broad: groups 
do not represent: the only fields 


in which we are new engaged, 
they are receiving our feremost 


attention at present..We are: also 
giving careful consideration to the 
terms and conditions under which 
such credit should be extended, 
and to the economic effects of our 
programs. 

The foregoing discussion all 
hinges on the question of how far 
the Government should go in 
meeting the credit demands of 
business enterprises which cannot 
be cared for by private sources. 
From the standpoint of the RFC, 
the answer to this question is 
contained in the law under which 
we operate and which it is our 
duty to administer. Our job is not 
easy, for we do not make loans 
as Safe as those you make; and 
yet, as a lender of public funds, 
we are properly charged with the 
responsibility for reasonable as- 
surance as to repayment. 

I may say in passing, that in 
my first few months with the 
RFC, I am tremendously im- 
pressed wtih the fine attitude of 
the Board and of the staff toward 
the work of the Corperation. 
They are loyal, capable and fully 
conscious of their responsibilities. 
It is easy to see why the record 
of the Corporation has been such 
an outstanding one. 

The banks, too, have a tre- 
mendously difficult job, as all of 
you know full well. While you 
are encouraged, as a matter of 
community or National interest, 
to make all possible loans, you 
are often criticised for honest mis- 
takes of judgment when things 
go wrong. The banker’s dilemma 
is that the deposits he agrees to 
pay back on demand he must put 
out for a deffnite term. Of neces- 
sity he is in a difficult position 
and exceptionally good judgment 
is required of him. 

Unlike life insurance compa- 
nies, banks cannot predict with 
any accuracy when their custom- 
ers will call for their money. The 
banker never knows when he may 
be called upen for a large por- 
tion of his deposits, for unfortu- 
nately there is no acturarial ba- 
Sis for forecasting a business de- 
pression. All of these responsibil- 
ities, in addition to the duty he 
has to his stockholders, the bank- 
er must consider. 

In closing, I may add that the 
War period put the banks to a 
real test from which they emerged 
with flying colors. No war activ- 
ity was delayed for lack of credit. 
The banks did a remarkable job. 
As the reconversion period nears 
its end, they can chalk up another 
victory. To the extent that they 
can continue this fine perform- 
ance, we, in the RFC, will find 
our job less difficult. 
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Italy’s Economic Outlook 


(Continued from first page) 

But a settlement of the Italian 
monetary problems cannot be ex- 
pected until the Italian Govern- 
ment undertakes the recons.ruc- 
tion of the State finances. The 
position of such finances can easily 
be seen when it is considered that, 
according to the estimated budget 
for the period July 1, 1946-June 
30, 1947, the receipts have been 
forecast as Lire 142,101,000,- 
000, while the expenses have been 
forecast as Lire 350,875,600,000, 
with a deficit of Lire 198,773,800,- 
000. This estimate does not in- 
clude an allowance of Lire 8,000,- 
000,000 for the payment of war 
damages against about Lire 3,000,- 
000,000,000 representing all the 
damages caused in Italy by the 
War, among which there are 
400,000,000,000 to the Italian rail- 
way system, 200,000,000,000 to the 
Italian mercantile marine, and 
200,000,000,000 to the Italian ship-’ 
building industry, etc. 


The Government and 
State Finances 


The position of the Italian Gov- 
ernment in regard to the recon- 
struction of the State Finances is 
complicated by the fact that the 
government is compelled to fi- 
mance certain industries in order 
to enable them to maintain in 
service all the workers employed 
on April 25, 1945, and thus pre- 
vent an increase of the unem- 
ployed and the consequent trou- 
bles in the country. Fiat in Turin 
alone received Lire 1,000,000,000 
monthly from the government for 
such purpose, not to speak of the 
@ther concerns, as the Breda, the 
Isotta Fraschini, the Alfa Romeo, 
etc. Now there is the danger that 
such burden upon the State Budg- 
et is to increase, as the workers 
are asking an increase of wages. 
However, an encouraging factor of 
the situation is represented by the 
fact that while the Communists 
are supporting the demands of the 
workers, other parties, including 
the Chris.ian Democrats and the 
Socialists, insist upon the view 
that such increases are not jus- 
tified as the level of the cos: of 
living has not changed since sev- 
eral months and, therefore, an in- 
crease of wages would lead only 
to an increase of the cost of liv- 
ing and consequently prevent an 
improvement of the economic 
situation of the country. 

However, it is evident that in 
regard to ihe reconstruction of 
the State Finances and to the con-.- 
sequent settlement of the Italian 
monetary problems, it will not 
make much difference whether 
the Sta.e pays to the Fiat Lire 
1,000,000,000 or Lire 1,200,000,000 
monthly. Whai is necessary is to 
avoid the existence of that brand 
of burden in the State budget and 
to have the industries returning 
to a sound competitive basis. 


Fascist Inflation of Production 


In order io consider this prob- 
Iem it should be recalled that 
industrial companies like the 
Fiat, the Breda, the Caproni, etc., 
mow receiving help from the 
government, have undergone dur- 
ing the 1922-1940 period an arti- 
ficial process of inflating produc- 
tion through the realization of un- 
healthy programs of the Fascisti 
dictatorship. For example, Mus- 
solini wanted from the Fiat the 
speediest Diesel-engined train of 
the world. .. . without taking in‘o 
consideration that the Italian rail- 
Way system could not stand speeds 
exceeding a certain level. As a 
matter of fact, the mechanical in- 
dustries, which in 1921 aggregated 
541 stock companies with a cap- 
ital of Lire 2,416,010,116, by 1938 
increased to 1,738 stock companies 
with a capital of Lire 3,590,000,000. 
The number of workmen em- 


| ployed in such industries increased 


from 400,000 in 1921 to 600,000 in 
1938 and to something like 800,- 
000 in 1943. Now the Fascist dic- 





tatorship has happily ceased and, 
consequenily, there are no longer 
the factors which fed these in- 
dustries independent of the ef- 
fective requirements of the home 
market and from the reasonable 
prospects of Italian exports. Thus, 
during the first quarters of 1946 
the Italian automobile industries 
have produced 8,500 vehicles 
against an average of 20,000 per 
quarter during the 1939-1940 pe- 
riod. Evidently it is impossible 
for these industries to continue to 
employ 100% of their workers 
while their output is averaging 
only 40% of the prewar period, 
and there is no doubt that ihey 
have no alternative but to return 
to production on a competitive 
basis, following especially the 
technical improvements realized 
during the War. ' ' 

Italian indus-rialists are begin- 
ning to realize this necessity. Sig- 
nificant confirmation of this ten- 
dency is represented by the an- 
nouncement that the Italian iron 
and steel industries, independent- 
ly of ‘he repercussions which the 
Peace Treaty might have on their 
structure, have decided to reduce 
the output of Martin Siemens 
steel. Such steel production re- 
quires the import of coal, the cost 
of which in Italy is 50% more 
than in the United States of 
America. 


Imports Needed 


Evidently, however, the carry- 
ing out of these projects requires 
the import of raw materials and 
manufactured goods to undertake 
she construction of new plants, 
to which materials and goods I 
have referred in the beginning 
of the article. But if Italians 
are not developing their ex- 
ports, how can they’ expect 
to undertake these purchases for 
which gold currencies are re- 
quired? Here arises the question 
of the necessity of foreign help, 
as only with such help can Italy 
recover, But it is evident that 
aid must be directed to assist pri- 
vate initiative, rather than the 
government as has been the case 
until now. As a matter of fact, 
the UNRRA is extending consid- 
erable help to Italy, but what pro- 
portion of such help goes directly 
to private trade and industry? A 
typical example is offered by the 
oil and petroleum products which 
the UNRRA supplies to Italy, of 
which only 30% goes io private 
trade and industry and 70% to 
government departments. The re- 
sult is that if private truck op- 
erators in Italy desire to have 
their trucks going they are forced 
to search for fuel on ihe black 
market, with dangerous repercus- 
sions on the whole economic ma- 
chinery. The projected Italian 
purchase of Liberty ships in the 
United States should be fi- 
nanced by a loan of the Export 
and Import Bank. It is evi- 
dent, however, that if such vessels 
should be employed by  or- 
ders of the Italian Government 
to transport goods destined to the 
feeding of the country at rates 
covering just the cost of operation, 
Italian shipowners will not be al- 
lowed to exploit their spirit of 


‘initiative to take advantage of 


favorable fluctuations of the 
freight markets. Hence it is rather 
doubtful whether any advantage 
will come to the Italian economy 
from these additions to the mer- 
cantile marine of this country, 
which has always been an impor- 
iant factor in the balance of for- 
eign payments.. 

Under these circumstances it is 
evident that only through direct 
cooperation between the Italian 
and the foreign business world is 
it possible to propose for Italy 
sufficient help to enable her to un- 
dertake the reconstruction of her 


agricultural and industrial pro- 


‘duction. This is confirmed by the 


fact that, in the course of an inter- 





view granted to the press the 








leaders of the UNRRA in Italy 
have announced that, instead of 
helping the country, they are 
hereafter to aid Italians to rebuild 
their own economy and enable 
them to help the country with 
their own means. 


Steps Toward Reconstruction 
As a matter of fact, the will for 
reconstruction can be seen from 
the fact that there has been cre- 
ated also a financial organization 
known as Unione Bancaria Na- 
zionale to finance the rebuilding 
of agriculture and industry; and 
hat the Banco de Napoli, which 
controls 50% of Italian sav- 
ings, has been authorized to fi- 
nance industrial enterprises. The 
capital of the Unione Bancaria 
Nazionale has been subscribed by 
the Banca Commerciale Italiana, 
the Credito Italiano, ihe Banco di 
Roma and the Banca Nazionale 
del Lavoro as well as by leading 
insurance companies. 


The chances for cooperation be- 
tween the Italian and foreign 
economies outside of the Govern- 
ment’s interference clearly ap- 
pears when it is realized that the 
war has not grea‘ly affected the 
productive capacity of the coun- 
try. Today the Italian cotton in- 
dustry is working at full capacity, 
thanks to orders secured from 
Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Belgium, France and 
Egypt. In Northern Italy the 
output of electricity is exactly 
100% of what it used to be in 
1940. If, in other economic ac- 
tivities, Italy has lost something 


of its produciive organization, 
she still has her ship- 
building and _ shipping organ- 


ization intact, and it is exactly 
such organization that Italians 
would like to place at the disposal 
of those desiring to develop mer- 
cantile and maritime expansion in 
the Medi.erranean. The proceeds 
of such services which Italy could 
render to foreign countries could 
also be used to pay for the Italian 
purchases abroad. The Italian of- 
fers in this connection particular- 
ly refer to the organization of the 


leading Italian ports, such as 
Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, Paler- 
mo, Bari and Venice. These 


por:s can serve as a basis for the 
expansion of American trade with 
the Levant, the Balkan countries 
and Central Europe; and of the 
revival of Italian steamship com- 
panies as the Lloyd Triestino and 
the Adriatica lines. They have 
only three or four vessels left, 
but, especially in the Levant, they 
have a name and experience that 
can be of use to American ship- 
owners desiring to develop their 
activity in this part of the world. 


A Return to Free Markets Desired 


The development of foreign 
trade without government inter- 
ference in Italy would be of great 
advantage also because of the 
scarcity of certain vital food- 
stuffs. The appearance of well- 
being in this country from shops 
full of some items like linen, 
and clothing, shoes, and some 
foods is misleading. While there 
is an abundance of bacon, butter, 
cheese, etc., on certain days, for 
example, the town of Milan runs 
the risk of remaining without 
bread as there is a shortage of 
flour. The importance of the re- 
turn to free trade in this con- 
nection, is clearly illustrated by 
the fact that since the restrictions 
on coffee imports into Italy were 
lifted the wholesale price of cof- 
fee has dropped from Lire 1,000 
per kg. to Lire 500 per kg., and 
the retail price from Lire 3,000 to 





Lire 1,500 per kg. 


Mead Sees 


present unsatisfactory and very 
limited authority of the Federal 
Reserve banks to make industrial 
loans. And the Small Business Fi- 
nance Corporation, as an integral 
part of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, could then extend financial 
assistance to a commercial, indus- 
trial, or mining business by mak- 
ing loans, by acquiring obligations 
or preferred stock, or by purchas- 
ing obligations or preferred stock 
from a financing institution on the 
security of such obligations or pre- 
ferred stock, and guarantee ihese 
institutions against loss. 
“The maturity of such loans or 
obligations would be from one to 
10 years which would fill the need 
for long term funds. To assure 
that this aid would go to our 
smaller corporations, the bill 
s.ates that the amount of funds or 
guarantees outstanding for any 
one business at any one time shall 
not exceed $250,000, and in no 
case shall more than 50% of the 
Corporation’s funds outstanding 
at one time be invested in amounts 
per concern of from $50,000 to 
$250,000. 
“The total amount outstanding 
at one time is not to exceed $1,- 
000,000,000. Previously, it was 
proposed that the amount out- 
standing to one company at one 
time should not exceed $1,000,000, 
and that the total amount out- 
standing at one time should not 
exceed $500,000,000. These 
changes indicate our desire and 
intention to aid a large number of 
small and medium size enterprises. 

“The Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System shall not 
constitute the board of directors 
of the Corporation. This bill pro- 
vides that a board of five mem- 
bers be designated by the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System and elect their own 
chairman from among the mem- 
bers. 

“Employees of the Federal Re- 


Inquiries 
Total authorised..._.._...._. £ 1,765 
Loans in liquidation (12-31-46) 
Loans liquidated and charged off--_-- 


Total estimated loss_._.—-~- 


JAN. 28, 1946, BY SMALLER 
Size— 


Estimated earnings in interest payments__--.-~~- iad lebcen acdeiebeoaeaiigl 


$ 5,000 or under__---- 

5,001 through 10,000 

10,001 through 25,000_-_ 

25,001 through 50,000_. 

50,001 through 100,000 

100,001 through 200,000 

200,001 through 300,000_- 

300,001 through 400,000__ 

400,001 through 500,000__ 

500,000 through 1,000,000__--~- DTP Se 

1,000,001 through 2,000,000____._-----~----- 

TE ads one chaineeneenen maiomeenen 


Business Concentration 


(Continued from page 617) 


serve System and the Federal Re- 
serve Banks will be utilized by 
the corporation which in general 
would decentralize its activities 
with Federal Reserve Banks act- 
ing as its agents. An annual re- 
port to be included in the report 
of ihe Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System is re- 
quired. 

“This bill has been endorsed by 
members of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve 
System, by experts in the field of 
finance, and by all who are anx— 
ious to establish a permanent fi- 
nancial foundation under the small 
business structure of the country, 
and immediately to expedite the 
reconversion of small businesses 
and the establishment of new 
ones.” 

Concluding his remarks, Sena- 
tor Mead added: 

“T am completely aware that 
the first and immediate reaction to 
discussion of the bill at this time 
may be: ‘Small business has no 
need for loans now; such loans 
would only add to the inflation- 
ary spiral.’ But in the making of 
such an assertion, the basic prin- 
ciple of this bill would be over- 
looked. The purpose of this bill is 
not curative of a temporary sit- 
uation but preventive of ihe long- 
time, malignant ill which has al- 
ways beset small business—name- 
ly, inability to secure long-term 
capital at a reasonable rate of in- 
terest. 

“As an example of what can 
and was done for some business in 
New York State, I ask you to 
please take a look at the certified 
figures of the operation of SWPC 
in New York State. As a member 
of the Senate Small Business Com~ 
mittee, which sponsored the Act 
creating that corporation, I now 
want to bring national benefit to 
small business through the opera~ 
tion of the Small Business Fi- 
nance Corporation Act.” 





LOANS AUTHORIZED IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
SMALLER WAR PLANTS CORPORATION 


Cumulative—June 11, 1942, through Jan. 28, 1946 


—Estimated Loss— 


No. Amount No. Amount 
810 $85,339,485 

sh eies eke. ight ented 9 $89,800 

acl sabia 5 93,753 

= 2 14 $183,553 

ss ; $400,000 


SIZE OF LOAN AUTHORIZED, STATE OF NEW YORK, CUMULATIVE THROUGH 
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Lewis & Stoehr Offers 
Li Falco Mfg. Stock 


Offering of 99,500 shares of 
common stock, par value $2 per 
share, of Li Falco Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., Little Falls, N. Y., is 
being made today by Lewis & 
Stoehr, Inc. The stock is being 
offered at $3 a share. : 

Proceeds from the sale of this 
stock will be used to retire the 
unpaid balance due on a secured 
loan to Factors Company of 
America in the sum of $97,221, 
and the balance will be used for 
general working capital. 

Li Falco Manufacturing Co., 
Inc. was formed in March 1946, 
as successor to Little Falls Man- 
ufacturing Co., established in 





1909, and is engaged in the manu- 
facture of infant’s, children’s, 
junior and ladies’ knitted under- 
garments and sleeping garments. 
The company sells to chain 
stc-es, wholesalers and depart- 
ment stores and has approximate- 
ly three hundred _ accounts 
throughout the United States, Its 
products are sold under the reg- 
istered trademark “Li Falco.” 








Carl Otto Sprague Dead 

Carl Otto M. Sprague, special 
partner in Wood, Walker & Co., 
New York City, died after a brief 
illness at the age of 58. Until he 
became a_ special partner two 
years ago he had been a general 
partner in Wood, Walker & Co. 


'and its predecessors for 30 years. 
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NYSE Firms Discuss ‘‘Permissive Incorporation’ 


(Continued from page 612) 
Commissions or profits of over- 
the-counter firms necessarily are 
higher because of the expense of 
maintaining a sales force and such 
firms would therefore steer inter- 
est in listed stocks to over-the- 
counter securities whenever they 
could. Nor, say they, would in- 
corporation increase the demand 
for seats. If anything, incorpora- 
tion would tend to drive several 
small firms into one organization 
and so reduce the number of ac- 
tive seats on the Exchange, they 
think, 


made by the various incorporated 
companies, 

Was it the handwriting on the 
wall that was seen last Friday 
when the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue announced at Washington it 
was launching a drive to collect 
many millions in income taxes 
from several top-ranking Holly- 
wood movie producers, stars and 
directors who, it claimed, hac 
avoided payment of income taxes 
by setting up and taking stock il 
corporations to produce _ single 
pictures, liquidating the compa- 





Because of the very rules that 
have been proposed by the eave-| 
cates of incorporation to limit the 
type of person who could be or) 
become a stockholder, most of the 
first class corporations in the se- 
curities and investment field 
would not be eligible to buy seats, 
it is felt, Thus, only the smaller 
corporations doing an investment 
business could qualify, it is point- 
ed out. Firms like the First Bos- 
ton Corp, would not be eligible to 
come in, it is said. Of the hun- 
dreds of corporations that reput- 
edly are potential buyers of seats 
on the Exchange, at least a third, 
say the antagonists of incorpora- 
tion, could not meet the require- 
ments for membership, another 
third haven’t the funds necessary, 
and still another third could have 
come in a long time ago if they 
had wanted to do so. 

It is the tax angie that appears 
to be dominating the thinking of 
a large number of firms on the 
question— both pro and con— 
however. Many of the junior part- 
ners in the various firms are un- 
der the impression that incorpo- 
ration, by permitting the plowing 
of earnings back into the indus- 
try, would enable them to build 
up their equity in the business. 
There is a great deal of confusion 
on this phase of the question. The 
fact is that in many instances 
there is little tax-wise which in- 
corporaton could do that a part- 
nership does not already allow. 
Partners can build up equity in 
their firms now by leaving earn- 
ings in the business. Junior part- 
ners earning up to $50,000 a year 
can accumulate funds faster now 
after taxes than they very likely 
could under incorporation because 
their tax is figured at less than 
the 38% average corporate rate. 

It is equally true that a firm 
may conceivably build up its cap- 
ital faster under incorporation 
than under a partnership. What 
proponents of incorporation some- 
times fail to see is that under in- 
corporation this capital would be- 
long to the company, that is, to 
all the stockholders, and not to any 
individual or individuals in par- 
ticular. Without agreement on 
some formula for placing value on 
the shares held in the company, 
the individual can lay claim to 
the value of his shares but only 
through an extended process in- 
volving a group decision of the 
stockholders and possibly even 
the Stock Exchange since the Ex- 
change would have to approve of 
any new buyer. The stocks would 
in such @ case not be easily ne- 
gotiable and their true value 
might always be in doubt. How- 
ever, with an agreement, these 
problems do disappear. 

Dividends, it is claimed, would 
Zive value to the stocks. How- 
ever, the tendency would prob- 
ably be not to declare dividends. 
Thus, one very effective basis 
upon which value can be meas- 
ured will often be lacking. It can 
be taken for granted that the tax 
authorities will permit the com- 
panies to accumulate capital in 
this way without penalty if as 


partnerships they followed the 
same practice, according to Seid- 
man & Seidman, a firm of ac- 
countants on the “Street.”’ The tax 
authorities, it is held, are certain 
to watch very closely the with- 


nies and then collecting liquidat- 
ing dividends? Of course, perhaps 
it might be argued that the tax 
authorities would have little basis 
to declare brokerage companies 
the “legal fictions” that the Hol- 
lywood corporations were said tc 
be. Proponents of incorporation 
are strongly inclined to take the 
rosy view of things and are posi- 
tive that the tax authorities wil 
not question their motives because 
of the continuity of their firms. 

Under incorporaion —even if 
penalties are attached to the with- 
holding of earnings from the 
stockholders—it is still possible 
for the stockholders eventually to 
gain a tax advantage, it is 
thought. A typical corporation— 
such as would be found among 
the Stock Exchange members un- 
der permissive incorporation 
would have to pay a 38% tax on 
earnings. The penalty would 
amount to about 30% of the bal- 
ance remaining from earnings af- 
ter the 38% tax is allowed for 
Thus, on every $100 of earnings, 
$38 would go for the corporation 
tax and about $19 for the penalty. 
leaving a balance of $43. Eventu- 
ally, the $43 could be distributed 
but, if as a dividend, the amount 
would be subject to the full in- 
come tax. However, if the dis- 
tribution is made by reason of the 
liquidation of the company or 
through a transfer of the shares, 
the cost is a 25% capital gains 


tax, or, about $11. This would 
leave $32 in the hands of the 
stockholder. This figure, of 


course, is much larger in many 
instances than would be obtained 
after paying an income tax which 
could amount to $85 of the orig- 
inal $100 in earnings. 


There are no tax consequences 
on the changes in profit-sharing 
arrangements that can be made 
between partners but there are 
very definite regulations applying 
to changes in such relationships 
between the stockholders of a 
corporation, say the experts. The 
law does not concern itself, it is 
said, with a decision that may be 
reached between two partners, for 
instance, changing the distribu- 
tion of earnings from, let us say, a 
customary 50-50 ratio to 70-30 o1 
some other ratio. Such a change 
in a corporation, however, woulc 
entail recognition by the tax au- 
thorities of capital gains and 
losses. The partnerships are thus 
much freer to act on profit-shar- 
ing matters than are the corpora- 
tions. Again, by previous agree- 
ment, this disadvantage to the 
stockholders of a corporation can 
be overcome. These points should 
certainly not be overlooked in 
any weighting of the advantages 
of partnerships and corporations 
over one another, many feel. 


Perhaps the corporate device 
can’t he denied to the brokerage 
field and pressure for permissive 
incorporation may be bound, in 
the very nature of things, to bob 
up again even if approval is not 
forthcoming at this time. Some of 
the more ardent advocates of per- 
missive incorporation, in fact, 
promise that they will bring the 
subject up again if they are de- 
feated in the present drive. Such 
talk would seem to indicate that 
the proponents of incorporation 
are not at all certain now that 
they have a majority with them. 
Both sides are jockeying for an 
advantageous position, naturally, 





holding of dividends that could be 








and it may be that the advocates 





of incorporation hope to achieve 
positive results by threatening to 
continue the campaign indefinite- 
ly, as it were, if the count in the 
votes is unfavorable to their 
cause, 

Incorporation is held by its ad- 
vocates to be desirable because a 
broader base of ownership may 
sometimes be not only helpful but 
very necessary. It is argued that, 
say in the event a majority part- 
aer pulls out of a firm, the only 
way the firm could continue ii. 
existence would be for the re- 
maining partners, by incorporat- 
ing, to obtain compensatory cap- 
ital from sources outside of th« 
business. To safeguard the brok- 
erage business, however, by the 
rules under which it is proposec 
to achieve incorporation, only 
45% of the stockholders could be 
individuals not directly connected 
with the firms and the member- 
ship of all the 45% would have tc 
be approved by the Stock Ex- 
change. 


In a corporation, too, it is point- 
ed out, the capital of a deceasec 
could remain in the firm. In the 
event of appreciation of this cap- 
ital from the withholding 0! 
earnings during the lifetime 0! 
the deceased, no capital gains tax 
would be levied against the estat: 
on the appreciated amount, either 
it is held. 


Opponents of incorporation ar- 
gue with equal zeal that any firm 
which for any reason needs addexc 
capital can obtain it by admitting 
some new partner or partners intc 
the business. They feel that i’ 
there is any valid reason why : 
firm should remain in business, it 
will do so. 

A corporation which sought ad- 
ditional capital by admitting < 
new active member into the firn 
as a majority stockholder, pos- 
sibly to replace a previous major- 
ity stockholders who has left the 
firm through retirement or death 
might find itself in the position 
where the new majority stock- 
holder might be unacceptable t 
some of the other stockholders 
who are active members of the 
company, say some. Such a con- 
dition, they hold, might easily 
create an intolerable situation anc 
the corporation, torn apart by dis- 
cordant elements within, would 
tend to disintegrate, bringing loss 
and ruin all along the line. 

The impersonal] relationship tha‘ 
usually exists between the stock- 
holders of a corporation could 
also provide fertile ground for the 
development of a type of man- 
agement control which might not 
represent the best interests of the 
firm or of the industry, it is felt. 
The 45% of the stockholders wh« 
do not themselves participate ir 
the firm’s business activities con- 
ceivably through manipulation of 
one sort or another could exert a 
tremendous influence upon the 
firm. With the possibility that all 
firms on the Exchange could thus 
be owned 45% by interests out- 
side the industry, the brokerage 
business, including the Stock Ex- 
change itself possibly in time, 
could be exposed to powerful out- 
side influences. 

Incorporating the member firms 
of the Exchange might eventually 
result in the incorporation of the 


-| Exchange even, it is feared. Gov- 


ernmental pressure might easily 
compel such a move, it is thought 
A possible drift toward incorpo- 
ration is seen by many, quite 
properly perhaps, as a drift to- 
ward accelerating governmental 
supervision of the whole broker- 
age industry. As the corporation 
laws vary in each state, the firms 
on the Exchange would conse- 
quently be continually torn be- 
tween conflicting bureaucratic 
controls and judicial decisions. It 
is the fear of the many legal— 
and political —implications that 
makes many members of the Ex- 
change say of incorporation that 
“it shouldn’t happen!” 

The Stock Exchange has been 








very successful in maintaining 
discipline over its membership, ii 
is felt. The question now arises, 
however, just how effectively 
could the Exchange discipline a 
corporation. The fear exists thai 
both the Exchange and the mem- 
ber firms would be endlessly in- 
volved in legal action—to the en- 
richment of the lawyers—if incor- 
poration is allowed. Unscrupulous 
lawyers would undoubtedly seek 
out points of conflict and the 
whole industry would eventually 
find itself all tangled up in a legal 
mess, it is said. 

One thought that is current is 
that incorporation would also 
tend to lower the standards of the 
industry with regard to the ques- 
tion of financial liability. At pres- 
ent, each person in the business i: 
liable to the extent of all he own: 
for the financial transactions iu 
which he engages. Under incor- 
poration, the liability would b« 
limited to the amount invested i: 
the firm. Speculative firms migh 
thus be tempted to be reckles: 





with their customers’ money, it i 


believed by some. Proponents of 
incorporation, however, insist that 
unlimited liability is not in line 
with modern thinking and is an 
obstacle to attracting new capital 
to the industry. 

_ The thoughts expressed in these 
lines represent a limited cross- 
section of the ideas current in the 
brokerage industry on the ques- 
tion of permissive incorporation: 
Since the “Chronicle” sees a need 
for a full and complete discussion 
of this subject at this time—when 
the various members of the Ex- 
change are trying to make up 
their minds as to the position they 
should take—it offers to open its 
pages for such comments as inter- 
ested persons may wish to make. 
The “Chronicle” will gladly print 
any such communications as it re- 
ceives. The names of those sub- 
nitting comments will be with- 
1eld when requested. Communi- 


xations should be addressed to the 
Tditor, Commercial & Financial 
Shronicle, 25 Park Place, New 
york 8, N. Y. 





Wallace and Small 
Report Trade Rise 


(Continued from page 610) 


approximately $100 million for ae) 
fourth consecutive month. Pre-| 
liminary estimates place the value | 
of total new construction in June 


at $920 million compared with) 
$830 million in May. 
Residential building continued 


upward, but the rate of advance 
was no greater than that made| 
by other types of construction. | 
Non-farm residential construction, 
including public and private, in 
creased from $313 million in May 
to $344 million in June. Seasonal | 
advances may account for further | 


ishould get goods 


in the offing which may prevent 
further gains in production of 
many items. 

“Rising prices cannot be ex- 
pected to bring a flood of goods 
into the market,” the report stated. 


“The economy is too close to full 


production to allow a significant 
over-all increase in output except 
through increased man-hour pro- 
ductivity.” 

“The whole picture, production- 
wise, looks very encouraging,” 


| Mr. Small concluded. “If nothing 
| happens to 


rock the boat we 
in tremendous 
volume as the shortages are re- 


gains during the summer and fall | lieved.” 


months, but the rate of increase | 
should slacken off shortly. 


Mr. Small’s report listed the pro- 


| duction of important items during 


The output of steel, coal and/ month of June as follows: 


other basic materials increased | 


Automobiles: 142,000 cars, down 


sharply during June over May/ 11,000 from May, largely as a re- 
production. The present high rate} sult of the coal and steel strikes. 


of operations of these basic indus 


Passenger car and motorcycle 


tries will support a considerably | tires: 5,200,000 casings, off 600,- 
enlarged volume of finished goods | 900, but still above pre-war levels. 


production. 


Refrigerators: 210,000, up 7% 


Steel production rebounded | from May but still 32% under 
sharply to mear-capacity levels} pre-war output. 


following the resumption of soft 
coal production, but June output 
was still considerably below this 
year’s peak of 6% million short 
tons reached in March. Total pro 
duction of steel ingots in the first 
half of 1946 was approximately 27 
million short tons, as compared 
with 43 million tons in the first 
six months of last year when 
operations were maintained at 
near peak levels. 


Small Also Reports Industry 
at Peak 


Civilian Production Adminis- 


trator John D. Small on July 30 
also released 
an optimistic 
statement on 
the produc- 
tion situation. 
He attributed 
the June rise 
in production 
largely to 
greater output 
of coal and 
steel, and an 
all-time rec- 
ord in output 
of many con- 
sumer dur- 
able goods, 
and building 
materials. The 
CPO head, however. warned that 





J. D. Small 





a serious manpower shortage is 


Washing machines: 193,000, up 
4% from May and 22% above pre- 
war levels. 

Radios: 1,378.000, up 16% from 
May, which already was above 
pre-war levels. 

Vacuum cleaners: 177,000, up 
7% from May and 13% over pre- 
war. 

Sewing machines: 27,090, down 
13% from May and only about 
60% of the pre-war level. 

Electric ranges: 46,000, nearly 
50% over May, and almost at pre- 
war volume. 

Gas ranges: 141,000, slightly 
above May, and 11% above the 
1939 average. 

In commenting on the period of 
free prices since June 30 Mr. 
Small stated: “Most of the price 
rise since June 30 has occurred in 
price of farm products and food- 
stuffs.” ‘ 

He added that no indication has 
been found during the first two 
weeks of the July price interreg- 
num of large-scale buyer resis- 
tance or speculative buying and 
cited department store sales dur- 
ing the first two weeks of July 
25% above the corresponding 
weeks of 1945. 
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Financing Difficulties of Small Business 


(Continued from page 617) 
buys Government securities. He 
buys a lot of insurance, and he 
sees no reason why he should take 
achance with a small business en 
terprise. 

Second, there has been a change 
in this century, particularly since 
World War I, in the institutional 
setup in this country. What we 
call investment banking, stock ex- 

ges, insurance investments, 
big trust funds, all of these things 
which are institutional develop- 
ments of relatively modern origin, 
all favor large concerns. 

I spent quite a lot of time 
#round Wall Street. I have some 
clients there, and I am familiar 
with what is going on. Look at 
the Kaiser-Frazer situation, how 
€asy it was for them to secure $15 
million in capital before they pro- 
duced a single unit of their prod-— 
uct. Large issues for expansion 
Purposes are being floated almost 
every day by big corporations 
without any difficulty so far; they 
have been absorbing them because 
we have the institutional setup in 
this country to take care of that. 

This institutional setup is here 
to stay. It is not something of a 
transitory character. You cannot 
reverse the trend, nor do we want 
to do it; but the result is that big 
business will be getting bigger, as 
was pointed out in the report on 
economic concentration in World 
War II, Senate Document No. 206, 
where the matter has been han- 
died in considerable detail. At 
the same time small business is 
likely to get smaller in size and 
in number. 


Reduced Number of Small 
Businesses 


When I appeared on Feb. 24, 
1943, to testify before the Senate 
Committee on Small Business, I 
predicted at that time, and that is 
in the record, that by the end of 
1943 we will have lost approxi 
mately 300,000 small business en 
terprises in the form of failures. 

A report issued the other day, 
and it is a reprint of an article 
which appeared in the May 1946 
issue of the Survey of Current 
Business, U. S. Department of 





Commerce, shows that by the end 
of 1943 actually there were 302, 
800 fewer retailers than 
in September of 1941. Now that | 
shows my prediction of a reduc 
tion of approximately 300,000 
small business enterprises was | 
very conservative. In retail alone | 
the reduction was a little bit| 
larger than that. I underestimated | 
the number of failures by approx 
imately 30,000 to 40,000 at that | 
time, and I remember i! was con 
sidered rather spectacular. 

I am convinced that the need 
for the provision of sources from | 
which small business enterprises | 
can secure necessary capital, eq 
uity and credit is universally rec- | 
ognized. Not long ago Mr. James 
C. Yocum of our Bureau of Busi 
mess Research at Ohio State Uni 
versity, prepared a suggested pro 
gram of research and education to 
This 


appointed by our Legislature. And 
the interesting thing was the fol 
After he ana-— 
lyzes the situation of small busi- 
ness in Ohio, Dr. Yocum says: 
“What, then, are such measures 
which the State of Ohio can un 
dertake: First, that it must be ob 


ures directed at specific problems 
of small business are already un 
derway, that there are other small 


character are not susceptible of 
treatment by state or local agen 
cies.” 

Some examples are given, and 
the first one is financing. This is 
what he said about financing: 

“Various committees of the 
United States Congress and the 
departments of the Federal Gov 
ernment have had this problem 





under study for many years.” 


I know for ten years, at least. 

“And it seems almost a certain- 
ty that some definite steps will be 
taken by Federal agencies.” 


Favors Mead Bill 


That is the kind of an expres— 
sion you get back home. Peaple 
feel something should be done and 
it is high time that it should be 
done now. 

I am of the opinion that Senate 
Bill 1320, introduced by Senator 
Mead, will go a long ways in rem- 
edying the inequitable situation 
that has developed on the finan- 
cial front, which threatens the 
very existence of small business 
enterprises, and through it the 
very economic system which we 
are trying to preserve and keep 
functioning in an effective man- 
ner. 

The bill has the virtue of em- 
bodying the following important 
principles: 

One, it provides for a very sim- 
ple and workable plan. 

Two, it makes the operation 
self-sustaining. 

Three, it does not create a new 
Federal system. 

Four, it utilizes the existing pri- 
vate banking and financial organi- 
zations. 

Five, it utilizes the facilities of 
the Federal Reserve System and 
its agencies. 

Six, it provides a permanent 
plan, not like the War Plant Cor- 
poration, which was a temporary 
organization. 

Seven, it insures loans to small 
business enterprises and that has 
been accomplished by two provi- 
sions. 

And, as Senator Mead pointed 
out, it limits the maximum size 
of the loan which cannot exceed 
$250,000 to any one concern or in- 
dividual. 

Another important provision, 
very important in my opinion, is 
that of the total outstandings by 
the corporation, not less than 50% 
must be in loans of under $50,000 
each, which insures that a large 
number of loans will be made in 
the lower brackets. 

Finally, the thing is large 
enough to give it a real oppor- 
tunity, since the outstandings 


| could amount to as much as $l 
we had | 


billion. 
I don’t think that is too much, 
but it is large enough to give ita 
chance to work. 
There are still, however, 


proved in this bill, and I think 


| in about an hour’s work, or may 


be two hours in conference, some 


| of these corrections, or modifica 


tions could be made. One of them, 
for example, in the statement of 
objectives the words ‘Short-term 
credit” should be substituted with 


| the word “intermediate.” 


Apparently there is no intention 
to make any short-term loans. 
That is the province of commer 
cial banks. Since the loans must 
be made from one to ten years, 
a one-year loan is not considered 
a short-term loan, so the word 
“intermediate” might be substi 
tuted for it, and I would recom— 
mend that change. 

Subsection 2, line 8, page 5, gives 
the corporation authority to de 
fine a financing institution. I am 
afraid that such authority may be 
utilized in a manner to limit par-— 
ticipation in this kind of business 
only to commercial bankers. I am 
convinced that the demand for 
credit of the type contemplated 
will be so tremendous that several 
kinds of financial institutions 
should be given an opportunity to 
make such credit available. That 
would broaden the base and would 
make for healthier competition. 


Definition of Financial Institution 

I should like to see a statement 
in the bill which would define a 
financing institution as “Any 
member institution of the Federal 
Reserve System or any state bank, 
trust company, industrial or com- 


mercial credit corporation, incor- 
porated loan and finance com- 
ative bank, building and loan as- 
ative bank building and loan as- 
sociation, or other financial or- 
ganization organized under the 
laws of any state, territory, or the 
District of Columbia. 

There are some other reasons 
here why I think we ought to have 
some definitions, some place, 
either in the bill or in some other 
fashion. 

And a fourth suggestion I would 
like to make pertains to the ap 
pointment of a Board of Gover- 
nors of five members by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. I object to 
that on the ground, first, that the 
corporation is going to have little 
autonomy in that case; and, sec- 
ond, if the Federal Reserve Board 
should prove unsympathetic to 
this venture, by the means of that 
authority to appoint a Board of 
Governors it might pretty well 
nullify the purposes of this legis 
lation. 

We might specify in the Bill 
that at least one of the five mem- 
bers should come from the financ- 
ing field other than commercial 
banking; and one of the members 
might come from the commercial 
or industrial field other than “big 
business” enterprises. 

That is, we fully appreciate, 
gentlemen, that it is impossible to 
put into a bill all the necessary 
safeguards against possible sabo- 
taging of the spirit of the law by 
a non-sympathetic administration. 

I am equally appreciative of the 
generally high quality and un- 
questioned integrity of the mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board. 

I do wish, however, that it were 
possible for their guidance, if 
nothing else, somewhere to ex- 
press more fully the intent of the 
sponsors of this legislation that 
the bill should be sympathetically 
administered and that full use 
should be made of the Advisory 
Committees made up of local bus 
inessmen from industry, com 
merce, banking, and other financ 
ing fields. 

In conclusion, I wish to state 
that in my opinion Senate Bill 
1320, if revised in some of these 
minor respects, is a splendid meas 
ure that will go far in curing an 
ill from which small business has 
been suffering for some years, and 





a few} 
things, although relatively minor | 
in importance, that might be im-| 








that it will fill a truly basic need. 

I sincerely hope that you may 
now see your -way clear to report 
it out and to have it later enacted 
into law. 


OPA Actions 
Under New Law 


(Continued from page 610) 

to provide incentive for increased 
production. It has been backed up 
by an offer to textile mills which 
Was accepted to increase all cotton 
textile items 16%. Meanwhile 
there has been predicted a general 
increase in canned vegetables, 
cereals, coffee, and bakery prod- 
ucts. 


No Refunds of Interim Rent 
Increases 

An important announcement of 
the OPA was a ruling that land- 
lords who continue to collect rents 
over ceiling are in violation of 
Federal law and subject to prose- 
cution. However, those who col- 
lected more than maximum rent 
for the interim period will not be 
required by OPA to refund the 
excessive amounts. Moreover. 
landlords who changed their renta! 
bases during the interim, such as 
from a monthly to a weekly basis, 
must, if they are contrary to rent 
regulations, return to the rental 
period in effect June 30, 1946, 
This applies even in cases where 
there has been a change in tenancy 
during the interim. 

Terms of leases signed during 


the interim that conflict with OPA‘ 


controls are a!so to be held void. 


Appropriation for War Dept 

Recent legislation signed by 
President Truman, on July 16, ac- 
cording to Washington advices 
from the Associated Press, include: 
$7,263,542,400 appropriation bill 
financing the War Department’s 
first year of postwar operation. 
Approximately one-third as large 
as the previous appropriation for 
the Army, the measure includes 
funds for continued operation of 
the atomic bomb project and for 
military relief and government 
in occupied countries. 

A measure authorizing the Vet- 
erans Administration to accept 
gifts for the benefit of former 
members of the armed forces. 
Heretofore, bequests and other 
gifts for aid to veterans have had 
to be channeled into the Treasury 
general fund. 


Haiti Bonds Called 
Holders of Republic of Haiti 
Customs and General Revenues 





External 30-year Sinking Fund | 


€% Gold Bonds are being notified 
that $49,836.67 of the Series C 
bonds, due Oct. 1, 1953, and cer- 
tificates of interest in said bonds 
and $414,500 principal amount of 
the Series A bonds, due Oct. 1, 
1952, have been called for redemp- 
tion on Oct. 1 next at prices equiv- 
alent to 100% of the principal 
amounts. Redemption will be 
made at the principal office of 
The National City Bank of New 
York, fiscal agent. 


Brazil in Free Money Mart 

Noting that Brazil on July 23 
abolished its official exchange rate 
and the Banco do Brasil quoted a 
dollar rate equal to 5.33 cents a 
milreis, the New York “Sun” of 
July 24 said: 

“Since the milreis has been 
quoted at around 5.06 the effect is 
to show an appreciation of the 
Brazilian unit against the dollar. 
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The investment underwriting 
fraternity is feeling much better 
about the state of the new issue 
market at the moment, even 
though it admits that some of the 
recent new equity issues have 
been found a bit sticky. 


But as far as new corporate 
obligations are concerned, the 
consensus seems to be _ that 
things are going very nicely and 
that in that direction there is 
little or no cause for concern. 

In fact with official and work- 
ing staffs pretty well decimated 
by vacation schedules the current 


slack is accepted not only as 
wholesome, but as a welcome 
respite. 

Wall Street had its fingers 


crossed for a time as the huge 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company new financing ap- 
proached the offering stage. With 
most big institutions carrying sub- 
stantial amounts of that com- 
pany’s securities in their port- 
folios there was a feeling that 
considerable resistance might de- 
velop in that direction. 


Momentarily there was a 
tendency to hold off on the part 
of some of the larger buyers, 
but after a day or two they were 
in the market for sizable com- 
mitments. At the moment only 
a smattering of the issue re- 
mains unsold and it is reported 
closing out satisfactorily under 
— impetus of “on order” buy- 
ng. 





Sunray Oil Issues 
Proof of the receptive mood of 
investors for issues which meet 
their requirements was presented 
in the marketing of Sunray Oil 
Corp.’s $20,000,000 of 20-year 
2%% debentures and_ 1,000,000 

shares of common stock. 
This undertaking was scheduled 
for last week, but bankers evi- 
dently decided to defer public 


had developed in the seasoned 


markets. 


Now, however, it appears that 
such concern was not especially 
warranted. Brought out as a 
secondary undertaking follow- 
ing the close of the market on 
Monday both the debentures, 
priced at 101% to yield 2.80% 
to maturity and the common 
stock priced at 10%, were dis- 
posed of within an hour and the 
books closed. 


Bon Voyage 

The newly constituted and 
greatly enlarged The First Boston 
Corporation, representing a con- 
solidation of the old First Boston 
Corp. and the Mellon Securities 
Corp. is being launched officially 
today. 

As separate entities, both 
these firms set up enviable rec- 
ords in the urderwriting field 
and in consolidation they pro- 
duce one of the largest invest- 
ment banking firms, in point of 
capital, and also of coverage, in 
the business. 

In addition to its underwriting 
business the new firm will main- 
tain completely rounded out trad- 
ing facilities for handling VU. S. 

Treasury, municipal and corporate 
bonds and stocks, along with bank 
and insurance company issues, 
bankers acceptances and foreign 
bends. 


Northern States Power of Minn. 


The only other sizable piece of 
business on the new issue calendar 
this week was the sale at com- 
petitive bidding of 275,000 shares 
of new preferred stock of the 
Northern States Power Co. of 
Minnesota, up for bids yesterday. 

The issue was granted to Dillon. 
Read & Co. Inc. on a bid of 102.75 
(less compensation of $2.27 per 
share) for a $3.60 series. 

This undertaking is designed to 
provide the company with funds 
for the retirement of an equal 
number of shares of $5 preferred 
stock outstanding. 


Before any public offering, 
however, holders of the present 
preferred shares are being given 
an opportunity to exchange 
their shares for the new stock 
on a pro rata basis plus a cash 
adjustment for any difference 
between the offering price of 





offering of the securities in conse- 
quence of the unsettlement which 





the new issue and $110 the call 
price set for the old shares. 





Holds A Budget Deficit Is Now Inexcusable 


Northern Trust Company of Chicago condemns high rate of Gov- 
ernment expenditures and points out that a substantial budget 
surplus is most tangible anti-inflation action available. 


Unless economies are made in various items of the budget pre- 
sented by the President last January for the fiscal year 1947 an 


upward revision will be 
ment’s administrative program, 
according to the August issue of 
“Business Co:niment,” the monthly 
publication of The Northern Trust 
Company, Chicago. 

Quoting a report by Mr. Steel- 
man, Director of 
that this revision may reach 10 to 
15%, the bulletin goes on to say 
jthat “Mr. Steelman’s report, how- 
ever, stressed the need for reduc- 
tions in Government spending in 
qview of present inflationary con- 
ditions. The President, in a state- 
ement on the Director’s report, 
said the Government expenditures 
will be reduced. The President 
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| construction and public works 
| projects will be studied and that 
|military and veterans’ programs 
| will be reviewed to determine 
where they can be reduced. These 
observations are encouraging.” 
Commenting further on Gov- 
|ernment expenditures and _ re- 
|ceipts The Northern Trust Com- 
pany says, “The January budget 
message estimated fiscal year 1947 
expenditures at $35,125,000,000 
and receipts at $31,513,000,000, 
leaving a deficit of $3,612,000,000.” 
The expenditures’ estimate made 


some, but probably inadequate, 
allowances for rising costs of 
Government. The budget con- 


tained allowances for expendi- 
tures connected with interna- 
tional financial and loan agree-— 
ments, but these estimates may 
prove too small. Army and navy 
expenditures have been rising 
above earlier estimates of $16,— 
000,000,000 for the 1947 fiscal 
year. 


“Some administration officials 
recognize the necessity of re- 
straining expenditures in the 
present inflationary environment. 
A budget deficit under present 
conditions is inexcusable. The 


stated further that all deferrable 


could take would be to run a sub- 
stantial budget surplus. The 
prabsem is to find the places 
where substantial cuts can be 
made.” 

Although the spendings of the 
civil departments and agencies 
constiutte little more than 5% of 
total expenditures in the budget, 
they are esimated at more than 
twice the 1939 level, the bulletin 
points out, stating “Some of these 
programs are essential while it 
would appear that others are not, 
at least under present conditions.” 


In conclusion the Bank says, 
“The importance of economy 
wherever possible cannot’ be 





minimized, yet it is obvious that 


near-term savings in non-war wn | 
penditures can hardly exceed 4 
tew billion dollars unless the in- 

ternational loan program is cur- 
tailed. Really substantial cuts, i 

they are to come, must be founc 

in military items. The budgetea 
figures — $8,000,000,000 for the 
army, $5,000,000,000 for the navy 
and $3,000,000,000 for other war 
purposes—are almost one-tenth 
of the national production of 
goods and services. Uninformed 
persons cannot say that substan-— 
tially lower figures would endan- 
ger national security. But the 
military should know that they 
cannot have the free rein in peace 
that they had in war.” 





“The present period is one of 
developments are very encouragi 


eral Mills, Inc., at his company’s | 
Annual Report Luncheon at the| 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York City July 26. Mr. Bullis 
continued: 


“One is the easing of famine 
abroad as Europe’s second postwar 
crop is harvested and our relief 
efforts are continued. The second 
favorable factor is the abundant 
crops .with which we have again 
been blessed here at home. Our 
large cereal crops this year — 
thanks to the American farmer’s 
wonderful record of production— 
will be of immense help in pro- 
viding the industry with grain, 
the people of our country with 
food, and particularly in alleviat- 
ing famine conditions overseas. 


High Productivity the Answer 


“The chief set of difficulties from 
which we must now extricate our- 
selves are those of high prices and 
low productivity,” said Mr. Bullis. 
“The well-intended wage _ in- 
creases have been heavily nulli- 
fied by the unavoidable price in- 
creases required to compensate 
for the excessive increases in pay 
scales. Until the ‘emphasis gets 
shifted to productivity, we can- 
not move vigorously ahead. We 
took it too much for granted that 
‘industry always finds a way.’ 
Without recognition of the fact 





productivity can make the uni- 
versally desired high wage policy 
possible in America, we have have 
allowed high money wages to in- 
terfere with high real wages. 

“But the knowledge learned 
from this free-enterprise and 
free-labor arithmetic, 
later, will pay all of us rich divi- 


obtain the prosperity or security 
we want’ for every working indi- 
vidual. 


Inflation Will Be Checked 


“The United States has been in 
the spiral of inflation. One round 
was completed as the several pat- 
terns of national wage increase 
were put into effect. A second 
round must be resisted, and it will 
be successfully resisted. The pub- 
lic has been roused to demand- 
ing the necessary resistance. That 
same public is demanding elim- 
ination of wartime controls. In the 
United States we will not have 
run-away inflation because (1) 
productivity will be increased by 
both labor and management, and 
(2) consumers will go on a buyers’ 
strike if prices get too high. 


Looking Ahead 


“For the future, we must begin 
now to plan for maintaining high 
production and employment. In 


General Mills, we have been for- 





mest tangible anti-inflationary 





Food Outlook Highly Favorable, Says Bullis 


President of General Mills points to easing of European 
famine, combined with our large domestic crops. 


Harry A. Bullis, President of Gen © 


uncertainty, but two prospective 
ng for the food industry,” said 





sider necessary. We are now aim- 
ing at higher levels of service, 
volume, and earnings. We are 
confident that our volume of busi- 
ness in old and new lines, after 
wartime restrictions are removed 
from the industry, will far surpass 
any levels that we have ever had, 
either in war or in peace. 


“We are going forward with 
confidence, in the sincere belief 
that only a business enterprise 
which is expanding and progres- 
sive is doing its full share toward 
giving our nation the high level 
of employment and the economic 
buoyancy which will insure the 
continuance of our American sys- 
tem. Only a free economy can 
be a fully productive economy, 
and only through high production 
can we hope to have enough goods 
and services to maintain and im- 
prove our standard of living.” 


Exempts From Tax Gain 
In Debt Discharge 


The House, on July 18, passed 
and sent to the Senate a bill ex- 
tending for another year beyond 
December 31, 1946, provisions un- 
der which corporations are not 
taxed for income attributable to 











that only the achievement of high | 


sooner or) 


dends,” he continued. “We are| extension of time for exemption 
learning that cooperation, not! of income from debt retirements 
strife, is the only way. Our in-| Section 22 (B) (9) allows corpo- 
dustrial problem can be solved rations to exclude such income 
only by cooperation. Until we/|from their gross income for the 
solve our own problem of balance year provided they consent to 
through cooperation, we cannot)|other regulations relating to ad- 


tunate in performing services for 
action the Federal governmentthe public which the people con- 


discharge of indebtedness. The bill 
also provides for extending for a 
| year, Washington advices to the 
i“Wall Street Journal” stated, the 
time for filing refund or credit 
claims relating to war losses. The 
Senate Finance Committee later 
unanimously approved the legis- 
lation. The same Washington ad- 
vices also stated: 

“Two sections of the internal 
revenue code are involved in the 


'justment of basis of property by 
‘the amount excluded from gross 
| income. 
| “Section 22 (B) (10) applies tc 
|railroad corporations which have 
‘income attributable to the dis- 
i|charge of indebtedness pursuant 
to an order of a court in a receiv- 
ership proceeding or in a proceed- 
ing under Section 77 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act. 
“Neither provision applies to 
taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1946. The bill passed 
by the House extends the provi- 
sions for another year. 
“In recommending extension of 
time for the filing of claims fo! 
credit or refund based upon over- 
payments resulting from failure 
to take war losses as deductions, 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee said: ‘It is believed that < 
number of taxpayers with war 
losses sustained in 1941 and 194: 
have as yet failed to claim de- 
ductions for these losses.’ 
“Since the time for claiming 
credit for refund with respect to 


American Securities 
Gorp. Formed 


(Continued from page 615) 


prior to 1932 when he died. The 
younger Mr. Rosenwald was 
graduated from Masscahusetts In~ 
stitute of Technology and did 
post-graduate work at Harvard 
University and the London School 
of Economics and Political 
Science. From 1934 to 1938 he 
was a director of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. and in 1936 he established 
William Rosenwald-Capital En- 
terprises. He is also a director of 
the American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation and a life member of both 
tne foreign Policy Association 
and the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 


Among the offices Mr. Rosen- 
wald holds in charitable organi- 
zations are: national chairman 
of the 1946 $100,000,000 United 
Jewish Appeal campaign; vice 
chairman, The American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee, 
Inc.; honorary president, National 
Refugee Service, Inc.; and trustee 
of Tuskegee Institute. He is also 
a director of The Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society of New York. 


Mr. Charles G. Terry, born in 
New York City, is a director and 
chairman of the finance commit- 
tee of Colorado Fuel & Iron Com. 
pany; director and member of the 
executive committee of the U. S. 
Vitamin Corporation; director and 
member of the executive commit-~ 
tee of Fidel Association of New 
York; a director of Marion Power 
Shovel Company and a director 
of Dazey Corporation, St. Louis. 
From 1913 to 1919 Mr. Terry was 
associated with Harris Forbes & 
Company following which he 
joined Schoellkopf, Hutton & 
Pomeroy, Inc. upon its incorpora~ 
tion in 1919. He was a vice pres- 
ident and a director of that com— 
pany when he resigned the first 
of this year. 

Mr. Diefenbach, born in Ebene- 
zer, N. Y., was graduated in 1919 
from New York University, after 
which he served one year in the 
Army during the first World War. 
From 1918 to 1939 he was in the 
investment banking business 
where he was associated at dif- 
ferent times with Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, Bon- 
bright & Company, G. E. Barrett 
& Co. and Blair & Company. At 
present Mr. Diefenbach is chair- 
man of the executive committee 
of Certain-teed Products Corpor-- 
ation, chairman of the board of 
Marion Power Shovel Company 
and a director of Electric Ferries, 
Inc., Freeport Sulphur Company, 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Company and International Utili- 
ties Corporation. 

















US, Britain Ratify 
Taxation Agreement 


Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes and the British Ambassa- 
dor, Lord Inverchapel, on July 25 
exchanged instruments of ratifica- 
tion of the “no double taxation” 
agreement between Great Britain 
and the United States. The Asso- 
ciated Press reporting this from 
Washington said: 

“The purpose of the pacts is’ to 
avoid duplication of taxation on 
income and property by either 
country. The agreements also pro- 
vide for exchange of information 
between the two countries to pre- 
vent tax evasion by any 
viduals.” 


indi« 











war losses sustained in 1941 or 
1942 will expire in the usual case 


on December 31, 1946, the com- 
mittee decided to grant another 
year during which claims may be 
filed, 

“she bill passed by t 
provides that in the case of such 
claims relating to property de- 
stroyed or seized for a taxable 
year beginning in 1941 or 1942 the 
three-year period of i 
prescribed by law shall not expire 
before December 31, 1947. 
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| Broker-Dealer Personnel Items 

















(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


ATLANTA, GA.—H. Grady 
Black, Jr. has been added to the 
staff of The Robinson-Humphrey 
Co., Rhodes Haverty Building. He 
has been serving in the U. S. 
Navy. 





(Special to THe FINaNctaL CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, MASS.— George A. 
Hoban is with Denton & Co., 30 
State Street. In the past he was 
with Lapham, Fahy & Co. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, MASS.—John B. Row- 
land is connected with Hayden, 

Stone & Co., 85 Water Street. 





(Special to Tue Frnanctat CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, MASS.—Ann H. Har- 
per has become affiliated with 
Shea & Co., 31 State Street. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, MASS.— William J. 
Leary has become associated with 
J. Arthur Warner & Co., 89 Devon- 
shire Street. 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, MASS.—William Van 
N. Washburn is with White, Weed 
& Co., 111 Devonshire Street. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, ILL. — Robert D. 
Miller has become associated with 
E. W. Thomas & Co., 135 South 
La Salle Street. He was formerly 
with Halsey, Stuart & Co. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Irvin H. Ru- 
dolph has joined the staff of 
Welsh, Davis & Co., 135 South La 
Salle Street. He was formerly in 
the U. S. Army. 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

DANVILLE, ILL. — Robert J. 
Oswalt has been added to the 
staff of William H. Flentye & Co., 
Inc., First National Bank Build- 
ing; he was recently in the U. S. 
Navy. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

DETROIT, MICH. — Robert T. 
Brice has joined the staff of Slay- 
ton & Co., Ime., 1150 Griswold 
Street. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

DETROIT, MICH.—John R. 
Odell, Jr. has joined the staff of 
First of Michigan Corp., Buhl 
Building. 


(Special to THE FINANCTAL CHRONICLE) 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Ronald 
B. Woodard is now with Raffen- 
sperger, Hughes & Co., Inc., Mer- 
chants Bank Bldg. 








(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Lester R. 
Giegerich, William E. Maher and 
James G. Watkins are with Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
1003 Walnut Street. 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF .—Luigi 
Travostino has been added to the 
staff of Barbour, Smith & Co., 210 
West Seventh Street. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
. LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—W. S. 
Thorwaldson is with G. Brashears 
& Co., 510 South Spring Street. 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Keith 
C. Farley is connected with Hol- 
ton, Hull & Co., 210 West Seventh 
Street. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Edna 
L. Shramek has become affiliated 
with E. F. Hutton & Co., 623 South 
Spring Street. 








(Special to Tue Frnanctat CHRONTCLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.— 
Wheeler T. Abbett, John D. W. 
Morrill and Frank G. Plaisted have 
joined the staff of Slayton & Co., 
Inc., 629 South Spring Strect. 





(Special to THE FINANCI4L CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF .—Alan 
Peyser has become associated with 
Sutro & Co., Van Nuys Building. 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Elmer 
S. Carlson has joined the staff of 
Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin, 650 
South Spring Street. In the past 
he was with E. F. Hutton & Co. 





(Special to THe FrnanctaL CHRONICLE) 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Eric C. 
Gustavson is with R. H. Johnson 
& Co., 64 Wall Street, New York. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

PORTLAND, MAINE—Harvard 
E. Jellison is connected with Co- 
burn & Middlebrook, 465 Congress 
Street. 








(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—George L. 
Fales has become affiliated with 
McDowell, Dimond & Co., Hospi- 
tal Trust Building. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Marion R. 
Shreve has joined the staff of 
Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc., 418 
Locust Street. 





(Special to THe FINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Hugh Murray 
French Lewis is associated with 
Reinholdt & Gardner, 400 Locust 
Street. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


ST: LOUIS, MO.—John C. Bailey 
is with Slayton & Co., Inc., 408 
Olive Street. 


} Business 


Man’s 


Bookshelf 


Trial on Trial, A— The Great 
Sedition Trial of 1944 — Maxi- 
milian St. George and Lawrence 
Dennis—cloth—$5.00. 









































Physically Handicapped Worker 
in Industry, The — Gilbert Brig- 
house -— Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion of California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena 4, Calif.— 
paper—$2.00 
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Markets 
Walter Whyte 
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Dullness not activity expected 
in immediate future. Watch 
for individual moves during 
this period. Trading between 
195 and 200 looked for 


The statement made here 
last week (written Monday) 
that the averages were begin- 
ning to feel for bottom, was 
hardly out of the typewriter 
when the market started to 
act as if it were following a 
blue print. Naturally such a 
performance is gratifying if 
for no other reason than it 
gives me a chance to stick out 
my chest and say I told you 
so. But Wall Street is not the 
place where you can coast 
along on past performances; 
not unless you make a load 
of money and pull out. But 
taxes make such a dent in 
profits today that one has to 
make three times as much to 
achieve any theoretical goal. 

1% aK ue 


In last week’s column I said 
the averages would “sort of 
melt ... to around the 195 or 
the 193 level” before turning 
up. At the time this was writ- 
ten averages were about 201. 
A few days later they were 
down flirting with the 194 
point. Applying this state- 
ment to individual stocks I 
pointed to the steels and 
motors as the likliest recip- 
ients of any upturn. At the 
same time I warned holders 
of General Motors that its ac- 
tion was bad and indicated 
lower prices. 

%* * * 

If you are a follower of this 

space you know what hap- 


pened. The stocks specifically 








SEG Aims Include Registration ‘Counter’ Issues 


(Continued from page 611) 


and because the publicly—aired 
agitation over the alleged “abuses” 
has led to voluntary self-—correc- 
tion by the underwriting houses. 


New Issue Information Mechanics 
To Be Improved 

The new Chairman revealed as 
one of his cardinal aims, “assur-— 
ance that the pertinent informa- 
tion actually gets to the new se— 
curity buyer before he puts up his 
money.” The Commission will in- 
tensively pursue all practical pos- 
Sibilities of getting data into the 
hands of purchasers in such a way, 
both as to content and timing, 
that reasonable business judg- 
ments can be formed. Wider use 
of the “red-herring” prospectus, 
and other pre-registration media, 
will be explored. 

Mr. Caffrey cited the continua— 
tion of the menace which has con- 
fronted the SEC and all other 
government regulation of finance, 
existing in the impression being 
unwittingly given to the public. 
that government supervision over 
informational practices implies a 
warrant of Federa! approval of 
the quality of investments. 


International Gark Securities 
To Re Registercd 
Questioned concerning the sub- 


jection ot the prospective securi- 
ties of the International Bank to 
the provisions of the Securities 
Act, Mr. Caffrey replied that Con-— 
gress has definitely laid down the 
policy that these issues shall be 
registered thereunder. 

On public utility holding com- 
pany dissolution and utility inte— 
gration the new Chairman con-— 
siders that the agency’s progress 
has been highly satisfactory. He 
promises that this will be “vigor-— 
ously pursued,” and that the work 
on the Act regarding the big com- 


panies will soon be completed—}| 


“with a few exceptions.” In ap- 
praising his agency’s functions, 
the Chairman feels that the Street 
is over-conscious of its doings in 
the utility field vis—a—vis the pur- 
suance of its fundamental aim in 
combating fraud. 


Remaining in Philadelphia 


Questioned as to the Commis- 
sion’s possible return to its birth— 
plece of Washington from Phila-— 
delphia because of imminent eas— 
ing of the office-space situation, 
Mr. Caftrey pointed out that even 
if office housing be found, resi- 








dential quarters still must be pro-'! 





ployees. 


vided for its staff of 900-1,000 em-| 


mentioned went up _ while 
General Motors is courting a 
new low, which it may make 
before you read this. So to- 
day the averages are back to 
just under 200 and the opti- 
mists again are beginning to 
cluster around the translux. 
rk nS xs 

But just as I thought the 
low would be seen around 
193-195 so do I think that any 
rapid advance from here is 
improbable, though not im- 
possible. I can give you rea- 
sons for thinking so but con- 
fidentially the reasons I can 
dream up are not impressive. 
In fact every time I have to 
give reasons I start to reach. 
And if the reasons happen to 
be true, as shown by future 
developments, it is usually a 
coincidence and not the result 
of any inside information. As 
a matter of fact I don’t know 
of any other person who has 
less information on what will 
happen tomorrow than I. It 
is for this reason that I’m con- 
stantly awed at the learned 
articles I read (on page one 
of the “Chronicle,” for in- 
stance) which cite chapter 
and verse as to why the bull 
market is over, or why it is 
not. 

, ok * 

One writer says, in a few 
hundred well chosen words, 
that labor is responsible for 
the end of the bull cycle. An- 
other one doesn’t see the end 
of the bull market for: some 
time and cites equally con- 
vincing reasons: The only fly 
in his ointment is the possi- 
bility of higher corporate 
taxes. The market being a 
dispassionate judge of every- 
thing that goes into the make- 
up of the price structure, fails 
to be as specific as either of 
these writers. 

When the market hit the 
210 figure the first time it 
gave signs then that the end 
of the current cycle was over. 
This was duly mentioned here 
with specific advice to take 
profits even though the pos- 
sibility of getting the top 
eighth was very remote. As 
I recall it the inflation theory 
was riding high and the senti- 
ment was all on the up-side. 
I didn’t know whether labor 
would demand more money 
though I could see that with 
prices going up, it probably 
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would and neither did I know 
anything about higher corpo- 
rate taxes. But it has been 
the history of inflation that 
taxes usually advance as 
prices rise. | 
* * * 
No, the market through its 
ripples and its waves, is a 
sensitive barometer which 
tells in its own way if it is 
going higher or lower. The 
“whys” are left to the boys in 
the back room who use sta- 
tistics and slide rules to come 
up with answers that are 
hoped will satisfy customers 
who bought in anticipation 
and are now in the red. 
1 aK is 


More than a month ago I 
thought the bull trend was 
over. But that doesn’t mean 
that rallies, good ones too, are 
a thing of the past. In fact 
the shrewd trader can make 
more on the short run-ups in 
indeterminate markets than 
he can in bull cycles. There 
is no hard and fast rule in 
trading. What is good for one 
man is bad for another. You 
know that old cliche, about 
one man’s meat etc. Well, the 
market is one place where it 
applies every day. 

ts ae * 

Right now I think the mar- 
ket is through going down. 
But that doesn’t mean all 
stocks will go up what I look 
for is an extension of dullness 
with the price range fluctu- 
ating (D’ja ever hear that one 
about the Chinaman and the 
foreign exchange fluctua- 
tions?) between 195 and 200. 
I don’t know when it will 
break out but when it does it 
will probably go in a direc- 
tion opposite to what you ex- 
pect. 


More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented ag 
those of the author only.] 
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Securities Now in Registration 





@ INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 





Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Ill. (8/14) 
July 9 filed 169,991 common shares (no par). Under- 
writers—A. G. Becker & Co., Inc.; F. S. Moseley & Co., 
and Shields & Co. Offering—Company is offering to 
common shareholders of record July 29 rights to sun 
scribe for these shares on the basis of one share for each 
10 common shares held. Rights expire Aug. 13. Price $60 
per share. Proceeds—Refunding and general corporate 


purposes. 


Acme Electric Corp., Cuba, N. Y. (8/13-16) 
Jurie 26 filed 132,740 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc., and First 
Colony Corp. Offering—To be offered publicly at $5 
ashare. Proceeds—Company will receive proceeds from 
the sale of 68,880 shares and four selling stockholders 
the proceeds from the sale of 63,860 shares. Company 
also will receive proceeds from the sale of 20,000 war- 
rants for common stock to underwriters at an aggregate 
price of $200. Of the net proceeds ($292,940) $50,000 
will be used to pay current bank loans; about $20,000 
will be used for machinery and equipment, and the re- 
mainder for working capital. 


Admiral Corp., of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


July 8 filed 150,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Dempsey & Co. Offering—Company will 
offer this stock initially to its common stockholders at 
$3 a share. Proceeds—$75,000 is earmarked for pur- 
chase of machinery and equipment, and tools, jigs, dies 
and fixtures; balance will be available for corporate 
purposes. 


® Aeronautical Services, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
July 25 (letter of notification) company from time to 
time within the next year proposes to offer 200 shares 
of preferred stock ($100 par) and 200 shares (no par) 
common to oficers and emplyees only, at $100 and $15 
a share, respectively, without underwriting. Proceeds— 
For working capital. 


@® Aerovox Corp., New Bedford, Mass. 


July 23 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares ($1 par) 
common, Offering price, $11.50 a share. Underwriter— 
Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc., Chicago. Preceeds—For ad- 
ditional working capital. 


Air Cargo Transport Corp., New York 
June 19 filed 435,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—By amendment. Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—Of the total, 35,000 shares are being sold by 
stockholders and the remainder by the company. The 
latter will use $60,000 of the proceeds to repay a bank 
loan, about $500,000 for new equipment and $250,000 for 
— installations at various points in the United 
tates. 


Air Express International Agency, Inc., New 
York (8/20) 


July 22 filed 125,000 shares of 50-cent par common. 
Underwriters—Newburger & Hano; Kobbe, Gearhart & 
Co., and Burnham & Co., all of New York. Offering— 
The shares will be offered publicly at $6 a share. Pro- 
ceeds—Estimated net proceeds of $656,250 will be added 
to general funds. 


® Airline Foods Corp., of New York, N. Y. (8/14) 
July 26 filed $1,700,000 of 5% sinking fund debentures, 
due 1962, and 120,000 shares of 542% cum. conv. pre- 
ferred stock ($25). Underwriting—Herrick, Waddell & 
Co., Inc. Price—Debentures 99, preferred stock, $25 a 
share, Proceeds—To purchase on or before Sept 17 all 
issued and outstanding capital stocks of David G. Evans 
Coffee Co.; Empire Biscuit Co.; San Jose Packing Co.; 
and James A. Harper Supply Co., and for working capi- 
tal. Business—Manufacturing and processing of various 
foods sold under own brand name by the company and 
its subsidiaries. 


® Allis-Chaimers Manufacturing Co., West Allis, 
Wis. (8/14) 


July 26 filed $15,000,000 2% debentures, due 1956, and 
359,373 shares ($100 par) cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock. Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc. Offering 
—Preferred stock will be offered for subscription to 
common stockholders at the rate of one preferred share 
for each seven common shares held. Unsubscribed shares 
and debentures will be sold publicly. Price by amend- 


ment. Proceeds—For plant expansion and to increase 
working capital. Businéss—Manufacture of agricultural, 
electrical and industrial machinery and equipment, 


American Broadcasting Co., Inc., N. Y. 

June 27 filed 950,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., New York. Offer- 
ing—A maximum of 100,000 shares may be sold by com- 
pany to persons, firms, or corporations with whom the 
corporation had network affiliation agreements on March 
31. The remainder will be offered publicly. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—Company will use $4,000,000 to 
prepay 2% notes, due Oct. 14, 1947, and about $2,800,000 
for acquisition of radio station WXYZ at Detroit. Bal- 
ance will be added to general funds. 


American Cladmetals Co., of Pittsburgh 


July 8 filed 196,500 units comprising 196,500 shares of 
voting common stock ($1 par) and 589,500 shares of non- 
voting common stock ($1 par), each unit consisting of 
1 share of voting common and 3 shares of non-voting 
common. Underwriters—None—the company intends to 
distribute its common stock directly to the public. Offer- 
ing—Price $6 per unit. Proceeds—Net proceeds esti- 
mated at $1,179,000 will be used to pay a mortgage on 
plant, pay accounts payable, purchase equipment, for 
building alterations and working capital. 


American Home Products Corp., N. Y. (8/17) 
June 28, 1946 filed 116,926 shares of ($1 par) capital 
stock. Underwriters—No underwriting. Offering—The 
shares are offered to stockholders of record July 31 
in ratio of one new share for each 10 shares held. Rights 
expire Aug. 16. Proceeds—Liquidation of $6,000,000 short 
term bank loans; balance to purchase additional land, 
plants, machinery, etc. 


American Locomotive Co., New York (9/16) 


July 18 filed 100,000 shares each of $100 par prior pre- 
ferred stock and $100 par convertible second preferred 
stock. Underwriting—Union Securities Corp., New York. 
Price by amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds, with 
other funds, will be used to redeem $20,000,000 of 7% 
cumulative preferred stock at $115 a share plus accrued 
dividends. 


* Anateer Overseas Airlines, Inc., New York 
(8/14) 

July 26 filed 1,049,895 shares of capital stock ($1 par). 
Underwriters—None. Offering—Shares are being of- 
fered by the company to holders of its capital stock in 
the ratio of 1% shares for each share held by record. 
Price by amendment. Proceeds—Will initially become 
part of general funds and available for general corporate 
purposes, including payment of short-term bank loans 
outstanding in the amount of $10,000,000 and which were 
obtained in March of this year in anticipation of this 
financing. Business—<Aerial transportation. 


American Research & Development Corp., 
Boston 


July 2, 1946 filed 200,000 shares ($1 par) common. Un- 
derwriters—Estabrook & Co., and Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc. Cffering — To institutional investors at a 
minimum of 1,000 shares each, and to others at a mini- 
mum of 400 shares each. Price, $25 a share. Proceeds— 
For investment. 


American Water Works Co., Inc., N. Y. 


March 30 filed 2,343,105 shares of common (par $5) plus 
an additional number determinable only after the re- 
sults of competitive bidding are known. Underwriters— 
To be filed by amendment. Probable bidders include 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., White Weld & Co., and Shields 
& Co. (jointly), and W. C. Langley & Co. and The 
First Boston Corp. (Jointly). Offering—Price to public 
by amendment. Purpose—The common stock, together 
with $15,000,000 10-year 3% collateral trust bonds (to 
be sold privately) are to be issued to acquire certain 
assets of American Water Works & Electric, liquidate 
two subsidiaries, Community Water Service Co. and 
Ohio Cities Water Corp., and provide cash working capi- 
tal. Common stock is to be offered initially for cash 
to common stockholders of parent and to public holders 
of preferred stocks of Community and Ohio in exchange 
for their shares. Stock not subscribed or issued under 
exchange offers are to be sold for cash to underwriters. 
For details see issue of April 4. 


® American Wine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


July 24 filed 120,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writers—None. Offering—Shares being registered are 
held by Louis E. Golan, Presiden. of company, -who 
acquired them last June 5 upon the surrender for can- 
celiation of $432,000 of notes of the company. -About 
60,184 shares will be offered to stockholders of the com- 
pany, including remaining shareholders of Cook’s Impe- 
rial Wine Co., at $3.60 each and at the rate of 12 new 
shares for each 26 held. The remaining 59,816 shares 
will be re ained by Golan. Proceeds—Proceeds to go to 
the selling stockholder. Business—Manufacture of spark- 
ling wines, 


American Woolen Co., New York (8/8) 


July 19 filed 525,000 shares (no par) $4 cumulative con- 
vertible prior preference stock and 1,050,000 shares (no 
par) common stock. Underwriting—No underwriting. 
Offering—Under terms of recapitalization plan, the com- 
pany will offer the preference stock in exchange for its 
outstanding 7% cumulative preferred stock at the rate 
of 142 shares of preference stock plus $8.50 cash for 
each share of preferred. The new common is reserved 
for conversion of preference stock on the basis of 2 
shares of common for each preference share. 


@ Anchor Casualty Co., St. Paul, Minn. ‘ 


July 29 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares ($10 par 
common. No underwriters. Offering price to existing 
shareholders and assigns, $25 a share. Proceeds—For 
additional working capital. 


Arkansas West. Gas Co., Fayetteville 


June 5 filed 33,639 shares ef common stock (par $5). 
Underwriters—Rauscher, Pierce & Co. Inc., and E. H. 
Rollins & Sons Inc. Offering—Stock will be offered to 
the public. Price by amendment. Shares are being sold 
by six stockholders. 


Armour and Co., Chicago 


July 12 filed 350,000 shares (no par) cumulative first 
preference stock, Series A; 300,000 shares of convertible 
second preference stock, Series A, and 1,355,240 shares 
common stock (par $5). Underwriter—Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., New York. Offering—The 350,000 shares of first 
preference stock will be offered in exchange to holders 
of its 532,996 shares of $6 cumulative convertible prior 
preferred stock at the’rate of 1.4 shares of first prefer- 
ence stock for each share of $6 prier preferred. Shares 
of first preference not issued in exchange will be sold 
to underwriters. The 300,000 shares of second preference 
stock will be offered publicly, The 1,355,240 shares of 
common will be offered for subscription to common 
stockholders of the company in the ratio of one-third 
of a new share for each common share held. Unsub- 
scribed shares of common will be purchased by the 
underwriters. Price—Public offering prices by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used to retire all 
unexchanged shares of $6 prior stock and to redeem its 
outstanding 7% preferred stock. Temporarily postponed. 


Associated Spring Corp., Bristol, Conn. . 
(8/5-7) 

July 16 filed 119,690 shares ($10 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Lee, Higginson Corp., New York. Offer- 
ing—To the public. Priee by amendment. Preceeds— 
Company will receive preceeds from the sale of 54,690 
shares and six selling stockholders will receive proceeds 
from the sale of 65,000 shares. Company will use its 
proceeds, together with other funds, to build a $1,918,000 
addition to its Bristol plant. 


Bates Manufacturing Co., Lewiston, Me. 

July 17 filed 45,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. Underwriters—Coffin & Burr, Inc., Bos- 
ton. Offering—To be offered initially for subscription 
to common stockholders at the rate of 0.11494 shares of 
preferred for each share of common held. Unsubscribed 
shares will be offered publicly. Price by amendment. 
Preceeds—Net proceeds, with other funds, will be used 
to pay off $4,600,000 bank loan. 


Belden Mfg. Co., Chicago 
July 3 (letter of notification) 26,530 shares ($10 par) 
common stock to be publicly offered at $10 a share. No 
underwriting. Offering will be made to present share- 
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holders. Proceeds—Proceeds initially go to general funds 
and may be used to pay part of costs of construction of 
additions. 


Ben-Hur Products, Inc., Los Angeles 


July 11 filed $1,000,000 of 5% sinking fund debentures 
(with detachable common stock warrants attached), due 
June 1, 1966. Underwriter—P. W. Brooks & Co., of New 
York. Offering—To be initially offered in exchange for 
a like principal amount of 10-year 5% convertible de- 
bentures, dated as of Feb. 1, 1941. Proceeds—To redeem 
old debentures and reduce bank loans. 


® Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
(8/19) 

duly 29 filed 20,000 shares of 4.25% cumulative preferred 
stock, ($100 par) and 100,000 shares ($1 par) common 
stock. Underwriters—F.S. Yantis & Co., Inc., and H. M. 
Byllesby and Co. Offering—Shares are issued and out- 
standing and were purchased from the company by the 
underwriters at $96.50 a share for the preferred and 
$10.70 a share for the common. They will be offered to 
the public by the underwriters. Price, $100 a share for 
the preferred and $12.50 a share for the common. Busi- 
ness — Manufactures and sells bolted and welded steel 
tanks, separators, heaters and treaters and wooden tanks 
for the oil industry. 


© Blum (Philip) & Co., Inc., Chicago (8/14) 
July 26 filed 150,000 shares ($1 par)) common stock. 
Underwriters—F. S. Yantis & Co., Inc., and H. M. Bylles- 
by and Co., Inc. Price—$17 a share. Proceeds—Pay- 
ment on bank loans and notes and for working capital. 
Business — Liquor rectifier, importer, wholesaler and 
jobber. 


® Boulevard Sanatarium Corp., L. I. City, N. Y. 
5 (8/7) 

July 31 (letter of notification) $100,000 5% 15-year 
-bonds. Not underwritten. Price, par. Proceeds—For 
purpose of paying cost of altering present building, 
architect’s and engineer’s fees, equipment, etc. 


@ British Industries Corp., New York (8/8) 


July 26 (letter of notification) 99,000 shares ($1 par) 
‘common. Underwriters—Strauss Bros. and Stubner & 
‘Co., New York. Offering price, $3 a share. Proceeds— 
For additional working capital. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Union Gas Co. 


May 3 filed 70,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
($100 par). Underwriters—To be filed by amendment. 
_ Bids Rejected—Company July 23 rejected two bids re- 
_ceived for the stock. Blyth & Co., Inc., and F. S. Mose- 
_ley & Co. and associates submitted a bid of 100.06 for a 
4.30% dividend. Harriman Ripley & Co. and Mellon 
Securities Corp. bid 100.779 for a 4.40% dividend. 


Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul (9/3-6) 

July 19 filed 35,000 shares of 444% ($100 par) cumulative 
preferred stock and 427,558 shares ($1 par) common 
‘ stock. Underwriters—Reynolds & Co., New York. Offer- 
. ing—Preferred stock will be offered to company’s 6% 
preferred stock on a share for share exchange basis. 
“Shares not issued in exchange will be sold to under- 
_writers for resale to the public. Of the total common, 
_the company is selling 67,500 shares to underwriters for 
_ public offering and 55,177 shares are to be offered in 
. exchange for outstanding capital stock of Consolidated 
Printing Ink Co., Quality Park Box Co., Inc., and John 
Beissel Co., which will become subsidiaries. In addi- 
tion, stockholders of the company are selling 304,881 
shares to the underwriters for public offering. Price— 
Preferred $103.50 a share; common $26.50 a share. Pro- 
_-weeds—Net proceeds to the company will be used to re- 
; deem unexchanged shares of 6% preferred at 110% and 
_ for increasing general corporate funds. 


Butler, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. (8/6) 
July 8 filed 30,000 shares of 442% cumulative preferred 
stock ($25 par), with stock purchase warrants attached, 
and 75,000 shares ($1 par) cOmmon stock. Company is 
’ offering all of the preferred and 25,000 shares of com- 
- mon. The remaining 50,000 shares of common are being 
: sold for the account of D. L. Slann, President; Benjamin 
( A. Pollock, Vice-President, and’ Bernard Feldman, Sec- 
. Yetary and Treasurer. 
- Co., Inc.; Courts & Co.; Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc.; 
. Clement A. Evans & Co’, Inc., and Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 
Offering — Prices by amendment. Preceeds — Proceeds 
' from the sale by the company of 30,000 shares of pre- 
- ferred and 25,000 shares of common will be used to re- 


. tire the’ presently outstanding 6% cumulative preferred - 


. stock, modernization of existing units, opening of new 


. wnits and additional working capital. 


Underwriters—R. S. Dickson & © 


California Oregon Power Co. 


May 24 filed 312,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Stock will be sold through competitive bidding. Under- 
writers—-Names by amendment. Probable bidders in- 
clude Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Harri- 
man Ripley & Co. Offering—Stock is being sold by 
Standard Gas and Electric Co., parent, of California. 
Bids Rejected—Standard Gas & Electric Co. rejecied 
June 25 two bids for the purchase of the stock as un- 
satisfactory. Blyth & Co., Inc., and First Boston Corp. 
bid of $28.33 a share, and Harriman Ripley & Co. bid 
of $24.031 a share. Stock will again be pui up for sale 
when market conditions improve. 


® Camfield Mfg. Co., Grand Haven, Mich (8/19) 


July 29 filed 220,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. Un- 
derwriters—Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., Inc. Offering—Of 
the shares registered, 100,000 are issued and outstanding 
and will be sold to the underwriters by three stockhold- 
ers at $4.50 a share for their own account. The remain- 
ing 120,000 shares are being offered by the company. 
Price $4.50 a share. Proceeds—Company’s share to pay 
renegotiation refund in amount of $180,000 to the U. S. 
Government, and for additional working capital. Busi- 
ness—-Manufacture and sale of’ formed plywood serving 
trays and laminated staves and heading for beer kegs. 


Candego Mines, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


May 31 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Sabiston-Hughes, Ltd., Toronto. Offer- 
ing—Shares will be offered to public at 75 cents a share. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds, estimated at $300,000, will be 
used for mining operations. Business—Exploring for 
ore. 


Cardiff Fluorite Mines Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
June 3 filed 400,000 shares of common stock ($1 par) 
(Canadian funds). Underwriter — F. R. Marshall and 
Frank P. Hunt, Rechester, N. Y. (underwriter for sale 
of stock in United States). Offering—Stock will be sold 
to public at 55 cents a share. Proceeds—$40,000 together 
with $22,000 of treasury funds, for development work. If 
sufficient ore is found, company will erect a mill at an 
estimated cost of $150,000; balance working capital. 


Carscor Porcupine Gold Mines, Ltd., of Toronto, 
Ontario 


June 24 filed 400,000 shares of common stock. Under- 
writer—Registrant will supply name of an American 
underwriter by post-effective amendment. Offering— 
To the public at $1 a share in Canadian funds. Proceeds 
—For a variety of purposes in connection with explora- 
po ae - Acre of shafts, diamond drilling and working 
capital. : 


Central Electric & Gas Co., Sioux Falis, S. D. 
May 29 filed 35,000 shares of $2 cumulative preferred 
stock, series A (no par), but with a stated value of $50 a 
share, and 175,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriter—Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Chi- 
cago. Offering—tThe stocks will be offered to the public 
at prices to be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
pay off $3,000,000 loan from First National Bank Chi- 
cago and Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, bal- 
anee working capital. ° 


® Certral Louisiana Elec. Co., Inc., Alexandria, La. 


July 24 filed 20,000 shares ($10 par) common stock. 
Underwriting—If underwriting agreement is made, names 
will be supplied by amendment. Offering—The shares 
will be offered for subscription to common stockholdérs 
at the rate of one share for each four held. Unsub- 
scribed shares, io the extent of 1,500 shares, will be 
offered to company officers, directors and employees. 
Any remaining shares will be sold to underwriters. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—For payment of a $200,000 
bank loan and for construction purposes. Business—Pub- 
lic utility. 


Chemical Process Co., San Francisco 


July 10 (letter of notification) 250,000 shares ($1 par) 
capital stock. Offering—Stockholders will be offered 
the right to subscribe for the stock at $1 a share in the 
ratio of 0.84 of a share for each share held. Unsubscribed 
shares will be offered publicly at $1.20 a share. Under- 
writers—Stone & Youngberg, San Francisco. Preceeds— 
For construction of new manufacturing plant at Red- 
wood City, and for purchase of equipment and for work- 
ing capital. 


® Cincinnati (0.) Gas & Electric Co. 


July 25 filed 2,040,000 shares ($8.50 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—To be supplied by amendment. Probable 
bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc., and Mellon Securities 
Corp. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co., and W. E. Huvton 
& Co. (jointly). Offering—The shares will be offered for 


subscription to common stockholders at the rate of one 
share for each six held. Unsubscribed shares will be sold to 
underwriters. Price by amendment. Preceeds—Shares 
are being sold by Ciricinnati’s parent, Columbia Gas & 
Electric Corp.,.which will receive proceeds. Columbia is 
selling the steck as part of an integration program to 
comply with the Public Utility Holding Company Act. 
Business—Public utility. 


Clinton Industries, Inc., St. Louis 


June 19 filed 60,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—No underwriters. Offering—The shares 
will be offered to executives and key employees of 
company upon the exercise of options for purchase of 
such stock. Price—Options already issued provide for 
the purchase of the capital stock at $16.66% a share. 
Proceeds—To be added to general funds. 


"SIM ‘uosipemM “OD BZulsnjoejnuew ueCD *« 
July 29 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of 5% cum- 
ulative ($100 par) preferred. No underwriters. Offer- 
ing price, $100 a share. Proceeds—To retire $50,000 par 
value of outstanding preferred and for working capital. 


ae oe arg Aircraft Products Inc., Somerville, 


June 26 filed 150,000 shares ($4 par) 30c cumulative 
convertible preferred stock, convertible into common 
stock in the ratio initially of 14% shares of common for 
each share of preferred. Underwriters—Floyd D. Cerf 
Co., Inc., Chicago. Offering — Company initially will 
offer 59,58544 shares for subscription to present common 
stockholders at $4.50 a share in the ratio of one share of 
preferred for each share of common held. The offering 
to common stockholders excludes the two principal 
stockholders who have waived their rights to subscribe. 
The remaining 90,414% shares and any shares not sub- 
scribed to by common stockholders will be offered to the 
public through underwriters. Price—$5 a share. Pro- 
ceeds—Approximately $55,000 for payment of Federal 
taxes; $250,000 for payment of a loan; $50,000 as a loan 
to Palmer Brothers Engines Inc., a subsidiary, balance 
working capital. 


Commonwealth Aviation Corp., New York 
June 28, 1946 filed 150,000 shares ($10 par) 4%% cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock and 300,000 shares 
($1 par) common stock. Underwriters—To be supplied 
by amendment. Price—$12 a share of preferred and $7 
a share of common. Proceeds—Estimated net proceeds of 
$3,420,000 will be used for working capital. 


@ Consolidated Air Transit, Inc., East Orange, 
N. J. (8/5) 

July 29 (letter of notification) $100,000 7% cumulative 
(non-convertible) preferred stock and $100,000 class B 
common stock. No underwriter at present, but one ex- 
pected. Price, $50 for preferred and $3 for common. 
ae purchase of equipment and for operating 
capital. 


Container Corp. of America, Chicago (8/8) 
June 12 filed 141,496 shares ($20 par) capital stock. 
Underwriters—Kidder, Peabody & Co. Offering—Shares 
are offered for subscription to present capital stock- 
holders of record July 23 at rate of one share of new 
stock for each six shares held at $42 per share. Rights 
expire Aug. 7. Unsubscribed to public through under- 
writer at $42 per share or at market under certain con- 
ditions. Proceeds—Payment of portion of the costs of 
construction and improvement program, 


Continental Motors Corp., Muskegon, Mich. 
July 8 filed 250,000 shares 44%,% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock, Series A ($50 par). Underwriters—Van 
Alstyne, Noel & Co. Offering—-Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—For rearrangement and expansion of the com- 
pany’s manufacturing plants, acquisition of additional 
tools and facilities, and for additional working capital 
requirements. 


Cooper Tire & Rubber Co., Findlay, O. 
July 17 filed 60,000 shares ($25 par) 4%% cumulative 
convertible preferred. Underwriters—Otis & Co. and 
Prescott & Co., Inc. Offering—To the public. Price— 
$25 a share. Proceeds—Estimated net proceeds of $1,- 
356,200 will be used to redeem its outstanding 4% deben- 
tures, due 1967, to pay certain debts and for additional 
equipment, manufacturing space and working capital. 


6 Custer Copper Corp., Boise, Idaho 


July 22 (letter of notification) 285,000 common shares 
($1 par), and 59,000 warrants, latter to be purchased for 
investment only and not resale. No underwriters. Offer- 
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ing—Price $1 a share. Proceeds—For expansion of mill, 
underground development, property payments and work- 
ing capital. 


Cyprus Mines, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
May 31 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Sabiston-Hughes, Ltd., Toronto. Offer- 
img—Shares will be offered to the public at 75 cents a 
share. Proceeds—Net proceeds, esiimated at $300,000, 
will be used for mining operations. Business — Explor- 
ing for ore. 


® Danly Machine Specialties, Inc., Cicero, Ill. 
(8/14) 

July 26 filed 60,000 shares ($25 par) 5% cumulative pres 
ferred stock, with warrants attached for purchase of 
60,000 common shares, and 130,000 shares of common 
stock (par $2). Underwriters—Paul H. Davis & Co., and 
Shillinglaw, Bolger & Co., Chicago. Offering—Of the 
total common 60,000 shares are reserved for issuance 
upon exercise of warrants. Price by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—Company will receive proceeds from the sale of 
the preferred shares and from ihe sale of 30,000 shares 
of the common. Stockholders will receive proceeds from 
the sale of 40,000 shares of common. Company will use 
its proceeds, together with a $1,000,000 bank loan, to 
purchase machinery, buildings and equipment and to 
retire bank indebtedness. Business—Manufacture of die 
sets and die makers’ supplies and mechanical stamping 
presses. 


Davis Mfg., Inc., Wichita, Kans. 


July 12 (letter of notification) 26,600 shares of $1 par 
common stock. Offering—Price $11.25 a share. Under- 
writer—Nelson Douglass & Co., Los Angeles. Proceeds— 
To pay off loan and to provide funds for costs of addi- 
tional manufacturing space, machinery and equipment 
and for working capital. 


Derby Gas & Electric Corp., New York 


June 19 filed 20,066 shares (no par) common stock. Un- 
derwriters—No underwriters were named and there was 
no indication that there would be any. Offering—The 
shares will be offered for subscription to present com- 
mon stockholders at the rate of one share for each 10 
shares held. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Proceeds, 
together with other funds, will be applied as loans to 
the company’s three Conneciicut subsidiaries: Derby 
Gas & Electric Co.; Wallingford Gas Light Co., and the 
Danbury and Bethel Gas and Electric Light Co. 


Derby Oil Co., Wichita, Kans. (8/8) 

July 19 filed 131,517.3 shares ($8 par) common stock. 
Underwriting—H. M. Byllesby and Co., Inc., Chicago, 
and Nelson Douglass & Co., Los Angeles. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—Part of the estimated net pro- 
ceeds will be used to pay a bank loan. The remainder, 
with other funds, will be used to expand a drilling and 
exploration program. 


Diamond T Motor Car Co., Chicago, Ill. 
March 29 filed 60,000 shares of common stock (par $2). 
Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. Underwrit- 
ers—Hallgarten & Co. Offering—Price based on market. 
For details see issue of April 4. 


® Dictaphone Corp., New York (8/13) 

July 25 filed 65,347 shares (no par) common stock. Un- 
derwriter—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, New 
York. Offering—Stock will be offered at rate of one- 
half share for each share held. Unsubscribed shares will 
be sold to underwriters. Price by amendment. Proceeds 
—To be added to general funds. Business—Production 
of electronic and acoustic dictating machines and acces- 
sories and electronic recording machines. 


® Drug Products Co., Inc., New York 

July 25 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares ($1 par) 
common. The shares are to be delivered to Benjamin 
Hinerfeld, Passaic, N. J., and Isidor Josephson, Nutley, 
N. J., as part payment of purchase price of all issued 
and outstanding common stock of Purity Drug Co., Inc., 
of Passaic, purchased by the company. Shares are valued 
at $3 a share. If stock is publicly offered, supplemental 
letter of notification will be filed. 


@® Dyke Bros., Fort Smith, Ark. 

July 22 (letter of notification) $290,000 4% sinking fund 
debentures, due 1956. Offering price, $1,000 a unit. 
Underwriters—Edward D. Jones & Co. and Metropolitan 
St. Louis Co., both of St. Louis. Proceeds—For additional 
working capital. 


® Eastern Electronics Corp., New Haven, Conn. 
July 26 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of Class B 
capital stock. No underwriters. Offering price $10 a 
share. Proceeds to repay outstanding loans and purchase 
new equipment. 


@ Eastern Gas & Water Co., Philadelphia (8/1) 
July 23 (letter of notification) $254,000 of secured 4% 
bonds, due 1976. Offering price, $1,000 a unit. Under- 
writer—Bioren & Co., Philadelphia. Proceeds—For ac- 
quisition of properties. 


Economics Laboratory, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 


July 17 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of $20 par 
41% % cumulative preferred stock. Offering—Price $20 a 
share. Underwriting, Kalman & Co., Inc., St. Paul. For 
working capital. 








@® Edison (Thomas A.) Inc., West Orange, N. J. 
(8/19) 

July 29 filed 100,000 shares of Class B common stock, 
non-voting (par $3.33%) all of which are issued and out- 
standing. Underwriters—Riter & Co. Offering—Shares 
offered are part of the holdings of Mrs. Mina M. Edison, 
Charles Edison and Theodore M. Edison. Price, by 
amendment. Business—Manufacture and sale of elec- 
trical instruments. 


Electric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo, Ohio (8/5) 
June 26, filed 298,971 shares ($5 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Lehman Bros., and Smith, Barney & Co. 
Offering—Shares are offered for subscription to common 
stockholders of record July 16 at the rate of one share 
for each four shares held at $55.50 per share. Rights ex- 
pire Aug. 2. Proceeds—Company will use $10,000,000 of 
net proceeds toward the payment of its current bank 
loan with Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co. and other 
banks. The remainder will be used to replenish work- 
ing capital. 


® Electronic Laboratories, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
(8/19) 


July 29 filed 140,000 shares ($1 par) common stock, of 
which 40,000 shares are being sold by tworstockholders. 
Underwriters — By amendment. Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—From sale of company’s 100,000 shares for pur- 
chase of inventory, payrolls, and working capital. Busi- 
ness—Manufactures heavy duty vibrators and power sup- 
plies. 


Engineers Waterworks Corp., Harrisburg, Pa. 


June 24 (letter of notification) $275,000 4% debentures 
due 1971. Underwriters—C. C. Collings & Co., and 
Stroud & Co., Inc., Philadelphia. Price, $101. Proceeds 
for purchase of additional water properties or their 
securities and for other corporate purposes. 


Family Finance Corp., of Wilmington, Del. 
(8/1-2) 

July 8 filed 90,000 shares of 442% cumulative preference 
stock, Series A, (par $50)—convertible to and including 
Aug. 1, 1956, and 25,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc. Offering— 
Holders of the company’s outstanding $1.50 cumulative 
preferred stock, Series B, (no par), are offered the 
opportunity to exchange such shares for 56,017 shares 
of the 442% preferred. Unexchanged old shares will be 
calied for redemption on Oct. 1. Offering—Prices by 
amendment. Proceeds—To retire the presentiy out- 
standing 87,0354 shares of $1.50 cumulative preferred 
stock, Series A, and 25,000 shares of the same stock, 
Series B, at $26.50 and $27.50 a share, respectively. The 
balance will be added td general funds. 


Fashion Frocks, Inc. (8/12) 


July 24 filed 200,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriter—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. Offering—Offer- 
ing does not constitute new financing but is a sale of 
currently outstanding shares owned by members of the 
Meyers family, owner of all outstanding stock. After 
giving effect to the sale and assuming exercise of certain 
warrants and an option, the Meyers family will retain 
ownership of approximately 58% of the common stock. 


@ Fidelity Credit Co., Inc., Aberdeen, Md. 


July 25 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares ($100 par) 
preferred stock. No underwriters. Offering price $100 
a share. Proceeds for working capital. 


Films Inc., New York (8/13-16) 


June 25, filed 100,000 shares ($5 par) class A stock and 
100,000 shares (10 cent par) common stock. Each share 
of class A stock is initially convertible into 2 shares of 
common stock. Underwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., 
Inc., New York. Offering—To be offered publicly. 
At $8.10 a unit consisting of one share of class A 
stock and one share of common stock. Proceeds—$201,- 
000 for retirement of 2,010 shares ($100 par) preferred 
stock at $100 a share; remaining proceeds, together with 
= funds, will be used for production of educational 
ilms. 


® Finch Telecommunication, Inc., New York 

July 24 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares ($1 par) cap- 

ital stock for- benefit of William G. H. Finch. Under- 

writer—Littlefield & Co., Providence, R. I. Offering— 

ee market, estimated at $13 a share. Proceeds— 
o seller. 


@ Flint Frozen Food, Inc., Asbury Park (8/2) 

July 26 (letter of notification) 2,700 shares of 6% pre- 
ferred stock ($100 par), 2,700 shares ($1 par) common 
and 2,700 non-transferable warrants. No underwriters. 
Offered in units of one share of preferred and one share 
of common at $110 a unit. Proceeds—To working capital. 


Flying Freight Inc., New York 

May 6 filed 300,000 shares common stock (par $1). Un- 
derwriters—J. F. Reilly & Co., Inc., and Courts & Co. 
Offering—Price to public $3.50 per share. Proceeds— 
Proceeds will be used for the purchase of six land 
planes, ten flying boats, reconditioning of flying boats 
and working capital. Business—Company was incorpo- 
rated on March 9, 1946, to operate as a charter air 
carrier. 


@ Foreman Fabrics Corp., New York (8/19) 


July 29 filed 110,00 shares ($1 par) common stock, all 
outstanding. Underwriters—Cohu & Torrey. Price by 
amendment. Business—Textile converting. 





Forest City Mfg. Co., St. Louis (8/29) 
June 17, filed 280,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Peltason, Tenenbaum Co., St. Louis. Of- 
fering—Shares will be offered publicly at $11.25 a share. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds go to the selling stockholders. 


Frontier Refining Co., Denver, Colo. (8/8) 


June 27 filed $100,000 of 4%% first mortgage bonds, 
due 1951; 3,500 shares ($100 par) 5% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and 15,000 shares ($1 par) common, Under- 
writers—Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc., and Sidlo, 
Simons, Roberts & Co., Denver. Offering—The bonds 
and preferred stock will be offered to the public, but 
the common stock initially will be offered for subscrip- 
tion to present stockholders at $11 a share at the rate 
of 12 shares for each 100 shares held. Unsubscribed 
shares of common will be offered publicly. Price— 
The bonds will be sold at $101; preferred at $100 a share, 
and unsubscribed shares of common at $11 a share. 
Proceeds—Working capital. 


@ Frosh Shoe Co., Inc., New York (8/5) 


July 29 (letter of notification) $300,000 12-year 3% de< 
bentures, due July 1, 1958. Not underwritten. Price, 
par. Proceeds—Proceeds will be added to general funds, 


® General Bronze Corp., L. I. City, N. ¥. (8/14) 
July 26 filed 115,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock ($25 par). Underwriters—W. C. Langley 
& Co. and Aronson, Hall & Co. Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—To pay cost of acquisition, construction and 
equipment of new plant, and for working capital. 


Gentry, incorporated, Los Angeles 

July 15 filed 210,000 shares ($1 par) capital stock. 
Underwriter—Lester & Co., Los Angeles. Offering— 
Of the total, the company is selling 120,000 shares to the 
underwriters and George E. Clausen, President, is sell- 
ing 90,000 shares of which 60,000 will be sold to under- 
writers and 30,000 to employees of the company. Price— 
Public offering price $6 a share and price to employees 
will be $4.25 a share. Proceeds—Estimated net proceeds 
of $600,000 will be used by the company to construct a 
new plant at Oxnard, Calif., to purchase equipment and 
to pay off notes, 


® Glen Industries Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. (8/19)! 
July 31 filed 50,000 shares of $1.25 cumulative converti- 
ble preferred stock series A ($20 par) and 150,000 shares 
(10c par) common, all issued and outstanding and being 
sold by eight selling stockholders. Underwriters—Van 
Alstyne Noel & Co. Price by amendment. Proceeds— 
To selling stockholders. Business—Manufacturers of 
junior miss wearing apparel. 


® Grand River Airpark Corp., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
July 26 (letter of notification) 188,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. No underwriters. Offering price $1 a share. 
Proceeds to be used to provide an airport, sea plane base, 
hangars and machinery and equipment for operating 
public airport north of Grand Rapids. 


Graupner (Robert H.), Inc., Harrisburg, Pa. 


July 8 filed $350,000 434% sinking fund debentures, 
33,000 shares 6% cumulative preferred stocks ($10 par) 
and $68,000 shares (50c par) common stock. Underwriters 
—E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc., and Stroud & Co., Inc. 
Offering Price—Debentures $1,000 per unit. The pre- 
ferred and common will be publicly sold in units con- 
sisting of 1 share of preferred and 1% shares of com- 
mon at $12 per unit. Preceeds—To pay the bal- 
ance of principal and accrued interest on the $673,000 
note held by Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co., and fees 
and expenses connected with the issue. 


Greens Ready Built Homes Inc., Rockford, Ill. 
(8/15-30) 

July 2 filed 350,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—R. H. Johnson & Co., New York, and 
Shillinglaw, Bolger & Co., Chicago. Offering—Price, 
$3.50 a share. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used 
partly for working capital and to pay for production 
equipment now being acquired by the company. 


® Grolier Society, Inc., New York (8/19) 

July 29 filed 18,500 shares at $4.25 cumulative preferred 
stock ($100 par), with non-detachable common stock 
purchase warrants entitling registered holders of shares 
of the $4.25 preferred to purchase at any time 64,750 
shares of common stock at $16 a share at the ratio of 344 
common shares for each preferred share held; and 120,- 
000 shares of $1 par common stock. Underwriters—H. 
M. Byllesby and Co., Inc. Offering—Underwriters to 
purchase from the company 18,500 shares of preferred 
and 20,000 shares of common; and from Fred P. Murphy 
and J. C. Graham, Jr., 100,000 shares of issued and out- 
standing common. Prices, preferred $100 a share; com- 
mon $14 a share. Proceeds—To retire $6 cumulative 
preferred, pay notes, discharge a loan. Business—Pub- 
lication and sale of reference and other books. 


Gubby Mines, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
May 31 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Sabiston-Hughes, Ltd., Toronto. Offer- 
ing—Shares will be offered to public at 75 cents a share, 
Proceeds—Net proceeds, estimated at $300,000, will be 
used for mining operations. Business—Exploring for 
ore. 


Gulf Atlantic Transport’n Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jan. 17 filed 270,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Blair & Co. Offering—Stock is being of- 
fered to present shareholders at $3 per share. Holders 
of approximately 200,000 shares have agreed to waive 
their preemptive rights. 
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@® Hansy Copper & Gold Mines, Inc., Avery, Idaho 
July 23 (letter of notification) 240,000 shares of com- 
mon capital stock to be sold for the benefit of the issuer. 
No underwriter. Offering price 10 cents a share. Pro- 
ceeds to develop mining property, and purchase ma- 
chinery and equipment. 


Harbor Plywood Corp. of Hoquiam, Wash. 


June 27 filed 131,235 shares of common stock (no par). 
Underwriters—First California Co. and 12 associates. 
Offering—Metropolitan Industries Co. owns 106,23412 
of the shares which are issued and outstanding, and 
will receive entire proceeds from their sale. The re- 
maining 25,000% shares are authorized but unissued and 
are being sold by the company. Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—To be added to working capital. 


Hartfield Stores, Inc., Los Angeles 


June 27 filed 100,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York, and 
Johnston, Lemon & Co., Washington, D. C. Offering— 
To be offered to the public at $8 a share. Proceeds— 
Company is selling 60,000 shares and stockholders are 
selling 40,000 shares. The company will use its proceeds 
to pay the costs of opening additional stores and to ex- 
pand merchandise in its existing stores. 


® WHackelite Manufacturing Corp., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. (8/14) 


July 26 filed $1,400,000 15-year 442% sinking fund deben- 
tures due 1961, and warrants with each debenture for 
purchase of a maximum of 30 shares of $5 par common. 
Underwriters—Brailsford & Co., Chicago. Offering price, 
100. Proceeds — Of the $1,285,562 estimated net pro- 
ceeds, company will use $750,000 to purchase preferred 
stock of Humboldt Plywood Corp., an Oregon corpo- 
ration, and $75,000 to buy equipment. Any balance will 
be added to working capital. Business—Production of 
plywood and other laminated’ products for railroad pas- 
senger car equipment, aircraft, trucks, buses, etc. 


@ Hayden Hill Consolidated Mining Co. 

July 22 (letter of notification) 400,000 shares of capital 
stock. Underwriter—Waldorf Theadore Anderson. Offer- 
ing—Price 21%2c. Proceeds—To the five selling stock- 
holders viz: Waldorf Theadore Anderson; Butte & Couer 
D’Alene Development Co.; Cecil Oliver Dunlop; Elmer 
yg Johnston; Hunter Creek Mining Co., Spokane, 
Wash. 


Hayes Manufacturing Corp., Gr. Rapids, Mich. 
Feb. 27 filed 215,000 shares of common stock ($2 par). 
Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. Stock 
acquired by selling stockholders in exchange for 432,000 
shares common stock (par $3) of American Engineering 
Co. Underwriters—To be named by amendment. Offering 
—Price to public by amendment. Stop order hearing 
by SEC. For details see issue of March 7. 


Helier (Walter E.) & Co., Chicago 


July 12 filed 80,000 shares of ($2 par) common and 
10,000 shares ($100 par) 4% cumulative preferred. Un- 
derwriter—F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc., New York. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—Company will receive pro- 
ceeds from 70,000 shares of common and the 10,000 shares 
of preferred. Two stockholders will receive proceeds 
from 10,000 shares of common. Company will use its 
proceeds for general working funds. 


@® Herd Theatrical Corp., New York (8/2) 


July 26 (letter of notification) 2,500 shares of class A 
(par 10c) and 2,500 shares of class B stock (par 10c) 
and 2,400 shares of 3% cumulative preferred stock ($100 
par). No underwriting. Offering prices, 10c a share 
for both class A and class B and $100 a share for pre- 
ferred. Proceeds—For working capital. 


Holt (Henry) & Co., Inc., New York 

June 28, 1946 filed 20,000 shares of 442% ($25 par) cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock and 33,884 shares 
($1 par) common stock. Undrewriters—Otis & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Offering—Company is selling the preferred 
shares and stockholders are selling the common shares. 
Price—$25 a share of preferred. Price for the common 
by amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be added 
to general funds. 


Hudson Puip & Paper Corp., New York (8/12) 
July 23 filed $3,000,000 of sinking fund debentures due 
1966. Underwriters—Lee Higginson Corp., New York. 
Price by amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds with other 
funds will be used to finance construction of a mill near 
Palatka, Fla. 


Illinois Power Co., Decatur, Ill. 


June 17, filed 200,000 shares ($50 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and 966,870 shares (no par) common stock. 
Underwriters—By competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders include Blyth & Co., Inc. and Mellon Securities 
Corp. (jointly) and Morgan Stanley & Co. and W. E. 
Hutton & Co. (jointly). Proceeds—Net proceeds from the 
sale of preferred will be used to reimburse the com- 
pany’s treasury for construction expenditures. Net pro- 
ceeds from the sale of common will be applied for: re- 
demption of 5% cumulative convertible preferred stock 
not converted into common prior to the redemption 
date. The balance will be added to treasury funds. 


Industrial Brownhoist Corp., Bay City, Mich. 
June 28, filed 309,716 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters — Gottron, Russell & Co., Cleveland, and 
Goshia & Co., Toledo. Offering—Of the total, 137,515 
shares will be offered to the public and 172,201 shares 
will be offered for exchange to first preferred stockhold- 








August 1, 1946 


Eastern Gas & Water Co.___-_-----_-_-___- Bonds 
Family Finance Corp._-__- Preference and Common 
Michigan Steel Casting Co._..---._--____ Common 


August 2, 1946 
Flint Frozen Food, Inc.___Preference and Common 
Herd Theatrical Corp.__Cl. A, Cl. B and Preference 
Northern States Power Co._____.._----- Preferred 
United States Spring & Bumper Co.__Pref. & Com. 


August 5, 1946 


Associated Spring Corp._.._._._-_.-----_- Common 
Consolidated Air Transit, Inc.____ Pref. & Common 
Beectrie Amse~-i08 Oe..10066 once lee cee Common 
WrOte GROG Sek BG io kono ke ce Sen oes Debentures 
Kungsholm Baking Co., Inc..__._-------- Common 
Neville Island Glass Co., Inc.___Cl. A and Common 
Newmarket Manufacturing Co._____._._____Common 
Gdermen nt Cesc. aa Preferred and Common 
Perna Clery Cob Rn. ce biiidinnndcaube Common 
SPOS CAG wisl>.  cstincweh uel Common 
August 6, 1946 
RE, Biincc ccumccamil Preferred and Common 
Kellogg (Charles C.) & Sons Co.____-___-_-- Bonds 
Street & Smith Publications, Inc...__----- Common 
August 7, 1946 
Boulevard Sanatarium Corp.__....--------- Bonds 
National Cellulose Corp.__..._._.---------- Common 
August 8, 1946 
American Woolen Co.__......-.-------- Preferred 
British Industries Corp... .-.-.......... Common 
Container Corp. of America______~_- Capital Stock 
i. 2 os a se Common 


Frontier Refining Co.___Bonds, Pref. and Common 
National Alfalfa Dehydrating 


ae eee OO... oes Preference and Common 
August 12, 1946 oF 

VPeshion Procks; Ine)... 22 oe he Common 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp.____-_---- Debentures 
Jensen Manufacturing Co.____.______-___- Common 
ele Cee Oe tok ak ceeid Common 
Morrison-Knudsen Co., Inc.__-_- Pref. and Common 
Nugent’s National Stores, Inc..___.____-__- Common 
O’Okiep Copper Mining Co. Ltd... American Shares 
Orange-Crush de Cuba_____.-_.._._____ Common 
Pep Boys—Manny, Moe & Jack ____-____- Common 
Reporter Publications; Inc..___-_-_-_____- Common 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills____ Preferred 
San-Nap-Pak Mfg. Co., Inc._____-__-__-__- Common 
Velvet Freese, 10... 2264600 sc dsc scc Capital Stock 





New Issue Calendar 


(Showing probable date of offering) 








August 13, 1946 
Aeme Bisset LI. ccec nn ncatebonecnud Common 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., 

i GN Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
SURGENND GEE, cocotbo cemomtin otbinndweanl Common 
PREIS a CE RE Cl. A and Common 
Pebble Springs Distilling Co..__._._._-_---~- Common 
Seismograph Service Corp._.__---------- Common 
Sun Ray Drug Co.__-_- oveiahineiiansmeiiaenditlidins tin Debentures 

August 14, 1946 
Abbott Laboratories ...sisicnnicscudieee Common 
Airline Foods Corp. --- Debentures and Preferred 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.._Debentures and Preferred , 
American Overseas Airlines, Inc._._- Capital Stock ; 
Danly Machine Specialties Inc.___Pref. & Common 
General Bronze Corp..............-..-- Preferred 
Haskelite Manufacturing Corp.____-_-~- Debentures 
Plum (Philip) & Co., Inc..........-s_. Common 
Schuster (Ed) & Co., Inc._-.--_---------+ Common 
United States Plywood Corp.____------- Preferred 
August 15, 1946 
Greens Ready Built Homes, Inc.___._---_-_- Commen 
August 17, 1946 
American Home Products Corp.__-_-- Capital Stock 
August 19, 1946 
Black, Sivalls & Bryson Inc.____-__- Pfd. and Com, 
Canfield: Mts; Ge. 2.2.2. ceskids. cueiiee Common 
Edison (Thomas A.) Inc.__--__--- Class B Common 
Electronic Laboratories, Inc._.._.-..---- Common 
Formen Fabrics Corp...... 52... cide Common 
Glen Industries, Inc........-...----- Pfd. and Com. 
Grolier Society, Inc.............--.- Pfd. and Com. 
DMotal Perm Cetic ab weswidoe eu ede Common 
Republic Pictures Corp._______------ Pfd. and Com. 
ROWE: GOR iss sceticwcstsdcsoiiaedtie Common 
August 20, 1946 
Air Express International Agency Inc.___- Common 
August 29, 1946 
Forest Clty Bite Oes. 6225205 ts Common 
September 3, 1946 
Bown Gt Wee. 62 on ea we wee cnae Pfd. and Com. 
September 19, 1946 
American Locomotive Co.__...--.------ Preferred 








ers on a share for share basis. Unsubscribed shares will 
be offered to the public. Price by amendment. Preceeds 
—Refunding. 


Jensen Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. (8/12) 


July 24 filed 148,176 shares ($1 par) common stock. Un- 
derwriter—Doyle, O’Connor & Co., Chicago. Price, 
$8.8712 a share. Proceeds—Shares are being sold by 
two stockholders who will receive net proceeds. 


. —_———- (Charles C.) & Sons Co., Utica, N. Y. 
(8/6) 


July 31 (letter of notification) $150,000 15-year sinking 
fund first mortgage bonds. Underwriter—Mohawk Val- 
ley Investing Co., Inc., Utica, N. Y. Price to public, par. 
Proceeds—tTo retire $137,000 10-year sinking fund first 
and refunding mortgage bonds of 1947 and $26,400 first 
mortgage on plant. 


Kungsholm Baking Co., Inc., Chicago (8/5-9) 
June 27 filed 100,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriter—Ames, Emerich & Co., Chicago. Offering 
—To public at°$9 a share. Proceeds—Acquisition, etc. 


Lime Cola Co., Inc., Montgomery, Ala. 
(8/12-16) 


June 28, 1946 filed 225,000 shares (10 cent par) common 
stock. Underwriters—Newburger and Hano, Philadel- 
phia, and Kobbe Gearhart & Co., Inc., New York. Price 
—$5.50 a share. Proceeds—Working capital. 


Liquid Conditioning Corp. of New York 
July 3 filed 70,600 shares ($10 par) class A common 
stock. Underwriters—No underwriting. Offering—Price, 
$10 a share. Proceeds—Proceeds will be used to pay 
for its temporary quarters in New York, for furniture 
and fixtures, equipment and other corporate purposes. 


Livingston Mines, Inc., of Seattle 
July 3 (letter of notification) 250,000 shares of non- 
assessable common stock (par 5 cents) to be offered to 
the public at 20 cents a share. Underwriters—Lobe and 
Moore, Inc., and Alfred Lind, both of Seattle. Proceeds 
—For mine acquisition and development. 


Luscombe Airplane Corp., Dallas, Texas 
July 5 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of common 
stock offered by and for the benefit of Leopold H. P. 
Klotz, President. Offering price estimated at $3.25 a 








share. Shares will be offered to following New York 
houses and sold to highest bidder: Merrill Lynch, Pieree, 
Fenner & Beane; L. D. Sherman and Co.; Green & Cos 
Batkin, Jacobs & Co.; Troster, Currie & Summers; and 
Edward A. Purcell & Co. Proceeds—To selling stock- 
holder. 


© Mackworth G. Rees, Inc., Detroit 

July 22 (letter of notification) 20,000 shares ($1 par) 
common on behalf of the company and 20,000 shares 
($1 par) common on behalf of Mackworth G. Rees, Presie 
dent of the firm. Offering price, $2.50 a share. Under- 
writer—Charles A. Parcells & Co., Detroit. Proceeds— 
Proceeds to the company will be used for working 
capital. 


Mada Yellowknife Gold Mines, Ltd., Toronto 


June 7 filed 250,000 shares of capital stock (par 40¢). 
Underwriters — Names to be supplied by amendment, 
Offering—Stock will be offered publicly in the U. S. at 
40c a share (Canadian money). Proceeds—Proceeds, 
estimated at $75,000, will be used in operation of the 
company. Business—Exploring and developing gol@ 
mining properties. 


Maine Public Service Co., Preque Isle, Me. 


June 25 filed 150,000 shares ($10 par) capital stock. 
Underwriters—To be determined through competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders include The First Bostom 
Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Blyth & Co., Ine, 
(jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co. Proceeds—The shares 
are being sold by Consolidated Electric and Gas Ca, 
parent of Maine Public Service, in compliance with 
geographic integration provisions of the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act. 


Mathews Conveyor Co. of Ellwood City, Pa. 
July 10 filed 40,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriter—Singer, Deane & Scribner. Offering— 
30,000 are authorized but unissued shares and will be 
sold for company’s account; balance of 10,000 shares 
are being sold by certain stockholders who will receive 
the entire proceeds. Price by amendment. Proceeds— 
Company will use the proceeds from the sale of its 
30,000 shares for increasing plant capacity. 


@ Metal Forming Corp., Elkhart, Ind. (8/19) 

July 29 filed 60,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. Un- 

derwriter—First Colony Corp. Offering—For the bene- 
(Continued on page 654) 
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fit of 11 selling stockholcers. Price, $7.50 a share. Busi- 
ness—Manufacturers of welded tubing and light metal 
mouldings. 


Michigan Gas & Elec. Co., Ashland, Wis. 

June 24 filed $3,500,000 of series A first mortgage bonds, 
due 1976; 14,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative preferred 
stock and 120,000 shares ($10 par) common stock. Un- 
derwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include Blyih & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Harris, Hall & Co. 
(Inc.); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, and Ira 
Haupt & Co. Offering—New preferred will be offered 
on a share for share exchange basis to holders of its 
outstanding 7% prior lien, $6 no-par prior lien, 6% 
preferred and $6 (no par) preferred. Of the common 
stock being registered, company is selling 40,000 shares, 
Middle West is selling 57,226 shares and Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc., New York, is selling 22,774 shares. Proceeds 
—Michigan will use net proceeds from bonds to redeem 
$3,500,000 334% series A first mortgage bonds, due 1972, 
at 106.75 and intcrest. Net proceeds from sale of com- 
mon and from shares of new preferred not issued in ex- 
change will be used to redeem $375,000 342% serial de- 
bentures, due 1951, at 101.2 and interest. It also will 
redeem at 105 and accrued dividends all unexchanged 
shares of prior lien and preferred stocks. 


Michigan Public Service Co., Traverse City, 
Mich. 
July 16 (letter of notification) 15,000 additional shares 
of common. Offering—Price $20 a share. No under- 
writing. For construction of generating facilities and 
for reimbursement of treasury funds. 


Michigan Steel Casting Co., Detroit (8/1-6) 


June 27 filed 100,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Cray, McFawn & Co., Detroit. Offering— 
To be offered publicly at $8.25 a share. Proceeds—Pur- 
chase additional facilities, expansion, etc. 


® Mid-Valley Distilling Corp., Archbald, Pa. 

July 24 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares ($1 par) 
common and 25,000 shares ($1 par)) common for Dis- 
tillers Factors Corp. Underwriter—E. F. Gillespie & Co., 
New York. Price—$4 a share. Prooceeds—Additional 
equipment, construction of additional warehouse facili- 
ties and other corporate purposes. 


Midwest Packaging Materials Co., St. Louis 


July 12 filed 15,000 shares ($10 par) 5% cumulative, 
convertible preferred stock and 85,000 sharés ($1 par) 
common stock. Underwriter—Edward D. Jones & Co., 
St. Louis. Offering—The 15,000 shares of preferred and 
30,000 shares of common will be offered publicly, and 
the remaining shares of common are reserved for pur- 
chase under assignable warrants exercisable until Aug. 
1, 1951. Price—Public offering price preferred $10 per 
share; common $5 per share. Proceeds—Net proceeds 
will be used to purchase all outstanding common stock 
of Midwest Wax Paper Co. and to increase general funds. 


Modern Development Co., New York 


July 8 (letter of notification) 1,500 shares cumulative 
convertible preferred stock (par $100); 150,000 shares 
class A non-voting common stock (par 1 cent) and 
30,000 shares of class B voting common stock (par 1 cent). 
Underwriters—Robert H. Malcolm, Earl M. Turner and 
Frederick M. Harris, all of New York. Offering—To be 
offered in units of one share of preferred, 100 shares 
class A common and 20 shares of class B common at 
$101.20 per unit. Proceeds—Proceeds will be used to ac- 
quire leases and options upon mining properties of 
proven worth in California, Arizona and Nevada. 


Montgomery Construction Co., Hatboro, Pa. 


July 5 (letter. of notification) 100,000 shares of class A 
stock (par $1). Securities will be offered through reg- 
istered brokers and dealers in States of Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and New York. Price, $3 per 
share. Proceeds—For construction equipment, building 
materials and labor, purchase of additional ground and 
working capital. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., Chicago 

June 24, filed 1,304,286 shares (no par) common stock. 
Underwriters—No underwriters. Offering — The stock 
is offered for subscription to common stockholders of 
record on July 18, at the rate of one share for each four 
shares held. Rights expire Aug. 13. Price—$50 a share 
Proceeds—Net proceeds, estimated at $64,876,228, will 
be added to the company’s general resources. 


Morrison-Knudsen Co., Inc., Boise, Ida. (8/12) 


July 22 filed 249,550 shares ($10 par) common and 70,000 
shares of ($50 par) 442% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred. Underwriter — Blyth & Co., Inc., New York, 
Price by amendment. Proceeds—Selling stockholders are 
offering 149,550 shares of the common and will receive 
proceeds from these shares. The company’s proceeds, 
together with funds to be provided from the sale of 
$2,000,000 of 342% debentures, due 1961, will be used to 
retire its certificates of indebtedness, outstanding pre- 
ferred stock and a portion of its bank loans. It also will 
ee the funds for investment in preferred stocks of sub- 
Sidiaries. 


Mountain States Power Co., Albany, Ore. 


June 6 filed 140,614 shares of common stock (no par). 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. and Smith Barney & Co. (jointly); Harriman, 


Ripley & Co.; The First Boston Corp. Offering—Shares, 
which are owned by Standard Gas & Electric Co. and 
consiitute 56.39% of the company’s outstanding common, 
will be sold at competitive bidding. Proceeds—Net pro- 
ceeds will go to Standard Gas. Postponed indefinitely. 


Murphy Chair Co., Owensboro, Ky. 

June 21 filed 136,877 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—The Bankers Bond Co., Inc., Louisville, 
Ky., and Cruttenden & Co., Chicago, heads underwriters. 
Price, $5.25 a share. Proceeds—Of the net proceeds to 
the company, amounting to $147,711, it will use $65,000 
to reimburse its treasury or make further expenditures 
in the rehabilitation and expansion of a new chair plant 
formerly used by its now dissolved subsidiary, Murphy 
Box Co., and for machinery and equipment for the plant. 
It will apply $35,000 for construction of a warehouse 
and the remaining proceeds as working capital. 


Murphy (G. C.) Co., McKeesport, Pa. 


June 13 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriter—Smith, Barney & Co. Price by amend- 
ment. Preceeds—Redemption of outstanding 4%4% pre- 
ferred stock at $109 a share plus dividends. Indefinitely 
postponed. | 


National Airlines, Inc., Miami, Fla. 
June 28, 1946 filed 150,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Lehman Brothers. Offering—Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds, with other funds, 
will be used to purchase new Douglas DC-6 airplanes. 
Business—Air transportation. 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co., 
Lamar, Colo. (8/8) 


June 28 filed 28,960 shares of 44%% cumulative preferred 
stock ($100 par) and 212,200 shares of common stock 
($1 par). Underwriters—Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp., and Bosworth Chanute Loughridge & Co. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—Shares are outstanding and 
are being sold by stockholders. 


National Cellulose Corp., Syracuse (8/7) 


May 31 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
with warrants to purchase 20,000 shares of common. 
Underwriters—Floyd D. Cerf Co., Inc. Offering—Stock 
will be offered to public at $6 a share. The warrants 
will be sold on the basis of one warrant for each 10 
shares of common purchased. Proceeds—Estimated net 
proceeds of $1,020,000 will be used to pay off $61,000 of 
loans, to purchase plant and equipment at an estimated 
pos $751,620 and the balance as additional working 
capital. 


- “imei Paper Co., Port Edwards, 
s. 


July 16 filed 63,000 shares ($25 par) common stock. Un- 
derwriters—Loewi & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Offering— 
Shares initially will be offered for subscription to com- 
mon stockholders at rate of one new share for each four 
held. Unsubscribed shares willbe offered to the public. 
Price by amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be 
used to purchase additional inventory equipment and to 
increase working funds. 


@ Nevada Stewart Mining Co., Spokane, Wash. 
July 22 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of treasury 
stock for benefit of issuer. No underwriters. Offering— 
Price 25c a share. Proceeds—For further development 
of mining claims. 


Neville Island Glass Co., Inc. (8/5-8) 


June 3 filed 60,000 shares of class A stock (par $1) and 
60,000 shares of common stock (par 10c). Underwriters 
—Amott, Baker & Co., Inc.; Herrick, Waddell & Co., 
and Buckley Brothers. Offering—Stocks will be offered 
to the public in units of one share of class A and one 
share of common at $10.10 a unit. Proceeds—Net pro- 
ceeds, together with $700,000 to be realized from the 
sale of series A and B bonds, will be used for construc- 
tion of a plant on Neville Island (near Pittsburgh) and 
for equipment. Any remaining proceeds will go into 
working capital. 


New England Gas and Electric Association, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


July 11 filed $22,500,000 20-year collateral trust sinking 
fund Series A bonds, and a maximum of 1,568,980 com- 
mon shares ($5 par). Underwriters—By amendment. 
Bidders may include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds 
only), Bear, Stearns & Co. (stock only), First Boston 
Corp., White, Weld & Co.-Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly). 
Offering—Bonds and common stock are being offered in 
connection with a compromise recapitalization plan 
approved by the SEC, on June 24,°1946, which among 
other things provides for the elimination of all out- 
standing debentures and preferred and common stocks, 
and for the issuance of $22,500,000 of bonds and 2,300,000 
of new common shares. Price by amendement. Proceeds 
—To retire outstanding securities, aggregating $34,998,- 
500. Bidding—Expected week of Aug. 5. 


“aa Manufacturing Co., Lowell, Mass. 
-7) 

July 8 filed 85,000 shares ($2.50 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Lee Higginson Corp. Offering—Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—Estimated net receipts of $1,165,- 
000 will be applied to the prepayment in full of the 
company’s first mortgage note payable to Commercial 
Factors Corp., balance will be added to general corpo- 


@ North American Van Lines, Inc., Cleveland, O. 
July 26 (letter of notification) registered its no par value 
comon stock which was sold to 60 stockholders at $100 a 


share. No public offering contemplated. Company to 
move its headquarters to South Bend, Ind., and erect a 
home office building. Present stockholders will take 
balance of 1,500 unissued shares at $100 a share. This 
filing merely precautionary. 


Northern State Power Co., Minneapolis (8/2) 
June 28 filed 275,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock. Underwriters — Dillon, Read & Co., Inc. were 
awarded the issue July 31 on bid of 102.75 per share 
(less compensation of $2.27 per share) for a $3.60 series. 
Offering—Holders of company’s $5 series cumulative pre- 
ferred stock will be offered the right to exchange their 
shares for new preferred on a share for share basis plus a 
cash adjustment. Shares of new preferred not issued in 
exchange will be sold to underwriters. Exchange offer 
expires Aug. 12. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used to 
redeem unexchanged shares of old preferred at $110 a 
share. 


Northwestern Public Service Co., Huron, S. D. 
June 28 filed $5,275,000 first mortgage bonds, due 1976; 
26,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative preferred stock, 
and 110,000 shares of $3 par common. Underwriters— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds); Har- 
riman Ripley & Co., Inc.; Lee Higginson Corp.; A. G. 
Becker & Co., Inc., and Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.). Offer- 
ing—Securities will be sold at competitive bidding. 
Proceeds—Refunding. 


Nugent’s National Stores, Inc., N. ¥Y. (8/12-16) 
June 21 filed 85,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Newburger & Hano, and Kobbe, Gearhart 
& Co., Inc. Price, $6.75 a share. Proceeds—Net pro- 
ceeds to the company, estimated at $350,200, will be ap- 
plied as follows: About $111,300 for retirement of out- 
standing preferred stock: $41,649 to purchase 100% of 
the stock of two affiliates, and balance $197,000 for other 
corporate purposes. 


@ O’Okiep Copper Mining Co. Ltd. of the Union 
of South Africa (8/12) 


July 25 filed 106,329 American shares representing a 
similar number of ordinary shares of the par value of 
10 shillings, South African currency (U. S. $2.017). Un- 
derwriters—None. Offering—To be offered at $5 a share 
to stockholders of Newmont Mining Corp. as of record 
Sept. 5, 1946, on the basis of one ordinary share of 
O’Okiep for each 10 shares of Newmont held as of record 
date. Primary purpose of the offering of 106,329 Amer- 
ican shares of O’Okiep is to effect such distribution of 
these shares as may comply with the listing requirements 
of the New York Curb Exchange as to distribution 
of shares. O’Okiep has pending an application to list 
the American shares on the New York Curb Exchange. 
Business—Company organized in 1937 under South Afri- 
can laws at the instance of Newmont Mining Corp., 
American Metal Co. Ltd., and Rhodesian Anglo-Amer- 
ican Ltd., owners, respectively, of 72.03%, 21.60% and 
5.47% of its shares. Business—Operates copper mines. 


Oberman & Co., Jefferson City, Mo. (8/5-6) 
June 21 filed 80,000 shares ($10 par) 5% cumulativ 
convertible preferred stock and 75,000 shares ($1 par 
common stock. Underwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., 
Inc., New York, principal underwriter. Offering—To be 
offered publicly. Price, $10 a share for preferred and 
$6 a share for common. Proceeds—Of the $1,055,000 
estimated net proceeds, the company will use approxi- 
mately $189,000 to retire its 1,890 shares of $6 cumula- 
tive preferred stock and about $300,250 to retire mort- 
gage notes. The balance will be used for general cor- 
porate ourposes. 


Orange-Crush de Cuba, S. A., Havana, Cuba 
(8/12) 
July 22 filed 75,000 shares of $1.50 par common. Under- 
writer—Elder, Wheeler & Co. Offering—Price $8 a 
share. Proceeds—Of the total company is selling 25,000 
shares and stockholders are selling 50,000 shares. The 
company will use its proceeds for equipment. 


Otter Tail Power Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 
July 18 filed 60,000 shares (no par) cumulative preferred 
stock, stated value $100 a share, and 51,216 shares ($10 
par) common stock. Underwriters—Names by amend- 
ment. Probable bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc. Offer- 
ing—The preferred stock will be offered in exchange, 
on a share for share basis, for company’s outstanding 
$4.50 and $4.25 dividend preferred stocks. The exchange 
offer will expire on Aug. 26. Shares of new preferred 
not issued in exchange will be sold to underwriters. The 
common stock will be offered for subscription to com-— 
mon stockholders at the rate of two additional shares 
for each five held, Unsubscribed shares will be sold to 
underwriters. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Net 
proceeds will be used to pay expenses of the financing, 
to pay cash adjustments to exchanging preferred share- 
holders pursuant to the exchange offer, to redeem unex~ 
changed shares of old preferred and to retire $900,000 of 
bank loans. 


@ Pacific Paperboard Co., Longview, Wash. _ 
July 26 (letter of notification) 105,943 shares of capital 
stock ($1 par). No underwriters. Offering price $l a 
share. Proceeds for working capital. 


Pacific Power & Light Co., Portland, Ore. 
July 10 filed 100,000 shares ($100 par) preferred stock. 
Underwriters—By amendment. Probable bidders include 
Blyth & Co., Inc., White, Weld & Co. and Smith, Barney & 
Co. (jointly): The First Boston Corp., W. C. Langley & Co.; 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Offering—Company proposes to 
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issue the 100,000 shares of new preferred for the pur- 
pose of refinancing at a lower dividend rate the 67,009 
outstanding preferred shares of Pacific and the 47,806 
preferred shares of Northern Electric Co., in connection 
with the proposed merger of Northwestern into Pacific. 
In connection with the merger, the outstanding preferred 
stocks of Pacific and Northwestern will be exchanged 
share for share, with cash adjustments, for the new pre- 
ferred stock of Pacific, the surviving corporation. Offer- 
ing price—To be supplied by amendment. 


Pal Blade Co., Inc., New York 
June 28, 1946 filed 227,500 shares ($1 par) capital stock. 
Underwriters — F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc. Offering — 
225,000 shares are outstanding and are being sould by 10 
stockholders, and 2,500 shares are being sold by A. L. 
Marlman to all salaried employees. 


Payne Cutlery Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. (8/5-9) 
July 18 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par 50c). Underwriter—Donald Young & Co., Inc. 
Offering—To be offered public at $1.875 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—Purchase of W. H. Compton Shear Co. 


® Pebble Springs Distilling Co., Peoria, Ill. (8/13) 
July 25 filed 125,000 shares ($1 par) common s.ock. 
Underwriters—Daniel F. Rice and Co., Chicago. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—To reduce bank loans, build 
additional facilities and for other corporate purposes. 
Business—Engaged in distilled spirits business. 


Pep Boys—Manny, Moe & Jack, Philadelphia 
(8/12-16) 

July 16 filed 200,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. Un- 
derwriters — Newburger & Hano, Philadelphia, and 
Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., Inc., New York. Offering—Of the 
total, 160,000 shares will be offered publicly and 40,000 
shares will be offered to company employees. Prices— 
The stock to be sold to the public will be offered at $7.50 
a share. The price to employees will be $6.85 a share. 
Proceeds — Proceeds go to two selling stockholders, 
Maurice L. Strauss, President, and Emanuel Rosenfeld, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 


Pettibone Mulliken Corp., Chicago 


July 2 (letter of notification) 12,000 shares ($20 par) 
capital stock. To be offered to the public at $25 a 
share. No underwriters. Proceeds—For improvements 
to buildings, machinery and fixtures and for additional 
inventories. 


Pittston Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


May 9 filed a $7,000,000 15-year 4% debentures due 
April 1, 1961, and $1,242,300 20-year 54%% cumulative 
income Jebentures due Jan. 1, 1964. Underwriters— 
Blair & Co., Inc. Offering—Price to public by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Payment of promissory notes aggre- 
gating $8,000,000. For deiails see issue of May 16. 


Portiand (Ore.) Transit Co. 

June 14 filed $1,250,000 4% convertible debentures due 
June 1, 1966, and 200,000 shares of common stcck (par 
$1); also an additional 128,750 common shares for con- 
version of debentures. Underwriters—First California Co.; 
Scherck, Richter & Co.; Weeden & Co.; Allen & Co., and 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co. Proceeds—To complete payment 
of purchase price for the capital stock of Portland Trac- 
tion Co. and the properties of the Interurban Railway 
Division of Portland Electric Power Co., working capital, 
étc. Offering price of debentures $105; price of common 
to public, $8.25 per share. 


@ Precision-Cut Homes, Inc., New Orelans, La. 
July 22 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares ($100 par) 
6% cumulative preferred and 8,000 shares of no par 
common. Offering price, $100 a preferred share and 
$1 a common share. No underwriting. Proceeds—For 
enlargement of business. 


Precision Parts Co. of Ann Arbor, Mich. 


July 5 filed 75,000 shares 5% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock ($10 par). Underwriter—Van Alstyne, 
Noel & Co. and associates. Price by amendment. Pro- 
eeeds—Of the net proceeds, $250,000 will be used to pay 
3% notes held by National Bank of Detroit, $75,000 to 
reimburse treasury for sums spent in acquisition of the 
electrical division plant of the company, $30,000 for con- 
struction of space for executive offices in the economy 
baler plant, and the balance will be deposited with gen- 
eral funds. 


@® Preferred Underwriters, Inc., Seattle 

July 23 (letter of notification) 2,495 shares $100 par) 
preferred and 6,245 shares ($1 par) common. No under- 
writers. Offering—Price par value of shares. Use of 
proceeds to be filed by amendment. 


Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp., New York 

June 18 filed 670,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwritters—Lehman Brothers and Goldman, Sachs & 
Co. Price—By amendment. Proceeds—Atlas Corp., 
owner of 1,329,020 shares of common of RKO (approxi- 
mately 35%) on May 31, is selling 650,000 shares of the 
total offering and will receive proceeds from these 
shares. The balance of 20,000 shares are to be purchased 
from the company by underwriters through the acqui- 
sition and exercise of option rights granted two company 
officials. The company will receive $160,000 from the 
exercise of the option rights which will be added to 
working capital. 


Reporter Publications, Inc., N. Y. (8/12-16) 


July 12 filed 150,000 shares common stock (par 50c). 
Underwriters—Newburger & Hano, and Kobbe, Gearhart 


& Co. Offering—Price $3.50 a share. Proceeds—The 
stock is being sold by stockholders who will receive 
proceeds. 


@ Republic Pictures Corp., New York (8/19) 


July 31 filed 184,821 shares of $1 cumulative convertible 
preferred ($10 par) and 277,231 shares (50c par) com- 
mon stock. Underwriters—Sterling Grace & Co. Offer- 
ing—To be offered initially in units of one share of pre- 
ferred and 1% shares of common to holders of issuers 
preferred and common stock in the ratio of one unit for 
each 12 shares or preferred and/or common held of 
record. Price by amendment. Proceeds—lInitially to 
become part of corporation’s general funds and available 
for any corporate purpose. Business—Production and 
distribution of motion pictures. 


Reynolds Pen Co., Chicago 

May 4 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (no par), 
of which 100,000 shares are being sold by company and 
300,000 by stockholders. Underwriters—Names by 
amendment. Reported Allen & Co., probable under- 
writer. Offering—Terms by amendment. Proceeds— 
Net proceeds to the company will be added to working 
capital. 


Rheem Manufacturing Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
June 26, 1946 filed 200,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc. Offering—Company 
will sell 130,000 shares to the public through the under- 
writers and 70,000 shares to Bethlehem Steel Co. Price— 
By amendment. Proceeds—Working capital. 


Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Danville, Va. (8/12) 

July 2, 1946 filed 50,000 shares of 44%% cumulative pre- 
fered stock ($190 par). Underwriters—Scott and String- 
fellow, Richmond, Va. Offering — New preferred is 
offered in exchange for shares of the company’s out- 
standing 6% preferred, on a share for share basis. Such 
holders also will receive a $5 cash payment and accrued 
dividends on the old preferred. Exchange offer expires 
5 p.m. EST Aug. 11. It is expected that unsubscribed 
shares will be sold to underwriters for public offering. 
Price, by amendment. 


@ Rowe Corp., New York (8/19) 


July 29 filed 120,000 shares common stock. Underwriters 
—Hayden, Stone & Co. Offering—The selling stockhold- 
ers, who include Robert Z. Greene, President, are offer- 
ing the shares to the public through the underwriters, 
for their own account. Price, by amendment. Business 
—Automatic merchandising business, operating and 
maintaining and servicing coin operated vending ma- 
chines. 


® Ryerson & Haynes, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 


July 26 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares ($1 par) 
common stock. Company to issue the shares to J. L. Hoff- 
man at $1.50 a share pursuant to an option he holds. No 
public offering. Proceeds will be placed in the capital 
and capital surplus accounts. 


S and W Fine Foods, Inc., San Francisco 


July 11 filed 40,000 shares ($50 par) 4% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, convertible series. Underwriters—Blyth & 
Co., Inc. Offering—To be offered on a share for share 
exchange basis for 10,400 shares of convertible 5% pre- 
fered stock. Shares not issued in exchange will be offered 
publicly. Price by amendment. Proceeds — For re- 
demption of unexchanged shares of 5% preferred at 
$54.50 a share and for working capital. 


® San-Nap-Pak Mfg. Co. Inc., New York (8/12) 
July 24 filed 80,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. Un- 
derwriters—Dunne & Co., New York. Offering—Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—Nat E. Heit, President and 
director, and Harry Preston, board Chairman, Secretary 
and Treasurer, will receive net proceeds as selling s.ock- 
holders. Business—Manufacture of facial tissues and 
sanitary napkins. 


Sardik Food Products Corp., N. Y. (8/5-9) 


May 29 filed 175,000 shares of capital stock (no par). 
Underwriter—George F. Breen, New York. Offering— 
Stock will be offered to public at $16 a share with un- 
derwriters receiving a commission of $2 a share. Of the 
total being offered company is selling 155,000 shares and 
the remaining 20,000 shares are being sold by two stock- 
holders. Proceeds—Working capital, purchase equip- 
ment and plant, etc. For details see issue of May 30. 


® Schuster (Ed.) & Co., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(8/14) 

July 26 filed 162,600 shares of common ($10 par). Under- 
writers—Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York. Offering 
price by amendment. Proceeds—Company will receive 
proceeds from 85,000 shares and selling stockholders will 
receive proceeds from 77,600 shares. Company’s proceeds 
will be added to general funds for general corporate 
purposes. _Business— Operation of three department 
stores. 


@® Seismograph Service Corp., Tulsa, Okla. (8/13) 
July 25 filed 140,000 shares of common stock. Under- 
writer—Paul H. Davis & Co., Chicago. Price, $12 a share, 
Proceeds—Company will receive proceeds from the sale 
of 70,000 shares and selling stockholders will receive pro- 
ceeds from the remaining 70,000 shares. Company will 
use its proceeds for working capital and to reduce a bank 
loan. Business—To conduct seismograph surveys in 
search of structure or structural conditions favorable to 
the accumulation of oil and gas. 


Solar Manufacturing Corp., New York 


June 14 filed 80,000 shares of $1.12% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock, series A (par $20). Under- 
writers—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—Net prpcesds will be applied for the redemp- 
tion of outstanding series A convertible preferred stock 
which are not converted into common stock. Such pro- 
ceeds also will be used for additional manufacturing 
facilities in the amount of $600,000; for additional inven- 
pr a to $400,000, and for additional working 
capital. 


a Merchandise Mart, Inc., Wichita, 
ans. 


July 1 (letter of notification) 99,900 shares of common 
stock to be offered to the public at $3 a share. Under- 
writers—Clayton Securities Corp., Boston; Estes, Snyder 
Co.,«<Inc., Topeka, Kans., and Sills, Minton & Co., Chi- 
cago. Proceeds—To rehabilitate buildings reconverted 
from war production, and for business expansion. 


Southwestern Investment Co., Amerillo, Texas 


July 17 (letter of notification) 12,500 shares of $20 par 
5% convertible cumulative preferred stock. Offering— 
Price, $20 a share. Underwriting—Schneider, Bernet & 
Hickman, Dallas, Tex. To furnish additional capital. 


® Southwestern Public Service Co., Dallas, Texas 


July 24 filed $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
due 1976. Underwriters—To be supplied by amendment, 
Probable bidders include Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.; Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc., and Bly.h & Co., Inc. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Net proceeds, with other funds, will 
be used to redeem $17,500,000 of 3%% first mortgage 
bonds, due 1974, at 10644%, and to purchase the electric, 
water and ice properties of West Texas Utilities Co. 
located in the northwestern portion of the Texas Pan- 
handle for $2,135,000. Business—Public utility. 


State Street Exchange, Boston, Mass. 

July 1, 1946 filed $1,750,000 second mortgage 4% non- 
cumulative income bonds, due 1961. Underwriters— 
Roger W. Babson, Wellesley Hills, Mass., and Charles F. 
Ayer. Offering — Company will issue $750,000 of the 
bonds to two banks which hold two first mortgages on 
all of the company’s real estate and the remaining $1,- 
000,000 of the bonds will be offered to the company’s 
stockholders in the ratio of one bond for each unit of 
3% shares of stock held. Unsubscribed shares will be 
sold to underwriters. Price to stockholders $27.50 a 
share and price to underwriters $26.50 a share. Proceeds 
—Company will pay $225,000 to the two banks holding 
its mortgages and the balance will be retained for neces 
sary repairs to its real estate. 


Steep Rock Iron Mines Ltd., Ontario, Can. 
March 27 filed 500,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Unaderwriters—Otis & Co. Offering—Price to public by 
amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be added to 
the general funds and will be available for general 
corporate purposes. For details see issue of April 4. 


@® Stevens-Arnold Co., Inc., South Boston, Mass. 
July 25 (letter of notification) 3,400 shares of 5% con- 
vertible non-cumulative preferred stock and 11,500 
shares of common stock (no par), 3,000 shares of which 
will be purchased by O’Connell & Co. for investment 
and not distribution. Underwriter—O’Connell & Co., 
Boston. Offering—Prices, $25 a share for the preferred 
and $2 a share for the common. Proceeds—For working 
capital. ' 


Street & Smith Publications, Inc. (8/6) 
July 17 filed 197,500 shares of common stock. Under- 
writers—Glore, Forgan & Co. Offering—The offering 


represents a part of the holdings of the present stock- 
holders. 


Sun Ray Drug Co., Philadelphia (8/13) 


July 3 filed $2,000,000 of 15-year debentures. Coupon 
rate by amendment. Underwriters—Eastman, Dillon & 
Co. Offering—Underwriters propose to offer the deben- 
tures in part directly to the public and the balance to 
certain dealers (including the underwriters) at the pub- 


- lic offering price. Price by amendment. Proceeds—To 


pay outstanding indebtedness; for additional working 
capital, and $358,000 to purchase the assets of Media 
Drug Stores, Inc., in Philadelphia, Norristown, Upper 
Darby, Lansdowne, Wayne, and Media, Pa. 


@® Sussex Foods Corp., of Baltimore, Md. 

July 25 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares ($2 par) 
common stock. No underwriters. Offering—Price $5 a 
share. Proceeds—For working capital. 


Taylor-Graves, Inc., Saybrook, Conn. 
July 12 (letter of notification) 44,300 shares of ($5 par) 
cumulative convertible preferred stock and 44,300 shares 
common stock (par 50c). Offering—Price $6 a share for 
preferred and 75 cents a share for common. Underwriter 
—Amos Treat & Co. Proceeds—For payment of notes, 
mortgages and for general corporate purposes. 


Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis. (8/5) 
June 20 filed 59,505 shares of common stock (par $2) of 
shares filed 45,905 are being sold on behalf of company 
and 13,600 on behalf of three stockholders. Underwriter 
—Cruttenden & Co. Proceeds—For plant additions, 
improvements, etc., redemption of 6% preferred stock 
and working capital. 


@® Treesweet Products Co., Santa Ana, Calif. 

July 24 (letter of notification) 12,000 shares of preferred 
stock, $1.25 series, for the benefit of the issuer. Under- 
(Continued on page 656) 
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writer—Mitchum, Tully & Co., Los Angeles. Price—$25 a 
Share. Proceeds to increase plant facilities and working 
capital. 


Tyson Bearing Corp., Massillon, Ohio 
July 16 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of common. 
Underwriters—Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin; Holt, Col- 
lins & Ede; Hopkins, Harbach & Co. Offering—Price $9 
a share. For general corporate purposes. 


® United States Glass Co., Glassport, Pa. 


July 29, E. E. Slick, C. W. Carlson, E. J. Halberg and 
R. L. Warren, as voting trustees, registered voting trust 
certificates for 120,000 shares of common capital stock 
($1 par). Voting trust agreement is dated June 15, 1946, 
and is for maximum period of five years, but may be 
renewed by RFC Corporation’s successor in interest, or 
by board of directors of corporation. 


United States Plywood Corp., New York (8/14) 


July 11 filed 60,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock, 
Series A ($100 par). Dividend rate by amendment. 
Underwriter—Eastman, Dillon & Co. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—To redeem 13,824 shares of cumula- 
tive preferred stock, Series A, and 9,412 shares of cumu- 
lative preferred stock, Series B, at redemption prices 
of $106 and $105.50 a share, respectively. Balance to 
be added to treasury cash. 


United States Spring & Bumper Co., Los 
Angeles (8/2-6) 
June 24, filed 30,000 shares ($50 par) 44%% cumulative 
convertible preferred stock and 80,000 shares ($1 par) 
common stock. Underwriters—Dean Witter & Co. Of- 
fering—To be offered publicly. Price—By amendment. 
Proceeds—Company will use $950,000 of net proceeds to 
retire long term bank loans; $750,000 to retire short term 
loans; about $400,000 for machinery and equipment; any 
remaining to working capital. Business—Manufacture 
of automobile leaf springs, bumpers, and fender guards. 


— Power & Light Co., Escanaba, 
ich. 

July 18 (letter of notification) 5,500 shares of 444% first 
preferred stock series B ($50 par). Offering price, $50 


a share. Underwriter—First of Michigan Corp., Detroit. 
Proceeds—For enlargements and improvements of power 
plant facilities. 


Velvet Freeze, inc. (8/12) 
July 24 filed 203,500 shares of stock which are to be sold 
for the account of certain stockholders. Underwriters— 
Sherck, Richter & Co., and Straus & Blosser. Offering— 
Of the total, 200,000 shares will be sold through the 
underwriting group at $8.50 a share, and 3,500 shares 
will be offered to certain employees at $7.50 a share. 


Virginia Dare Stores Corp., New York 

July 3 filed 90,000 shares of 5% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock, ($10 par). Underwriters—Newburger 
& Hano; Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., Inc., and D. Gleich Co. 
Offering—Underwriters propose to offer the shares in 
part to the public and the balance to certain dealers, 
among whom any underwriter may be included, at the 
public offering price, less certain concessions. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—It is presently anticipated that 
$437,500 will be used to acquire the capital stock of Wil- 
liams Stores, Inc., and Levitt Millinery Co. The bal- 
ance will be applied to general corporate purposes. 
Issue temporarily postponed. 


Weetamoe Corp., Nashua, N. H. 


July 15 filed 200,000 shares ($25 par) $1.20 cumulative 
pfd. stock, 100,000 shares of ($1 par) convertible stock 
and 650,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. Underwriters 
—Blair & Co., Inc., Reynolds & Co., New York and Max- 
well, Marshall & Co., Los Angeles. Offering—The pre- 
ferred and convertible stocks will be offered in units of 
one share of preferred and one-half share of convertible. 
Price by amendment. Proceeds—Weetamoe Corp. (Name 
to be changed to Nashua Manufacturing Co. prior to 
effective date of registration) was incorporated June 27, 
1946 to acquire the operating properties and certain 
other assets of Nashua Manufacturing Co. which was 
incorporated in 1823. The new company was organized 
at the instance of Textron, Inc., and is wholly-owned 
subsidiary, Textron Mills, Inc., which are promoters of 
the new company. Net proceeds, together with $2,300,000 
representing the proceeds from the sale of 50,000 shares 
of convertible stock to the underwriters and 525,000 
shares of convertible stock to Textron, Inc., at $4 a share, 
will be used as follows: approximately $13,000,000 for 


payment of a portion of the purchase price of the assets 
to be acquired from the old company, about $100,000 for 
organization expenses, and about $1,100,000 for working 
capital. 


Wisconsin Power & Light Co., Madison, Wis. 
May 21 filed 550,000 shares ($10 par) common stock to 
be sold at competitive bidding. Underwriters—By 
amendment. Probable bidders include Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; White, Weld & Co.; Glore, 
Forgan & Co., and Harriman Ripley & Co. (jointly); 
The Wisconsin Co., and Dillon, Read & Co. Proceeds— 
Part of the shares are to be sold by Middle West Corp., 
top holding company of the System, and part by pref- 
erence stockholders of North West Utilities Co., parent 
of Wisconsin, who elect to sell such shares of Wisconsin 
common which will be distributed to them upon the 
dissolution of North West Utilities Co. 


Wyandotte Hotel Co., Inc., Kansas City, Kan. 


June 10 filed $1,000,000 of 30-year %% income deben- 
tures, due 1976, and 10,000 shares common stock (no 
par). Underwriters—No underwriting. The securities 
will be offered to the public through a campaign di- 
rected by the Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, 
Kans. Offering—The securities will be offered to the 
public in units consisting of one $200 debenture and 
two shares of common at $210 a unit. Proceeds—Pro- 
ceeds, together with a loan, will be used for purchasing 
a site and constructing, furnishing and equipping a 
modern hotel of not less than 230 rooms. It is estimated 
the total cost will be $1,600,000. 


Yonkers Electric Light & Power Co., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 


June 28, 1946 filed $9,000,000 of debentures, due 1976, 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bid- 
ding. Probable bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; Lehman Bros., Harriman 
Ripley & Co., and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Blyth 
& Co., Inc.; Shields & Co., and White, Weld & Co. (joint- 
ly); W. C. Langley & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly). Proceeds 
—Refunding. Bids invited—company will receive bids for 
the purchase of the debentures at room 1642, 4 Irving 
Place, New York City up to 11 a.m. EDST, Aug. 6, the 
coupon rate to be specified in the bids. 





Prospective Security Offerings 





(NOT YET IN REGISTRATION) 


INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 





Air Commuting, Inc. 


July 16 possibility of same new financing seen if the 
Civil Aeronautical Board approves recommendations 
made by two of its examiners of company’s plan to es- 
tablish an extensive airplane commuting service radiat- 
ing over the New York City metropolitan area of West- 
chester County, New Jersey, Staten Island, Long Island 
and Connecticut. 


American Bosch Corp. 
April 16 reported that Alien Property Custodian may 
shortly ask for bids on £35,000 shares (77.24%) of the 
stock of the corporation. Probable bidders include 
‘Glore, Forgan & Co. and Lehman Brothers (jointly), 
and Blyth & Co., Inc., and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane (jointly). 


American Brake Shoe Co., New York 


July 18 company is planning to offer 199,101 additional 
shares of common stock about Sept. 20. Proceeds from 
this issue are to be used principally to finance the com- 


.Pany’s plant expansion program. Unless present plans 
are changed common stockholders will be entitled to 
subscribe for additional shares of common stock at $35 
per share on the basis of one additional share for each 
four shares held. The proposed record date for the 
determination of common stockholders entitled to re- 
ceive rights is Sept. 11 and they will have approximately 
30 days from Sept. 20 in which to exercise their sub- 
scription rights. 


American Clay Forging Co. 
July 14 stockholders voted a $275,000 bond issue to fi- 
mance an expansion program at the Tiffin, O., plant and 
to build a new one in Tyler, Tex. 


® American Colortype Co. 


Sept. 9 stockholders will vote on authorizing new issue of 
40,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock (par $100), 
to be issuable in series. 


American Gas & Power Co. 
April 10 company (name to be changed to Minneapolis 
Gas Co.), under modified plan approved by SEC, reserves 
right to make public offering of not in excess of 874,078 
shares of new common stock. Probable bidders include 
White, Weld & Co., W. C. Langley & Co., Otis & Co. 


American Progressive Health Insur. Co., N. Y. 
July 10 (letter of notification) expected to be filed at 
early date for 60,000 shares~of convertible preferred 
stock, with B. G. Cantor & Co. as underwriter. 


Arkansas Power & Light Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
March 30 reported company planned to issue 290,000 
shares common stock (par $12.50) and $5,000,000 in 
promissory notes, for purpose of paying current promis- 
sory notes and finance expansion program. Probable 
bidders include Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.; The First Bos- 
ton Corp., and Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Atlantic City Electric Co. 
July 9 the offering of 1,150,000 shares of common stock 
(now owned by American Gas & Electric Co., parent) 
seems probable in the fall, in compliance with the Utility 
Holding Company Act. Probable bidders include Mellon 
Securities Corp.; The First Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; Harriman, Ripley & Co. 


Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia 
May 7 stockholders approved proposal to increase the 
company’s indebtedness from time to time by additional 
amounts not in excess of $50,000,000 in aggregate. The 
purpose of the plan, it was said, is to place the company 
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in a position to fund bank loans, add to working capital 
and to provide funds for capital expenditures. Probable 
underwriters include Smith, Barney & Co. 


Baltimore & Ohio RR. 

June 22 it was reported that one effect of the railroad 
freight rate adjustment is expected to be a stimulation 
of bond refundings. Among the roads whose refinancing 
programs may then crystallize, the Baltimore & Ohio is 
named as a leading prospect, now that all barriers to 
the consummation of its $500,000,000 debt adjustment 
plan have been eliminated. Other portions of the debt 
now thought to be attractive possibilities for a refinanc- 
ing operation besides the $76,900,000 of first mortgage 
4s and the $67,800,000 first mortgage 5s. There are 
$37,200,000 of Southwestern Division 5% bonds, $36,800,- 
000 Pittsburgh, Lake Erie & Western 4s, and $10,000,000 
Toledo-Cincinnati Division mortgage series A 4s. Prob- 
able bidders, if refunding operations crystallize, are 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Bangor & Aroostook RR., Bangor, Me. 

April 16 stockholders authorized new mortgage. Com- 
pany contemplates refinancing one-third of outstanding 
funded debt (Dec. 31, 1945, $12,665,000) through sale of 
equal amount of bonds under new mortgage, through 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders include Harri- 
man, Ripley & Co., Inc.; Lee Higginson Corp., and 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Boston Store, Chicago 


July 15 ownership of the Boston Store changed hands 
formally when a syndicate headed by Edgar L. Schnadig, 
Chicago, purchased all of the capital stock of the operat- 
ing company, the Boston Store of Chicago, Inc., and cer- 
tain real estate rights for $14,000,000. Funds for the 
purchase, in addition to the syndicate’s own money, 
were furnished by a secured loan of $3,500,000 from 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., a long term loan of $1,- 
500,000 from the First National Bank, Chicago, and $5,- 
000,000 in a short-term loan from the Union Securities 
Co., New York. To retire the short term loan the com- 
pany, it is said will issue preferred and common shares 
to be sold publicly through a syndicate headed by Paul 
H. Davis & Co., Chicago and Stroud & Co., Philadelphia. 


Bridgeport (Conn.) Brass Co. 
April 23 stockholders voted to issue an additional 450,000 
shares of common stock when and if new capital is 
needed. Probable underwriters, Hincks Bro. & Co.; 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Hornblower & Weeks. 


Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. 
June 26 it was reported that a refunding of the $21,- 
400,000 first mortgage 4% series A bonds of 1965 is seen 
as a possibility. Probable bidders include Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
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® Central Illinois Public Service Co. 


July 30 company, (subsidiary of Middle West Corp.) filed 
a recapitalization plan with the SEC, the chief purposes 
of which are to scale down and refund the preferred 
stock and split the existing common on a four for one 
basis. Funds for reducing the preferred are to be ob- 
tained from sale of additional new common shares. Pres- 
ent outstanding capital consists of 284,719 shares of $6 
preferred stock and 260,343 common shares, of which 
Middle West owns 38,564 preferred and 193,321 common 
shares. Central Illinois proposes to issue initially 150,000 
new preferred shares, which it will offer in exchange to 
present public preferred stockholders share for share 
plus a cash adjustment. If more than 150,000 old shares 
are deposited the new issue will be allocated. Price of 
the new stock is to be set at competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders include Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.; Smith, 
Barney & Co., White, Weld & Co.; Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Any undeposited $6 shares will be paid off at the re- 
demption price of $110 a share and accrued dividends. 
For its holdings of 38,564 present preferred shares, Mid- 
dle West will be given in exchange 173,953 additional 
common shares. Funds required to reduced the amount 
of preferred will be obtained from sale of 195,299 com- 
mon shares to Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., and of 389,376 
common shares to Middle West Corp. They now own 
67,022 and 193,321 shares, respectively, of the $40 par 
common currently outstanding. Sale price of the addi- 
tional common is set at $24.39 a share. 


Central & Southwest Corp. 

Pursuant to plan of Central & South West Utilities Co. 
and American Public Service Co. approved by the SEC 
a sufficient number of shares of Central & Southwest 
Corp., the new company, would be sold at competitive 
bidding to provide funds, not otherwise supplied, to 
retire outstanding preferred stocks of Central and 
American. Possible bidders: Glore, Forgan & Co.; 
Lehman Brothers-Lazard Freres & Co. (jointly); Smith, 
Barney & Co.-Harriman, Ripley & Co. (jointly); Blyth 
& Co., Inc.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp. and First 
Boston Corp. (jointly). 


Century Manufacturing & Instrument Co. 
May 29 reported Estes, Snyder & Co., may underwrite 
offering of common stock following merger of Century 
and Continental Geophysical Service Co. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 

June 18 reported that probably one of the early devel- 
opments when and if the merger of Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry. and the Pere Marquetie Ry. is approved will be 
a refunding operation to take in the debt of both roads. 
Cc. & O., it is expected, will take steps to refinance the 
refunding and improvement 34s, due in 1996, of which 
$37,500,000 series D and $27,600,000 series E were out- 
standing at the close of 1945. The Pere Marquette has 
outstanding $59,749,000 first mortgage 3%s, series D, 
due in 1980. At the ICC hearings in April on the merger 
proposal, W. H. Wenneman stated that refinancing of 
the Pere Marquette issue would be undertaken promptly 
following consummation of the merger. 


@ Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


Company is advertising for bids to be considered 12 
noon (EST) Aug. 13, at 3400 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
for $1,750,000 of new equipment trust certificates. The 
certificates, dated Aug. 1, 1946, and maturing in equal 
annual instalments from August 1, 1947, to Aug. 1, 1956, 
will be secured by new equipment with an estimated cost 
of $2,246,049. Probable bidders include Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Harris Hall & Co. 
(Inc.). 


Chicago Milwaukee St. Paul & Pacific RR. 
Issuance by the road of $58,900,000 lower-coupon first 
mortgage bonds, proceeds from the sale of which would 
be used to redeem first mortgage 4% bonds, 1994, 
is expected to be postponed until late this year. Earlier 
plans were for the retirement of the bonds July 1. 
Three investment banking groups were set up to enter 
competition for any new offering, viz.: Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co.; Mellon Securities Corp., and Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Inc. 


Cities Service Co., New York 


July 17 it is suggested that when and if the outstand- 
ing debt is retired through proceeds of its utility equities, 
that preferred stockholders might be offered a new 4% 
preferred in exchange for the old issues, in the amount 
of call prices plus arrears (approximately $113,486,250). 


Citizens Utilities Co. 


July 24 company is negotiating with investment bankers 
relative to the sale of a new long-term first mortgage 
_bond issue, with which to retire $4,200,000 bank loan 
obtained to retire the 542% bonds of 1948, called for re- 
demption Sept. 1, 1946. 


@ Columbia Gas & Electric Corp. 


July 29 company asked the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for permission to sell an issue of debentures 
at competitive bidding and to use the proceeds, plus 
proceeds from the proposed sale of its Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co. common holdings, to redeem its bank notes 
and preferred and preference stocks. The amount of 
debentures to be sold will be determined when the pro- 
ceeds from the Cincinnati sale are known. The corpora- 
tion told the Commission it plans to complete the sale 
of the debentures in time to issue on or before Sept. 16, 
the 60 days’ notice for the redemption of preferred stocks 
on Nov. 15, 1946. Probable bidders for the debentures in- 
clude Glore, Forgan & Co.; W. E. Hutton & Co. and 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 
July 3 company formally submitted to the New York 
Public Service Commission its plan to issue $290,000,000 
of new mortgage bonds as part of a plan to redeem 
$304,240,000 of callable mortgage bonds and debentures 
and $15,869,000 of non-callable mortgage bonds due in 
1948 and 1949—a total of $320,109,000 of long-term debt. 
The $290,000,000 of new mortgage bonds would be sold 
by bidding in three separate issues in rapid siccession, 
the first two to be $100,000,000 each and the third for 
$90,000,000. After issuing the first series the company 
would then call its $179,240,000 of callable mortgage 
bonds and obtain discharge of mortgages covering $15,- 
869,000 of non-callable bonds. In another part of the 
plan the company proposes to refinance the outstanding 
2,188,890 shares of $5 cumulative preferred stock. Prob- 
able bidders include Morgan Stanley & Co.; Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds only), and Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 
June 18 company requested the SEC to approve the 
disposal of a sufficient number of common shares at 
competitive bidding to raise $20,000,000. Probable bid- 
ders include Morgan Stanley & Cc.; Lehman Brothers; 
Shields & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co., and Mellon Se- 
curities Corp. 

Consumers, a subsidiary of the Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp., also proposes to increase the common 
from 2,000,000 to 6,000,000 shares and to issue 3,623,432 
new common shares to its parent for the 1,811,716 now 
held by Commonwealth. Hearing before the SEC is 
scheduled for Aug. 14. 


Continental Foundry & Machine Co., Chicago 
June 20 stockholders voted to create a new issue 
of 5% convertible preferred stock which will be offered 
in exchange on a share-for-share basis for 7% preferred 
stock. All the 7% stock which is not exchanged will be 
redeemed on July 1 at $105. Each share of new stock 
will be convertible into two and a half shares of com- 
mon, 


Crawford Clothes, Inc., New York 
July 1 it was reported that The First Boston Corp. 
may underwrite the offering of preferred and common 
shares in September. 


Crown Drug Co. P 
July 8 company is considering a plan to retire the 24,328 
shares of 7% ($25 par) preferred stock. 


Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
March 19 committee of directors formed to consider 
refinancing of $65,000,000 34%2s and 4s. Probable bidders 
include: Mellon Securities Corp., First Boston Corp., 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., Coffin & Burr, Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc., and Spencer Trask & Co. 


® Ekco Products Co. 


Sept. 6 stockholders will consider a plan to create a 
new issue of $7,500,000 preferred stock and to increase 
authorized common stock from 750,000 to 1,500,000 shares 
to permit a two-for-one split of outstanding common 
stock. It is proposed to offer publicly $6,000,000 of new 
convertible preferred and 40,000 new common shares. 
Union Securities Corp. is expected to head the under- 
writing group. Part of the proceeds from the financing 
will be used to retire 442% preferred stock at $110 a 
share, and the remainder will be added to general funds 
to replace amounts spent for new plants and equipment. 


EI Canada Columbia Mine Co. 

July 16 the Massachusetts Department of Public Utilities 
took under advisement, following a hearing, the petition 
of company which seeks permission to sell in Massa- 
chusetts 50,000 shares of capital stock at $1 a share. The 
Department also took under advisement the company’s 
application for registration as a broker corporation to 
sell the stock and of A. O. Alden, the company’s Presi- 
dent, for registration as a salesman for the mining con- 
cern, 


Empire District Electric Co., Joplin, Mo. 
May 3 company filed application with the Arkansas P. S. 
Commission for authority to issue $2,000,000 2% % first 
mortgage bonds due in 1976. Proceeds would be used for 
additions and improvements to the company’s properties 
in Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas and Oklahoma. Probable 
bidders include The First Boston Corp.; Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Shields & Co. and Lehman Brothers. 


Engineering & Research Corp. 


June 14 reported company, manufacturer of air coupes, 
contemplates the issuance of 300,000 shares of common 
stock, with Hemphill, Noyes & Co. as underwriters. 


@® Expreso Aereo Inter-Americano, S. A. 


July 27 company announced agreement to acquire con- 
trol of two Cuban Airlines. Stockholders will vote Aug. 
16 on increasing authorized common from 1,000,000 shares 
to 2,000,000 shares (par $1). Probable public offering of 
over 300,000 shares with Hallgarten & Co. and G. H. 
Walker & Co., as underwriters. 


Federal Light & Traction Co. 


An application proposing the merger of four New Mex- 
ico subsidiaries of Federal has been filed with the SEC. 
Under the plan, New Mexico Power Co., Las Vegas 
Light & Power Co. and Deming Ice & Electric Co., would 
be merged into Albuquerque Gas & Electric Co. Albu- 


querque s name would be changed to Public Service Co. 
ef New Mexico. The merged company would have 524,- 
903 shares ($7 par) common stock, all_held. by Federal, 
ell the common stock of the subsidi- 
The number of common : 


which now own: 


aries, ires resulting from 





the merger equals the number of Federal common shares 
outstanding. Public offering of stock expected. Prob- 
able bidders include E. H. Rollins & Sons; Rauscher, . 
Pierce & Co., Inc. Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston 
Corp.; Otis & Co., and Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Feltman & Curme Shoe Stores, Inc. 

July 17, the merger of the Utah subsidiary of Felt- 
man & Curme Shoe Stores, Inc., into the parent com- 
pany has been approved by stockholders at a special 
meeting in Chicago. Holders also voted to replace the 
company’s $7 cumulative preferred stock, of which 13,465 
shares are outstanding, with a new 5% ($50 par) cumula- 
tive preferred issue. Preferred holders will receive one 
share of the new stock plus five shares of common for 
each preferred share. All common stock of the sub- 
sidiary, wholly owned by the parent firm, will be 
canceled. 


Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp., Baltimore 

July 26 stockholders voted to increase the authorized 
capital stock from 100,000 shares to 200,000 shares (par 
$10). The new stock will be offered for subscription 
to stockholders pro rata at $40 per share. The U. S. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. (parent) has announced that 
it will exercise its right to subscribe to the siock to 
which it is entitled and has agreed to purchase at $40 
per share any new s.ock not subscribed for by stock- 
holders. 


Foster & Kleiser 


July 29 stockholders will vote on proposed changes in 
the capital se‘up. Plans are for a new class of convert- 
ible preferred stock, an increase in common and retirer 
ment of the outstanding 38,580 shares of class A pre- 
ferred. The company would raise $2,500,000 by sale of 
100,000 new convertible preferred ($25 par) shares,.to 
be used in retiring the class A and for business oper- 
ations. 


Fresh Dry Foods Inc., Columbia, S. C. 
May 29 reported a registration statement covering 650,- 
000 shares of common stock (par $1). Expected to be 
filed at an early date with Newkirk & Co., New York, as 
principal underwriters. Public offering price about $5 
per share. 


General Telephone Corp., New York 
April 17 stockholders approved amendment to certifi- 
cate of incorporation modifying restrictions against in- 
curring debt for capital purposes without specific stock- 
holders’ approval. Stockholders also approved amend- 
ment to authorize 175,000 additional preferred shares. 
roel bidders include Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
urtis. 


Goldring Merchandising Co. 
May 28 reported prospective financing being discussed 
with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, as under= 
writers. 


® Gordon Foods, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 


July 29 reported company plans the sale of 20,000 
shares of convertible preferred stock and 100,000 shares 
of common stock, with R. H. Johnson & Co. and Allen 
& Co. as underwriters. 


Grand Union Co. 

May 23 reported directors giving careful considerajion 
to a splitup of common shares and issuance of additi$nal 
new stock, but it is likely that no action will be taken 
before September. The management, it is said, is now 
making an exhaustive budget study to determine what 
additional capital will be needed to finance an expansion 
program. 


Gulf States Utilities Co. 

May 24 in connection with plan of dissolution of Engin- 
eers Public Service Co. part one of the plan calls for 
reclassification of common stocks of two subsidiaries, 
Gulf States Utilities Co. and El Paso Electric Co., and for 
their distribution to Engineers common stockholders. 
The Gulf States Utilities stock would be distributed 
through issuance of rights. 


Hollander (A.) & Son, Inc., Newark, N. J. 


Stockholders will vote sometime in August on splitting 
common stock 2-for-1 and on authorizing an issue of 
$1,500,000 convertible preferred stock. Probable under- 
writer, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


Illinois Power Co., Decatur, Ill. 
July 2 company has filed a recapitalization plan with SEC 
pursuant to Section (11) E of the Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act. The plan differs in one essential from the 
financing application filed with the Commission last 
April. It calls for complete cancellation of the interest 
held in the company by its statutory parents, North 
American Co. and North American Light & Power Co, 
These holdings comprise stock, dividend arrears certifi- 
cates, Central Terminal Co. notes and warrants to pur- 
chase an additional 300,000 Illinois Power common shares, 
The plan follows the financing application in providing 
for issuance of $10,000,000 of new preferred stock to raise 
funds for paying off the $11,596,680 of dividend arrears 
certificates and in calling the existing $24,175,000 pre- 
ferred stock for redemption in order to force its con- 
version into common on a basis of two shares for one, 
An underwriting will be arranged for the conversion in 
order to sell the amount of common stock needed to pay 
off the preferred not tendered for conversion. Probable 
underwriters include Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; Otis & Co., and the First Boston Corp. 
(Continued on page 658) 
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Indianapolis (ind.) Power & Light Co. 
April 24 it was reported that probably will 
-Feplace its $32,000,000 first 3%4s due May 1, 1970, with 
mew lower-cost securities. Probable underwriters in- 
clude Lehman Brothers; Blyth & Co., Inc., and Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. 

International Dress Co. 
June 26 it was reported that company is planning some 
new financing. Otis & Co. reported as probable under- 
writer. 


Interstate Power Co. (Del.) 

May 21 pursuant to amended plan filed with SEC com- 
pany proposes to sell through competitive bidding $20,- 
000,000 new first mortgage bonds and such number. of 
3,000,000 common shares as may be necessary to enable 
the company to carry out the provisions of the amended 
plan. Probable bidders include the First Boston Corp.; 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds only); Dillon, Read & 
Co. Inc. (stock only). 


@ Johansen Brothers Shoe Co., Inc. 

Sept. 11 stockholders will vote on authorizing issuance 
and sale of $350,000 342% 10-year sinking fund deben- 
tures, proceeds to be used to finance acquisition of 
capital stock of Valley Shoe Corp. of St. Louis, 


Kansas City Power & Light Co. 
July 9 it was reported that company may in near future 
refund its outstanding $38,000,000 bonds and 40,000 shares 
of preferred stock, with securities carrying lower coupon 
and dividend rates. Probable bidders include Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds only); The First Boston Corp.; 
Mellon Securities Corp.; Harriman, Ripley & Co. 


Kansas Power & Light Co., Topeka, Kan. 


May 31 reported company probably will replace out- 
standing bonds and preferred stock with new lower cost 
securities. Probable bidders if securities are sold in- 
clude Halséy, Stuart & Co., Inc. (bonds only); The First 
Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder Peabody & Co.; 
Harris Hall & Co. (Inc.). 


Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Ohio 


Aug. 9 stockholders will consider an increase in com- 
mon and the issuance of a. new preferred issue, the 
latter to consist of 125,000 shares, to be subordinate to 
the present 44%% preferred. Probable underwriters, 
if any new preferred issued, Lehman Brothers, and The 
Wisconsin Co. 


Kingdom of the Netherlands 

July 11 it was stated that the forthcoming $50,000,000 
bond issue to be floated by the Netherlands Government 
in the American market by a syndicate of investment 
banking houses headed by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. will carr 
an interest rate of 34%%.and will run 25 years. Althou; 
it was intended to file the issue with the SEC the week 
of July 19, the filing has been delayed due to unsettled 
market conditions. 


Koppitz-Melchers, Inc. 
July 5 reported company will shortly offer to its share- 
holders 128,697 common shares at $1 a share. Stock- 
holders will have the right to purchase three shares for 
every 25 owned as of June 27. 


Magma Copper Co. | 

Aug. 29 stockholders will vote on increasing the auth- 
orized capital shares to 1,200,000 from 410,000, The addi- 
tional 790,000 shares, if authorized, will be offered later 
at prices and amounts to be determined by directors. 
The purpose of the financing is to provide for develop- 
ment and equipment of the company’s large low-grade 
San Manuel copper ore body in Arizona. 


Mar-Tex Realization Corp., Dallas 
July 21 stockholders have voted issuance of 150,000 
shares of common stock, on which rights have been 
issued to present shareholders, entitling them to buy 


one share of the new stock for each five shares held 
at $2 a share. Proceeds for working capital. 


@ May Hosiery Milis, Nashville, Tenn. 

July 29 rumored the sale of some 100,000 shares of com- 

non stock planned by certain stockholders, with Weil 
Co. and Allen & Co. as probable underwriters. 


Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. 

May 3 it was reported that Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co., through the purchase of $17,000,000 in common 
stock, would acquire full control of the Michigan-Wis- 
¢onsin Pipe Line Co. Sale of the stock to Michigan 
Consolidated would be a part of the initial financing 
of the new company, which proposes to build a $71,- 

0,000 pipe line to bring natural gas from Texas to 

idwest States. Michigan-Wisconsin’s proposal also 
contemplates issuance of $6,000,000 in 2% 5-year serial 
notes and of $34,000,000 in 344% 20-year first mortgage 
bonds to complete the “initial financing.” The plan has 
yet to be presented to the SEC. Probable bidders of the 

nds includé Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.; Glore, Forgan 
& Co.; White, Weld & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., 
and Mellon Securities Corp. 


Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 


July 18 SEC will hold hearing on the proposal to change 
its authorized and outstanding common stock from a par 
value of $50 4 share to $12 a share and increase the 
number of authorized common shares from 260,000. to 
1,150,000 shares, and incidental transactions. The pro- 


posed transactions are steps in a general program of 
American Light & Traction Co., the parent company, to 
effect compliance with the Holding Company Act’s pro- 
visions, which will ultimately result in the liquidation 
of that company and the distribution of its assets. 


® Montreal, City of 

The City of Montreal’s plan for replacing its outstanding 
obligations with new lower-cost securities will come up 
for consideration at a special meeting of the City Coun- 
cil, called for today (Aug. 1). Approval will be sought 
for a by-law providing for early refunding of some 
$108,000,000 of the city’s $202,000,000 debt. Of the new 
bonds, about $60,000,000 will be payable in Canadian 
funds and only $48,000,000 in U. S. currency. Probable 
underwriters of U. S. currency bonds include Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp., and Smith, 
Barney & Co. 


National Container Corp. 
May 23 it was reported that company may refund its 
outstanding $4,300,000, 5% debentures due 1959 later this 
year with new lower-cost securities. Probable under- 
writers Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 


National Gas & Electric Corp., New York 

June 11 company filed with SEC a voluntary plan of 
simplification and recapitalization calling for retirement 
of the company’s entire funded indebtedness through a 
series of financing operations. The plan provides, initi- 
ally, for redemption of the presently outstanding 5% 
first lien collateral trust bonds by using the proceeds 
of a new $2,100,000 secured bank loan, and the repay- 
ment of this bank loan with funds to be received by 
the corporation as a result of the refunding of the bonds 
of its wholly-owned subsidiaries—National Utilities Co. 
of Michigan, and Industrial Gas Corp. of Ohio. The new 
$980,000 first mortgage 3% bonds of the Michigan sub- 
sidiary would be sold privately at par and accrued inter- 
est through an investment group consisting of Battles 
& Co., Inc., Philadelphia; G. H. Walker & Co. of Provi- 
dence, R. I., and Smith, Landeryou & Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Under the plan, National Gas & Electric also would 
dispose of its holdings in Norihern Indiana Fuel & 
Light Co. 


@® Neisner Brothers, Inc. 


July 30, in addition to the declaration of an increased 
dividend on the common stock, directors voted July 30 
to recommend to stockholders an increase in the author- 
ized capital shares from 400,000, of which 206,000 are 
now outstanding, to 2,000,000, paving the way for a 
3-for-1 split-up. The rest of the unissued-common stock 
would be used for corporate purposes. A special meeting 
of common stockholders will be held about Sept. 1. 


Newburgh Steel Co. 


July 16 reported company plans early registration of 
30,000 shares of 6% preferred stock and 30,000 shares 
of common, with O’Connell & Janareli as probable un- 
derwriters. 


@ New York Ontario & Western Ry. 


July 29 company asked the ICC for authority to issue 
$2,600,000 of 3% equipment trust certificates. Proceeds 
will be used to help pay for four diesel-electric freight 
locomotives and 23 diesel-electric switching locomotives. 
Probable bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., and 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 
April 17 reported that company has under consideration 
the refunding of its $45,000,000 series C 3%s with issue 
of about same size carrying lower Fi ge rate. dad le 
pidders, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., and Harriman, Ripley 
oO. 


Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
It. was reported April 10 that company has under con- 
sideration the refunding of $55,000, collateral trust 
4%% bonds due 1975 and thé issuance of a new series. 
of collateral trust bonds. Prospective. bidders, Morgan 
Stanley & Co., Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. 


Ohio Public Service Co. 


May 28 it was reported that early sale by Cities Service 
Power & Light Co. of its common stock holdings of Ohio 
Public Service Co. was probable following the virtual 
completion of the refunding program of this subsidiary. 
This is one of the few remaining steps prior to com- 
plete divorcement of the Cities Service Co. from the 
utility field in compliance with the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act. 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., Oklahoma City 
Company contemplates at same time Standard Gas & 
Electric Co. sells its holding of common stock (in ac- 
cordance with SEC regulations) to sell approximately 
140,000 shares of new common stock, proceeds of which 
will be used to reimburse treasury and retire bank loan 
used in redeeming the 7% preferred stock. Probable 
bidders will include Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; The First Boston Corp., and White, Weld & Co. 


Pacific Lighting Corp. 
June 7 directors authorized the management to prepare 
plans for refunding the corporation’s 200,000 shares (no- 
par) cumulative $5 dividend preferred. Blyth & Co. will 
probably be underwriters. 


@ Pacific Telephone & Telégraph Co. 

July 25 company applied to California Railroad Com- 
mission for authority to issue $75,000,000. 40-year deben- 
tures and to sell 328,125 shares (par $100.) common stock, 
the latter to be offered for subscription to preferred aiid 


common stockholders pro rata. Debentures are to be 
sold competitively with Morgan Stanley & Co.; Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc., as probable bidders. 


Portiand General Electric Co. 


July 9 it was stated that the 236,819 shares of common 
stock (now owned by Portland Electric Power Co., 
parent) may be publicly offered later this year, in com- 
pliance with the Utility Holding Company Act. Prob- 
able bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc. 


St. Louis (Mo.) Public Service Co. 

April 19 the company petitioned the Missouri Public 
Service Commission to simplify its financial structuré, 
including reduction in interest and sinking fund changes. 
Company proposes to retire current funded debt ($11,- 
640,683 ) and to issue up to $10,000,000 new bonds, but 
limited originally to $6,000,000. Probable bidders in- 
clude White, Weld & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc., and First 
Boston Corp. 


Savoy Oil Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
July 1 stockholders increased authorized common from 
150,000 shares (par $5) to 300,000 shares (par 25c). 
Shareholders will receive rights to subscribe to 100,000 
shares at not less than $2.50 a share. Remaining shares 
will be optioned to directors at same price. 


Southern Co., New York 
The Southern Co. (to be successor to Commonwealth 
& Southern Corp.) proposes to sell for cash (when 
Commonwealth’s recapitalization plan becomes effec- 
tive) sufficient common stock to realize $10,000,000, to 
be invested in Southern Co.’s subsidiaries and new 
construction. : 


Southern Electric System, Inc. 
May 10 pursuant to substitute plan for retirement af 
preferred stocks of Electric Power & Light Corp., filed 
with SEC common stockholders of Electric Power & 
Light Corp., would be given rights to subscribe to United 
Gas Corp. common stock and stock of the new holding 
company Southern Electric System, Inc. The latter com- 
pany would be formed ‘to hold the stocks of Arkansas 
Power & Light Co., Louisiana Power & Light Co.,.Mis- 
sissippi Power & Light Co., and New Orleans Public 
Service Inc. 


Stetson (John B.) Co., Philadelphia 
July 5 company was reported negotiating for the pur- 
chase of Mallory Hat Co. This transaction and other 
phases of the company’s .expansion program will) it is 
said, necessitate a long-term loan of $2,500,000. 


Sun Chemical Co. 
June 18 reported that company plans early registration 
fund debentures and $1,- 
Shields & Co. as under- 


Of $4,275,000 20-year sinkin 
200,000 preferred stock, wit 
writers. 


Textron, Inc. 


August 1 stockholders will vote on approying an incréase 
in the authorized common stock from, 1,700,000 to 4,000,- 
000 shares, split the common on a two-for-one basis, and 
reduce the authorized convertible preferred stock from 
500,000 to the 200,000 shares now outstanding. Directors 
also would be empowered to seH common stock for-cash, 
services or property, at fheir discretion. Probable un- 
derwriter, Blair & Co. 


Toledo (Ohic) Edison Co. 


May 28 it was reported that a refunding program fs 
contemplated at an early date for this company to be 
followed later by sale at competitive bidding of thé com- 
mon stock now held by Cities Service Power & Light Cd. 


Tucker Corp., Chicago 


July 11 the Securities and Exchange Commission. ap- 
pleted negotiations with an investment house. té. un- 
derwrite an initial public issue of about $20,000,000 to 
finance his venture into the automobile filed with a 
rear-engine passenger car. The name of the investment 
house was not made public but it was stated an an- 
nouncement of the financing would be mace public in 
about eight weeks. 


Union Electric Co. of Missouri 


It is rumored that company contemplates refunding its 
outstanding $90,000,000 3%s of 1971 with lower cost 
obligations. Possible bidders would include Dillon, Read 
& Co. Inc., and Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 


Union Pacific RR. 
May 9 it was reported officials are considering the ques- 
tion of meeting the $100,000,000 first mortgage railroad 
and land grant 4’s due July 1, 1947. However it is felt 
maturity date is too far away to determine now whether 
issue will be paid off in cash or will be refunded. 
company decides to refund through new issue probable 
ot will be Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Halsey, Stuart 

o. Inc. 


@ Union RR. (Pa.) 

Company has applied to ICC for permission to isstte 
$1,500,000 equipment certificates to finance purchase of 
500 hopper cars. Certificates would mature in.10 equal 
annual instalments starting with Sept. 1, 1947. Prob- 
able bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler. 


Union Railroad (Va.) , 
July 23 company, which operates in Allegheny County, 
Pa., has asked the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue. $7,900,060 of first and refunding mort- 
gage bonds, series A, and to redeem two issues maturing 
on Sept. 1. The interest rate of the néw 50-year bands, 
dated Sept. 1, will be determined by competitive bidding, 
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Probable bidders include Drexel & Co.; Halsey, Stuart 


& Co. Inc. 


Verney Corp., Boston, Mass. 
July 3 the management has under consideration the 
simplification of the company’s preferred stock and debt 
Nothing detinite as to the types of securities 
that may be issued has been reached as yet. 
writers may include F. 8S. Mosley & Co.; White, Weld 
& Co.; Ladenburg, Thalmann Corp., and Lee Higginson 


structure. 


Corp. 
Wabash Railway 


May i it was reported that company may possibly re- 
fund its $47,000,000 first mortgage 3%s of 1971 with a 
Possible bidders include Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Inc., and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Waitt & Bond, Inc., Newark, N. J. 
June 12 it was reported company has under considera- 
tion a refinancing program. Announcement expected at 


lower coupon issue. 


ea rly date. 
Waterman Airlines 


July 17 reported company contemplates new financing. 
Company intends to conduct a non-stop air cruise be- 


Under- 


RFC. 


tween New Orleans, San Juan, Puerto Rico and San 
Juan and New York. 


Western Maryland Ry. 


May 22 reported company working on plans to refinance 
$44,901,000 first mortgage 4s. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc: 


@® Western Pacific RR. 


April 11 ICC conditionally authorized company to issue 
$10,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series B, due Jan. 1, 
1981, proceeds to be used to refund a like amount of 
first mortgage 4% bonds due Jan. 1, 1974, and held by 
Interest rate to be specified in bids. 


tors rejected the conditions attached by the ICC but on 
re-hearing the ICC July 19 affirmed its original order. 
Probable bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Shields & Co., and 
Glore, Forgan & C. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh 
June 27 reported corporation expects to complete within 
the next month or so a long-range financing. 


Probable bidders include 


The direc- 


type of securities to be used has not been definitely 


determined, present indications are that it will be a com- 


bination of stock and debentures. 


to pay off a recent $80,000,000 bank loan and for addi- 
tions to working capital. 


Loeb & Co. 


Proceeds will be used 


Probable underwriter, Kuhn, 


White Auto Stores, Inc. 


per share. 
Merrill 


June 24 reported an early registra‘ion of 75,000 shares 
of convertible preferred stock and 50,000 shares of 
common stock expected with First Colony Corp.; 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co.; B. V. Christie & Co.; Courts 
& Co., as underwriters. 
nancing, common being sold by stockholders. 
preferred will be offered at $20 and common at $10 


Preferred represents new fi- 
Expected 


Wisconsin Public Service Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


May 20 it was reported that Standard Gas & Electrie 


While the 


Co. expected to sell at competitive bidding some time 
this year its holdings of 1,099,970 shares of common stock. 
Probable bidders include The Wisconsin Co.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co. 





School of Banking at 
Wisconsin Un. Opens 


_ The School of Banking at the 
University of Wisconsin for the 
Ceniral States opened its second 
annual session at Madison, Wis., 
on July 29, with 130 students in 
attendance. This represents an in- 
crease of 176% in the student body 
over the first session in 1945. The 
school will be in session two 
weeks, running through August 
10. Attendance at three Summer 
sessions is required for gradua-— 
tion. The school has been ap- 
proved by the Veterans Adminis 
tration as an educational facility 
for the training of bankers who 
are veterans eligible under Public 
Law No. 346 as amended. Last 


year 47 students from three states | 


comprised the first freshman class. 
This year 44 of the original stu- 
dent body will return and the 
freshman class this year has been 
limited to 86 students. The entire 
student body of 130 this year come 
from 16 states. Advices from the 
IHinois Bankers Association states: 

“The school is designed to pro— 
vide bankers an opportunity for 
advanced study and research in 
-banking, economic and monetary 
problems. Requirements for ad— 
mission are that the student must 


be a bank officer or have responsi-— 
bilities equal to those performed 
by bank officers. A limited num- 
ber of students from both State 
and Federal banking agencies are 
also eligible for admission. 

“A large measure of credit for 
the rapid development of the 
school is due to the organization 
of the curriculum and the recruit- 
ing of the. faculty by Director 
Prochnow, to the 100% sponsor-— 
ship of the Central States Con- 
ference, and the cooperation of 
the Secretaries of the Bankers As~ 

















sponsorship has made possible the 
fulfillment of the prediction of 
many Mid-Wetern bankers that a 
Summer school of banking could 
be created in the Middle West 
capable of meeting its particular 
requirements and to afford profes-— 
sional training by distinguished 
bankers, economists and attorneys 
in fields of commercial credit, in- 
vestments, banking practice, eco— 
nomics, monetary problems and 
agricultural credit. 

“Among the prominent business 
men and bankers on the faculty 
are John W. Barriger, President 
of the Monon Railroad; M. S. 
Szymezak, Member, Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve Sys-— 
tem; Cyril B. Upham, Deputy 
Comptroller of the Currency; Dr. 
Woodlief Thomas, Director, Divi- 
sion of Research and Statistics, 
Board of Governors, Federal Re- 
serve System, and Irvin L. Porter, 
Vice-President and Director, The 
First National Bank of Chicago. 

“The school is operated under 
the sponsorship of the Central 
States Conference. The Confer-— 
ence comprises the Bankers Asso-— 
ciations of the following states: 
Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, No. Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, So. Dakota, Wisconsin. 
Eugen P. Gum, Secretary, Okla-— 
homa Bankers Association, is 
President of the Conference this 
year. 

“The administrative officers of 
the school are: Edwin B. Fred, 
President, University of Wiscon— 
sin; Fayette H. Elwell, Dean, 
School of Commerce, University 
of Wisconsin; Director, Herbert V. 
Prochnow, Vice-President, First 
National Bank of Chicago, and 
Registrar, Wall G. Coapman, Sec-— 
retary, Wisconsin Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 





sociations in these 16 states. This 


SITUATIONS WANTED 











Experienced Trader 
Bonds — Unlisted Securities 


.Desires new connection with member 


firm in Trading Dept. Also controls 

some institutional business. Box N 82, 

mmercial & Financial Chronicle, 25 
Place, New York 8, N. Y. 


TRADER 


Experienced trader in listed stocks and 
bends. Forty-three years old with twenty 
years’ experience. Capable of managing 
Unlisted Department. Box L 81, Com- 
mercial & Financial Chronicle, 25 Park 
Place, New’ York 8, N. Y. 

















underwrite and distribute. 








INVESTMENT BANKING EXECUTIVE 


Advertiser is interested in securing position calling for re- 
lieving partners or officers of securities firm of managing 
office or other responsibili ies and preparation of business 
producing letters and sales literature. Capable of handling 
meritorious business proposition at its initial stage and de- 
veloping it step by step to a point where it is suitable ‘to 
Excellent background. Please 
address advertiser: Box L25, Commercial & Financial Chron- 
1 §©6icle, 25 Park Place, New York 8, N.Y. 














Plans for Ending UNRRA 


In spite of the appeal to Pres- 
ident Truman by several national 
organizations for United States 
action to assure the continuance 
of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration for 
at least another year from next 
December, diplomatic informants 
made known on July 27 that this 
country, Canada and Great Britain 
have agreed to go through with 
the original plan to end the re- 
lief organization completely after 
the first quarter of 1947. The de- 
cision, as Associated Press Wash- 
ington advices point out, reaffirms 
policies of the nations from which 
UNRRA draws its chief support. 
William L. Clayton, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State said informally 





that it was believed that the 
emergency relief problem involved 
in food shortages was nearly at an 
| end, and that improved harvests 
on every continent have made ex- 
tension of UNRRA beyond early 
next year unnecessary. 


On the other hand, according to 
Washington advices to the New 
York “Times,” organizations which 
made the appeal to the President 
for continuation of organized 
world relief viz: Americans United, 
the American Jewish Congress, 
American Veterans Committee, the 
CIO, the Friends Committee on 
National Legislation, Union for 
Democratic Action, Women’s in- 
ternational League for Peace and 
Freedom and the Nationa! 
Women’s Trade Union League— 
pointed out that the need for food 
relief in Europe and Asia would 
continue through 1947 since many 
of the recipient countries would 
be unable either to feed them- 
selves or pay for the food essen- 
tial to their needs by that time. 


The “Times” has also reported 
on July 27 that expected termina- 
tion of UNRRA this year is arous- 
ing considerable confusion and in- 
decision among food trade leaders 
regarding future operation of the 
famine relief export program, it 
was learned yesterday. Unable to 
plan their own long-term sched- 
ules while so large a section of 
world demand is uncertain and 
the new requirements of the vari- 
ous nations is unknown, industry 
leaders are urging prompt clarifi- 
cation of the situation and are 
looking to the Departments of 
State, Commerce and Agriculture 
to provide a positive policy. 

Future relief operations, the As- 
sociated Press reported, probably 





will be handled on a national 


basis with the United Nations tak- 
ing over such activities as han- 
dling of displaced persons in Eu- 
rope, reconstruction in bankrupt 
areas and health problems. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


*NCORPORATEO 








RZ 


111 Fifth Avenue( Fj e New York 3, N. Y. 


164TH COMMON DIVIDEND 

A regular dividend of Seventy-five Cents 
(75¢) per share has been declared upon the 
Common Stock and Common Stock B of 
THE AMERICAN Tospacco COMPANY, pay- 
able in cash on September 3, 1946, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
August 9, 1946. Checks will be mailed. 

EpmunNp A. Harvey, Treasurer 
July 30, 1946 





COMMON 
DIVIDEND 


NUMBER 
164 





At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
held July 29, 1946, a dividend of 
thirty-seven and one-half cents (37%éc) 
per share was declared on the Common 
Stock of the Company, payable Septem- 
ber 16, 1946, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business August 21, 
1946. Checks will be mailed. 


RICHARD ROLLINS 


July 29, 1946. Secretary 














DIVIDEND No. 146 


An interim dividend of fifty cents 

(50¢) per share has been declared 

on the capital stock of The Borden 

Company, payable September 3, 

1946, to stockholders of record at 

the close of business August 12, 1946. 
E. L. NOETZEL 


Treasurer 


July 30, 1946 

















Dividend 


Notice CO 
BURLINGTON 


MILLS CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation 
has declared the following regular divi- 
dends: 


4% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$1 per share 


3%2% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
87 Ya cents per share 


3Y%a% CONVERTIBLE SECOND 
PREFERRED STOCK 
87 cents per share 


COMMON STOCK ($1 par value) 
25 cents per share 


Each dividend is payable September 1, 
1946, to Stockholders of record at the 
close of business August 8, 1946, 














WILUAM S, COULTER, Secretary 








DIVIDEND NOTICES 









BUTLER BROTHERS ) 





oe 

a 

s 
* 





7 
4eav* 


The Board of Directors has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of One Dol- 
lar and twelve and a half cents ($1.1244) 
re share on Cumulative Pref 
Stock, 444% Series, and a dividend of 
Twenty five cents (25c)per share on Com- 
mon Stock, both paya September 1, 
1946, to holders of record at the close of 
business August 1, 1946. Checks will 
be mailed. 
Epwin 0. Wack ~ 
Secretary 


ain 
an 


July 23, 1946 


>. 
Le! 








EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


S 


Cleveland, Ohio ; 


DIVIDEND NO. 86 


The Board of Directors 
of Eaton Manufacturing 
Company has declared a dividend of 
Seventy-five Cents (75c) per share on 
the outstanding common stock of the 
Company, payable August 24, 1946, 
to shareholders of record at the close 
of business August 6, 1946, 


H. C. STUESSY 
Secretary & Treasurer 





July 26, 
1946 






























OTIS 


ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND No. 191 

ComMMON Divwenp No. 155 
A quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the Preferred Stock and 
a dividend of 35¢ per share on 
the no par value Common Stock: ‘ 
have been declared, payable 
September 20, 1946, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on August 22, 1946, 


Checks will be mailed. 
C. A. SANFORD, Treasurer 
New York, July 24, 1946. 


ne U2" TENNESSEE 


SLNWESSEE CORPORATION, ORPORATION 


A dividend of 25¢ per share has been 
declared, payable September 25, 1946, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 5, 1946. 





——_—_———- 

















61 Broadway . B. McGEE 
New York 6, N. Y. J Geantbaes. 
July 23, 1946. 











THE BUCKEYE PIPE LINE 
COMPANY 


30 Broad Street 
New York, N. Y., July 29, 1946. 
The Board of Directors of this Company has 
this day declared a dividend of Twenty =} 
Cents per share on ‘the outstanding capi 
stocks, payable September 14, 1946 to share- 
holders of record at the close of business 
August 16, 1946. 
Cc. O. BELL, Secretary. 











AME UNI“£ED CORPOKATION 
$3 CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK .; 
The Board of Directors of The United Cor- 
poration has declared a dividend of $7.50 per 
Share, on account of arrears, upon the out- 
standing $3 Cumulative Preference Stock, pay- 
able August 14, 1946, to the holders of record 
at the close of business August 5, 1946. 
THOMAS H. STACY, Secretary. 
Wilmington, Delaware 
July 24, 1946 
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The Washingt 


on Sideshow 


By SIEGFRIED FROHLICH 
Research Department, L. D. Sherman & Co. 
Writer calls attention to difficulties and red tape arising from 
numerous regulatory commissions in Washington and urges elimina- 
tion of many as means of restoring representative government. 
Many years ago, our forefathers, with uncanny foresight, con- 


ceived our government by the people. They 


messes of hu- 
man nature, 
and to prevent 
abuses by 
those in 

wer, they 

rilliantly 
ereated a sys- 
tem of checks 
and balances 
through the 
divisionof 
government 
into legisla- 
tive, adminis- 
trative and 
judicial 
branches. Mr. 
Lincoln, in his 
famous Gettysburg address, fer- 
vently pleaded “that Government 
by the people may not perish from 
this earth.” 


If the framers of the Constitu- 
tion could return to earth today, 
they would hardly recognize the 
instrument of government they 
had so wisely created. They had 
vested the legislative functions in 
the Congress. Today we find 
Agencies, Authorities, Boards, 
Commissions, Administrators, Ex- 
peditors, etc., all vested with semi- 
judicial powers. They were au- 
thorized to make rules and regu- 
lations to enforce laws enacted by 
the Congress, and they did with a 
vengeance. The maze of regula- 
tions is bewildering and compli- 
ance with them frequently neces- 
sitates special clerical staffs. Ac- 
countants, tax attorneys and con- 
sultants are required to rescue 
the layman floundering helplessly 
in the dismal swamp. Valuable 
time is wasted to fill out miles of 


Siegfried Frohlich 


recognized the weak- 





forms and the cost of obeying our 
laws is steadily mounting. 

Why? No reasonable person 
finds fault with the laws enacted 
by the majority of our representa- 
tives in the Congress. But one can- 
not help feeling that the adminis- 
tration of these laws could be 
materially simplified. Time and 
money could be saved to the tax 
payers through the elimination of 
overlapping agencies and the con- 
traction of political interference in 
the normal processes of our econ- 
omy, through reduction in the cost 
of government and through rec- 
ognition of the fact that the pur- 
pose of representative govern- 
ment is to govern for the benefit 


of all the people and not to cater 
to well organized minorities for 
the purpose of facilitating re- 
election. 

Wake up America! The Con- 
gressional elections this fall and 
the Presidential election in 1948 
provide you with an opportunity 
to be heard. Go to the polls with 
a firm mind and a loud voice. 
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contents see page 607. 
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Firm Trading Markets 


FOREIGN SECURITIES 
CARL MARKS & CO. Inc. 


Teletype—N. Y. 1-971 





50 Broad Street 











FOREIGN SECURITIES 
SPECIALISTS 


AFFILIATE: CARL MARKS & CO. Inc. CHICAGO — 


New York 4, N. Y. 




















A. & G. J. Caldwell 
Thompson’s Spa Inc. 
Merrimac Hat Corp. 

Lithomat Corporation 

Worcester Trans. Assoc. 
American Felt Co. 
Schoellkopf Hutton & Pomeroy 
Linn Mfg. 


Ralph F. Carr & Co., Inc. 


31 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Boston New York Teletype 
Hubbard 6442 Hanover 2-7913 BS 328 


We specialize in all 


Insurance and Bank Stocks 
Industrial Issues 
Investment Trust Issues 
Public Utility Stocks and Bonds 
TEXTILE SECURITIES 
Securities with a New Eng. Market 


Frederick C. Adams & Co. 


Specialists in 
New England Unlisted Securities 
24 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 10 
Established in 1922 
Tel. HANcock 8715 Tele. BOston 22 











Grinnell 
Sunshine Consolidated 
Pressurelube, Inc. 
U. S. Radiator, Pfd. 
Plomb Tool 


W. T. BONN & CO. 


120 Broadway New York 5 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-0744 
Bell Teletype NY 1-886 





ATTRACTIVE 
LOW PRICED 
GROWTH 
SECURITIES 


Eastern Engineering Company 
Common & Preferred 


Fleetwood-Airflow, Inc. 


AMOS TREAT & Co. 


40 Wall St. New York 5, N. Y. 
BO 9-4613 Tele NY 1-1448 














Considering 31/2% Rate for Foreign Loans 


National Advisory Council expected to decide shortly on rate set 
by Export-Import Bank on accommodations to foreign countries 
for development purposes. Italian and Czechoslovak credits still 


hanging fire. 


WASHINGTON, July 29—The National Advisory Council is ex- 
pected to decide shortly on a new interest rate for Export-Import 


Bank foreign loans for develop-® 


ment purposes. The Bank has been 
advocating 342% on the theory 
that such a rate is necessary if 
the Bank is to operate on a con- 
servative, self-sustaining basis. In 
fact the Export-Import Bank all 
along has advocated the 3%% 
rate for all its loans, including re- 
construction loans, but was over- 
ruled on this point as a result of 
the position taken by Mr. Harry 
D. White while Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

In recent weeks the NAC work- 
ing committee has had the matter 
under consideration and has stud- 
ied trends in market interest 
rates. Commerce Department and 
Treasury staff members concluded 
that a 3% rate for development 
loans would be justified, but 
other departmental staff members 
favored the higher rate. Treasury 
staff members of the working 
committee were reversed by Sec- 
retary of the Treasury John Sny- 
der, after discussing the matter 
with Mr. Wm. McChesney Martin, 
Chairman of Export-Import Bank. 
It therefore seems assured that the 
34%2% rate will be accepted as 
NAC policy for developmental 
loans. 


The question is merely whether 
the Bank should be more or less 
conservative. Its officials are 
anxious to avoid the risk of hav- 
ing to come before Congress ad- 
mitting substantial losses on op- 
erations at any future time. The 
Bank has had some losses to date, 








but not net losses an overall op- 
erations. Of course, there is no 
actuarial basis for establishing the 
risk factor in its loans, officials 
state. 

A loan to Italy, which was dis- 
cussed extensively by the Na- 
tional Advisory Council some 
time ago, is at present marking 
time, pending the results of the 
Paris peace conference, The Ex- 
port-Import Bank recently com- 
pleted negotiations with Czecho- 
slovakia for a $50,000,000 loan, but 
the matter is still held open pend- 
ing a mutual exchange of assur- 
ances on trade policy. Czecho- 
slovakia, which does not at this 
time wish to negotiate a trade 
agreement with the United States, 
desires assurance of most favored 
nation treatment, and the State 
Department in turn wants similar 
guaranties from Czechoslovakia in 
view of the trend in Eastern Eur- 
ope to orient trade toward Mos- 
cow. A recent example of this is 
said to be the mission which 
Czechoslovakia sent to Russia for 
the purchase of arms on credit. 
This occurred at a time when large 
quantities of arms, including many 
of Czecholovak manufacture, are 
being destroyed in Germany, ac- 
cording to a Czechoslovak inform- 
ant. 

Export-Import Bank is also 
working on credits to Brazil and 
Chile. 


Early in September, Chairman 
Martin of the Export-Import Bank 


Trading Markets in 


Ceraseal Chemical Corp. 


Consolidated Industries, Inc. 


General Panel Corp. 


Higgins, Inc. 


Kobbé, Gearhart & Company 


INCORPORATED 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 
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TELEPHONE 
REcror 2-3600 


NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 5 


PHILADELPHIA TELEPHONE 
ENTERPRISE 6015 


BELL TELETYPE 
NEW YORK 1-576 


plans to visit various European 
countries. He is to be accompan- 
ied by the Bank’s Vice-President 
and Economic Advisor, August 
Maffry, and by its General Coun- 
sel, Hawthorne Arey. 


Credits to Aid Philippines 
Finland, 4 Other Countries 


Dollar credit arrangements to- 
taling $39,000,000 have been com- 
pleted with six countries to expe- 
dite their purchase of United 
States surplus war property over- 
seas, the Office of the Foreign 
Liquidation Commissioner an- 
nounced, 


Countries to receive credit un- 
der the recently-concluded agree- 
ments are the Philippines, Turkey, 
Finland, Lebanon, Iran, and 
Ethiopia. One of the major obsta- 
cles in overseas surplus disposal, 
FLC pointed out, has been the 
shortage of,dollars in foreign coun~ 
tries, and these credit terms are 
expected to help overcome that 
problem as well as foster sales to 
aid reconstruction abroad. The 
advices from the FLC added: 


“Under the provisions of these 
agreements for U. S. surplus pur- 
chased prior to January 1, 1948, 
the Philippine Government has 
been alloted a credit of $10 mil- 
lion, Turkey and Finland $10 mil- 
lion each, Lebanon $5 million, 
Iran $3 million and Ethiopia 
$1 million. 
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Transportation and Finance 
As Citizenship Responsibilities 


By J. SPENCER SMITH* 
President, Tenafly Trust Company 


Bank executive, in urging participation of citizens in government, 
stresses importance of transportation and finance in our economic 
life. Says we should aim our shafts at causes and not the effects 
we criticize or disapprove. Holds since transportation and finance 
underly everything we do, both must be subject to regulation for 
public benefit and it is function of government to prevent monop- 
oly in each field. Denies public control connotes public ownership. 


A few months ago His Holiness, the Pope, in addressing a group 
of women, stressed the fact that in this day and generation, and 


particularly e 


in a democ- 
racy where 
women pos- 
sessed the 
right to vote, 
a responsibil- 
ity was im- 
posed upon 
them to see 
that they met 
their obliga- 
tions as free 
citizens. To 
say the least, 
this expres- 
sion on the 
part of His 
Holiness was 
very timely. We, as men, have 
even a greater responsibility im- 
posed upon us because our con- 
tacts and experiences in life are 
apt to be on a broader scale than 
those of housewives and career 
women. 


J. Spencer Smith 


*An address by Mr. Smith be- 
fore the Rotary Club of Newark, 
N. J., July 23, 1946. 








That things are not to our liking 
is self evident, and when I say 
“to our liking”, I think this can 
be said of every class of society. 
There is not a meeting of minds 
between capital and labor, nor 
between statesmen of different 
nations. All is not well within the 
atmosphere that envelopes our 
civilization. 

Probably what is uppermost in 
everyone’s mind, and, certainly, 
the hope within their breast, is 
that a way might be found to 
establish an enduring peace be- 
tween the nations of the world. 
And while statesmen strive to ac- 
complish this laudable and most 
desirable end, there also are prob- 
lems that require settlement with- 
in the borders of our own coun- 
try. 

Both capital and labor maintain 
that they are fighting for eco- 
nomic security. I think it is trite 
to say that all of us are seeking 
economic security. In our en- 


(Continued on page 666) 





Who Gets the Consumer’s Dollar? 


The “Guaranty Survey,” published by the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, lays popular fallacy that capital gets more than half 
to mistaken notions concerning known facts of our economic sys- 
tem. Says U. S. census figures are misinterpreted. Holds returns 
to labor more than six times that of capital. 


“It would be interesting to know to what extent the industrial 
disputes that have done the country such incalculable harm in recent 


months, and that show some signs® 


of breaking out again in the not 
distant future, are attributable to 
radically mistaken notions con- 
cerning the known facts of our 
economic system. A popular poll 
reported recently in the press in— 
dicates that, in nearly three cases 
out of four, the ‘man on the street’ 
who has an opinion on the sub- 
ject believes that ‘capital’ receives 
a larger share of the products of 
industry than labor—that, after all 
other costs are paid, ‘capital’ gets 
more than half of what is left, 
and labor less than half,” states 
the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York in the current issue of 
“The Guaranty Survey,’ its 
monthly review of business and 
financial conditions in this coun- 
try and abroad, published today. 


Misreading the Census Figures 


“The apparently prevalent idea 
that capital rather than labor re- 
ceives the major share may be 
due in part to careless or biased 
reading of the available data,” 
“The Survey” continues. “Wages 
in manufacturing industries 
amount to considerably less than 
half of the ‘value added by manu- 








facture’ as reported in the Bien-— 
nial Census of Manufactures. In 
1939, the last census year, wages 
totaled $9.1 billion, or less than 
37% of the value added by manu- 
facture. Value added by manu- 
facture is defined as value of 
products less cost of materials, 
containers, fuel and purchased 
electric energy and, in recent 
years, cost of contract work. Hasty 
consideration might lead to the 
conclusion that these costs, to-— 
gether with wages, represent ap-— 
proximately the total cost of pro- 
duction and that the value added 
by manufacture therefore meas-— 
ures the return to labor plus the 
return to capital. If this were the 
case, the return to capital would 
in fact be considerably larger 
than the return to labor. 

“This is so far from being the 
case that the unadjusted census 
figures are worse than useless as 
a measure of the distribution of 
the consumer’s dollar in manufac- 
turing industries. The cost clas- 
sifications just mentioned do not 
include taxes, depreciation, deple- 
tion or miscellaneous costs. The 


(Continued on page 667) 


Let Minors 
Be Employed! 


By ROGER W. BABSON 

Mr. Babson, in calling attention to 
increased juvenile delinquency, lays 
blame to coddling of young people. 
Advocates repeal of state laws pro- 
hibiting employment of minors and 
recommends instilling habits of 
work by our public schools, 
churches and other social institu- 
tions. 

Gloucester, Mass., like most com- 
munities, is having trouble with ju- 
venile delinquency. It shows here 
especially in the breaking open 
of summer 
cottages and 
u‘noccupied 
buildings. In 
Wellesley, 
Massachusetts 
where I spend 
most of the 
year, it has 
been evident 
in the ruth- 
less destruc- 
tion of school 
property for 
which there is 
absolutely no 
excuse, 


Roger W. Babson 


Parents Are Blamed 


The police and school depart- 
ments put the blame upon par- 
ents. They state that too many 
parents are either at work — or 
else out on parties, etc. — while 
the children are running fast and 


loose throughout the town. Per- 
haps this criticism is justified, but 
it should be remembered that the 
parents are paying the salaries of 


(Continued on page 665) 
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The Financial Situation 




















Price control of a sort has been re-established. The New 
Dealers, the economic planners, the advocates of government 
management and control of everything, the semi-totalitar- 
ians in our midst have in that sense and in that degree won 
a victory. Who won the political victory — which was, of 
course, the real prize in the struggle recently coming to a 
close, or at all events moving to another stage in Washing- 
ton—remains for time to disclose. But the OPA has been 
revived and is again making the welkin ring with “direc- 
tives,” free advice, false philosophy and well-simulated 
shouts of victory. Its wings have been clipped a little, its 
former head who had won the enmity of many members 
of Congress is gone, and it has lost ground to other govern- 
ment bodies, but there it is in a state of great agitation and 
activity. 

Uncertainty! 

The characteristic feature of the situation which con- 
fronts the practical business man in the circumstances cre- 
ated by all this is uncertainty. No indications of ‘“‘toughness”’ 
on the part of OPA, no multiplicity of rules by which it 
must henceforth live, no guesses about the attitude of the 
newly appointed “Decontrol Board,” and no assurance from 
any living person or any governmental authority can do very 
much to reduce this uncertainty. The passage of time may 
in one measure or another afford a basis for estimating what 
is most likely to be done next. The fact remains, however, that 
restrictions which have been by law imposed upon price 
control officials are difficult of interpretation and even more 
difficult of practical application in many cases, and so long 
as this is true these restraints may well mean very much 
less real relief than would appear on the surface. 

In any event, the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 

(Continued on page 664) 








| From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 

Members of Congress are getting away from here this week. 
We have heard, and so have you, that Mr. Truman may call them 
back in extra session. If he does, to get a quorum, he will have to 
send the sergeant-at-arms, all over the United States. 

The members are frightened. What they had feared would hap- 
pen after a war and the inevitable disillusionment, has set in. The 
unrest of the Sa 
people had 



































'homa. In Texas, the situation 





not been ap-— 
parent in the 
earlier pri- 
maries. In- 
cumbent after 
incumbent 
was renomi- 
nated, wheth- 
er in the Re—- 
publican or 
the Demo- 
cratic party. 
The incum- 
bents were 
getting smug 
and by the 
same token, 
the Republicans were wondering 
whether all this highly touted 
stuff about their capturing the 
House in November, was true or 
not. Invariably in the past, a 
turnover in Congress was pre- 
saged in the primaries. That turn- 
over was not being reflected. 
Then bingo! all hell seems to 





Carlisle Bargeron 





have broken lose. Incumbents, 


'some of them household names, 


were knocked off in Montana, in 
Mirnesota, in Georgia and Okla- 





had been so menacing that two 
old-timers were afraid to run 
again. However, those who did 
run, seem to have come through. 

But the protest against the 
existing order has become quite 
plain. The ideologists give their 
particular reasons for Talmadge’s 
comeback in Georgia. The fact 
is that it was a vote against the 
existing so-called Liberal order. 
The governor, Ellis Arnall, who 
has had considerable favorable 
publicity in the East and who has 
in Georgia been looked upon as 
seeking a job somewhere up here, 
was the issue. There were thou— 
sands of people who wanted to 
vote for Carmichael but he was 
Arnall’s man. 

It will come as a tremendous 
surprise to many Easterners that 
Arnall was looked upon by the 
Georgians as as much of a dema- 
gogue as Talmadge. A distinct 
example is cited. Once, Arnall, 
who is a good lawyer himself and 
who needed no legal advice on 
the subject, in flaming newspaper 

(Continued on page 667) 
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_F. R. Board Reports Expanded Production 


In summary of business and financial conditions, reports increased 
factory output, large retail buying, and further price rises. Sees 
bank reserve positions tightening, and reports $3 billions decline 
in government bond holdings by banks, with further expansion of 


commercial loans. 


In. the August issue of the Federal Reserve Bulletin, published 
by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, there will 





appear the following summary of > 


business and financial conditions 
in the United States based upon 
statistics for June and the first 
half of July, 1946: 

With settlement of major indus- 
trial disputes, output at factories 
and mines increased sharply in 
June. Retail trade was in excep- 
tionally largé volume in June and 
the early part of July. Prices of 
agricultural commodities rose 
sharply in the first half of July 
following the lapse of Federal 
controls, and prices of industrial 
commodities showed some further 
rise. 

Industrial Production 

The Board’s seasonally adjust- 
ed index of industrial production 
rose from 159% of the 1935-39 av- 
| erage in May to 170 in June. This 
compares with earlier postwar 
highs of 168 in November and in 
March. Most of the increase from 
May to June reflected sharp ad- 
vances in output of coal and of 
iron and steel after settlement of 
the coal strike. 

Output of durable manufactures 
increased about 10% in June, re- 
flecting chiefly the recovery of 
iron and steel output from the 
sharply reduced May rate. Steel 
mill activity advanced from 44% 
of capacity at the end of May to 
87% of capacity at the end of 
June and in July rose somewhat 
further to a rate of 89% during 
the current week. Output of non- 
ferrous metals and of machinery 
showed moderate gains in June, 
largely reflecting settlement of 
wage disputes in these industries, 





and production of stone, clay and 
glass products recovered from the 
low May level. Lumber produc- 
tion showed about the. usual sea- 
sonal increase. 

Output of nondurable goods as 
a group showed little change from 
May to June, with a further de- 
cline in manufactured food out- 
put offset in the total by mod- 
erate gains in most other lines. 
Meat production under Federal 
inspection dropped further in 
June to a rate about 80% of the 
1935-39 average, but rose sharply 
after the lapse of price controls 
on June 30. Output at textile 
mills continued to advance slight- 
ly in June and was at a level 10% 
above a year ago. There were 
slight gains in activity in the 
paper, chemical, petroleum and 
rubber products industries. 

‘Minerals output rose 23% as 





coal and metals production show- 
ed sharp gains Wiu .: 


BUSINESS INDEXES OF BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
100 for factory employment and payrolls; 
1923-25 average=—100 for construction contracts; 
1935-39 average — 100 for all other series. 
Adjusted for 
—Seasonal Variation— 
1946——— 


1939 average = 
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+170 
+175 
7192 


+161 
+141 


Industrial production— 
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' Total Oa 
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Freight carloadings 133 
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Department store sales, value 
Department store stocks, value * 


*Data not yet availab‘e. +Preliminary. 


NOTE—Production, carloadings- and department store.sales indexes based 
To convert durable manufactures; 


averages. 


indexes to points in otal index, shown 


durable by .379, nondurable by .469 and minerals by .152. 

Construction contract indexes based on three-month moving averages, 
at second month, of F. W. Dodge data for 37 Eastern States. 
value figures, shown in Federal Reserve Chart Bock, multiply total by $410,269,000, 


residential by $184,137,000 and atl other by 


Employment index, without Seasonal adjustment, and payrolls index compiled by 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


ment of wage disputes, and crude 
petroleum production advanced 
further to a new record rate un- 
der the pressure of exceptionally 
large demand for petroleum prod- 
ucts. 
Construction 
Value of construction contract 
awards, according to the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, declined in 
June, following a sharp rise dur- 
ing the past year. Residential 
awards were reduced by one- 
fourth from the _ record level 
reached in May, while those for 
nonresidential construction show- 
ed only slight declines. 


Employment 


Employment in nonagricultural 
establishments continued to ad- 
vance in June, after allowance for 
seasonal changes, reflecting large 
increases in mining and construc- 
cion and a slight gain in manutac- 
turing. The number of. persons 
unemployed, other than students 
looking for summer jobs, showed 
little change from May to June. 


Distribution 


first half of July. Member bank 
reserve positions fluctuated’ some- 
what as Treasury balances at the 
Reserve Banks were built up and 
drawn down around the security 
redemption dates of June 1, June 
15, and July_1. Reserve positions 
tightened generally during. the 
eriod as a whole, however, re- 
lecting both the shift of deposits 
from Treasury balances tq private 
accounts accompanying security 
retirement and cash redemption 
of about $800 -miltions of govern- 
ment sécurities held by the Re- 
serve Banks. Drains on bank re- 
serves were met by purchases o‘ 
about $1 billion of government se- 
curities by the Reserve System. 
Holdings of government securi- 
ties at reporting banks declined 
further by $3 billions in June and 
the first half of July, reflecting 
the sale of these securities to the 
Reserve Banks as well as cash 
redemption by the Treasury. 
Loans for purchasing and carrying 
government securities showed fur- 
ther declines. Commercial and 
industrial loans expanded consid- 
erably at banks outside New York 
City and real estate and other 
loans continued to increase. 


Plans for Exchange of 


Argentina Internal Bonds 
Aavices as follows have come 
to us under date of July 25, from 
R. F. Loree, Chairman of the 
Foreign Exchange Committee: 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York has received the following 
cablegram, dated July 23, from 





Department store sales in June, 
after allowance for seasonal 
changes, were the largest on rec- 
ord, and in the first half of July | 
sales showed about the usual sea- 
sonal decline. 

Loadings of railroad revenue 
freight increased sharply in June, 
following interruptions to ship- 
ments in April and May as a re- 
sult of industrial disputes. All 
classes of freight shared in the 
rise. After a temporary decline in 
the week of July 4, there was a 
further rise and in the middle of 
the. month coal, livestock, forest 
products, and less than carload 
lot shipments exceeded those dur- 
ing the same period last year. 


Commodity Prices 


Prices of farm products and 
foods advanced sharply during 
the first half of July after the 
lapse of Federal price controls. 
Subsequently prices of grains and 
some foods declined somewhat 
while prices of livestock advanced 
further. Prices of hides, cotton 
goods, newsprint, lumber, lead, 
and zine also increased in July. 


Bank Credit 


Treasury operations in connec- 
tion with retirement of maturing 
obligations and quarterly income 
tax collections dominated bank 
developments in June and the 
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on daily 
minerals 
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nondurable manufactures and 
in Federal Reserve Chart Book, 


centered 
To convert indexes to 


$226,132,000. 


the Banco Central de la Republica, 
Argentina, Buenos Aires: 

“We have pleasure in inform- 
ing you that in accordance with 
decree of the 20th instant Banco 
Central will from first to Aug. 14, 
1946 inclusive exchange the out- 
standing 4% Credito Argentino 
Interno bonds for new bonds 
yielding 3% interest per annum 
and with a 0.75% sinking fund in 
the proportion to be announced ‘n 
due course, Those holders of 4% 
bonds wishing tc receive cash re- 
payment should ask for: it within 
the period ment oned above anc 
will receive the resvect.ve amount 
as from Aug. 15, 1946 plus ‘nter- 
est accrued. Those who will not 
apply for repayment within that 
period shall be considered as ac- 
cepting the exchange but shall 
not be entitled to the premium 
that may be decided upon. Na- 
tional .-Government shall _ offer 
simultaneously for public sub- 
scription new Credito Argentino 
Interno bonds with similar char- 
acteristics to be used for finan- 
cial* the redemption of foreign 
indebtedness for meeting any pos- 
sible applications for cash repay- 
ment of the 4% bonds and de- 
fraying expenses in. respect of 
this exchange operation. We shall 
inform you in due course of sub- 
scription terms.” 

Later advices (July 29) from 
Mr. Loree, announced a cable- 
gram July 25 from the Argentine 
Certroa]l Bonk as follows: 

“Reverting ours of 23rd instant 
we inform you of conditions of 
conversion 4% bonds called for 
redemption and subscription to 
new Credito Argentino Interno 
Conversion 3% 1946 Loan. For 
every 100 pesos nominal value of 
4% bonds 108.50 pesos nominal 
value new 3% bonds will be sur- 
rendered from August 1 to August 
7 and 108.20 pesos nominal value 
from August 8 to August 14 inelu- 
sive. -Bonds not presented within 
Neriods mentioned will be con- 
sidered as exchanged in propor- 
tion- 108 pesos of new bonds for 
every 100 of those being redeemed. 


Price for cash subscriptions to 
Series F new bonds has been fixed 
at 92.60 pesos from August 1 to 
August 7; at 92.80 pesos from Au- 
gust.8 to August 14 inclusive. Lo- 
cal banks will take care of con- 
version abroad through their cor- 
respondents.” 





-*Presumably should be “finan- 
cing.” 


strategic and ciicitcal,”’ and to. ac- 
cumulate such materials, as well 
as to rotate and dispose of stocks. 
Disposition of stocks is subject to 
the condition, however, according 
to advices of July 9 and 10 from 
Washington to the “Journal of 
Commerce,” that six months’ no- 
tice be given to Congress. 

The President affixed his signa- 
ture to the bill despite his objec- 
tion to’a provision carried therein 





applying the “Buy American” Act 
of 1933 to proposed purchases. As| 
indicated in Associated Press ac- 
counts from Washington July 23: 

The “Buy-American” Act re- 
quires that only articles produced 
Or manufactured from materials 
originating in the United States 
shall be purchased for public use. 
The: Act also provides, however, 
that exceptions to this rule may 
be made when American pur- 
chases are determined “to be in- 
consistent with the public interest 
or the cost to be unreasonable.” 

The President asserted that ths 
“Buy-American” provisions will 
“not only materially increase the 
, cost of the proposed stockpiles but 
will tend to defeat the conserva- 
tion and strategic objectives of the 
| bill by further depleting our al- 
ready inadequate underground re- 
serves of strategic materials.” 

As finally approved, the legisla- 
tion gives the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s procurement division au- 
thority for actually buying reserve 
supplies. Purchasing will prob- 
ably be done, said July 9 Wash- 
ington advices to the “Journal of 
Commerce” with the aid of Re- 
construction Finance Corpora- 
tion’s Office of Metals Reserve 
and Rubber Development Cor- 
poration. 

The advices pointed out that the 
three-man Army-Navy Munitions 
Board is now headed by a civilian 
ehairman, Richard. R. Deupree, 
who is also Board Chairman of the 
Proctor & Gamble Co. Other 
members are Undersecretary of 
War,..Kenneth C. Royall and As- 
Sistant Navy Secretary W. John 
Kenney. 

Advices to the “Journal of Com- 
merce” continued: 

Because the new legislation will 
encourage purchases in this coun- 
try, Administration leaders and 
industry groups have pointed out 
that. its effect will be to increase 
competition between Government 
and industry in the procurement 
of critically scarce materials. 


Moreover, an important task of 
the ANMB will be to coordinate 
stockpiling policy with the dis- 

osal of metals and minerals as 
now conducted by the Office of 
| Metals Reserve. When the Board 
has determined quantities of each 
material to be stockpiled it will 
probably take over surplus inven- 
tories, now held by OMR, up to 
the amount required for stock- 
piling purposes. 

Until now OMR has maintained 
some degree of flexibility in 
stockpile releases. When indus- 
trial users required certain met- 
als, for example, the OMR would 
make the release and replenish 
the stockpile at a later date. In- 
dustrial circles fear that this pol- 
icy of flexibility will not be main- 
tained by the ANMB, since it is 
primarily a military agency. 

President Truman’s statement 
with the signing of the bill fol- 
lows: 











“T have today signed the Strate- 
gic and Critical Materials Stock- 





President Signs Stockpiling Bill— 
Chijects io “Buy American” Provision 


Under a bill passed by both Houses of Congress on July 9 and 
signed by President Truman on July 23 provision is made for the ~ 
stockpiling of strategic ma erials in face of strong objection on the 
part of some industrial. circles. The measure authorizes the Secre- 
taries of War, the Navy and the Interior, “acting jointly through the 
agency of the Army and Navy Munitions Board,” to “determine from 
time to time, which materials are -- < 


piling Act because it is important - 
to the nationai interest that this 
government have the power to ac- 
quire stockpiles. 

“it is only because of the over- 
riding importance of tuis purpose 
that I am able to overcome my | 
reluctance to signing a bill which 
a on — application to stock- 
pile purchases of the provisi 
of Title III of the Act ok Milbch 3. 
1933 (47 Stat. 1520), known as the 
Buy American Act. Those provi- 
sions will not only materially in- 
crease the cost of the proposed 
stockpiles but will tend to defeat 
the conservation and s.rategic ob- 
jectives of the bill by further de- 
pleting our already inadequate 
underground reserves of strategic 
materials. Furthermore, there can 
be a serious conflict between 
those provisions and the foreign 
economic policy which this Gov- 
ernment is actively pursuing. It 
also seems to me that the applica- 
tion of the Buy American Act may 
frequently hamper the effective 
achievement of the essential pur- 
pose of the legislation which is to 
enlarge the stock of vital raw ma- 
terials available within our bor- 
ders in time of possible emerg- 
ency. 

“The Buy American Act re- 
quires that only articles produced 
or manufactured from materials 
originating in the United States 
shall be purchased for public use. 
However, the Act also provides 
that exceptions to this rule may 
be made when Buy American pur- 
chases are determined ‘to be in- 
consistent with the public interest 
or the cost to be unreasonable.’ 
This provision clearly indicates 
that the stockpiling program 
should not be used as a means of 
generally subsidizing those do- 
mestic producers who otherwise 
could not compete successfully 
with other domestic or foreign 
producers. Furthermore, to ensure 
that the necessary stockpiles are 
accumulated as rapidly as deemed 
advisable and with a minimum 
cost to the public, this Act should 
not be used as a device to give 
domestic interests an advantage 
over foreign producers of strategic 
materials greater than that pro- 
vided by the tariff laws. 

“It is the policy of this Govern- 
ment to work for international 
action to reduce trade barriers. 
We have proposed to other coun- 
tries a set of principles governing 
trade and look forward to the suc- 
cessful conclusion of broad inter- 


national arrangements embodying 
the essential principles of these 
proposals. Pending the conclu- 
sion of such arrangements, it is 
the policy of this government to 
avoid taking measures that will 
raise barriers to trade or preju- 
dice the objectives of the forth- 
coming discussions. We are asking 
other countries to follow similar 
policies. 

“The United States is opposed 
to governmental policies fostering 
autarchy. for itself as well as-for- 
others. Encouragement of uneco-~ 
nomic domestic production and 
unjustified preferential treatment 
of domestc producers destroys 
trade and so undermines our na- 
tional economic strength. A large 
volume of soundly based interna-* 
tional trade is essential if we are’ 
to achieve prosperity in the 
United States,. build a durable 
structure of world economy and 
attain our goal of world peace and’ 
security.” 
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House Group Approves $75 Million Loan 
For Philippines 


A $75,000,000 credit for the 


Philippine Government was ap- 


proved by the House Banking and Currency Committee on July 25. 
As introduced by Representative C. Jasper Bell, (D.-Mo.), the legisla- 
tion called for a $100,000,000 credit to meet the possible budgetary re- 


quirements of the Government in 


the current fiscal year. However, 


Secretary of the Treasury John W. Snyder and William L. Clayton, 


Assistant £acretary of State, urged ® 


the Committee that the amount 
be reduced to $75,000,000. On July 
25 the Committee according to 
Associated Press, Washington ad- 
vices wrote into the bill a stipula- 
tion that the Treasury, in draw- 
ing up the loan agreement, must 
require interest of at least 2% 
yearly on the loan. 

A statement by Secretary Sny- 
der was presented on July 24 to 
the Committee on the loan bill, 
and delivered by Joseph J. O’Con- 
nell, Jr., General Council. In his 
statement, Mr. Snyder said: 


“Last May, the then President- 
elect Roxas and Mr. McNutt spoke 
to my predecessor, Judge Vinson, 
about the need of the Philippine 
Government for financial assist- 
ance from the United States in 
meeting its anticipated budgetary 
deficits over the next five years. 


In June, President Roxas sent a| 


formal application to me as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury requesting 
such a loan. This request bore the 
strong endorsement of Mr. Mc- 
Nutt. 


“On receipt of President Roxas’ 
application, I asked the National 
Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Problems 
to give this matter its preferred 
attention, and on July 15, 1946, 
the members of the National Ad- 
visory Council agreed that it is 
important that this session of Con- 
gress enact legislation which 
would authorize an extension of 
credits up to $75,000,000 until July 
1, 1947, to.meet the possible budg- 
etary requirements of the Philip- 
pine Government over this 
period.” 


Secretary Snyder noted that the 
bill before the Committee author- 
ized the extension of credits for 
the Philippine Government up to 
$100;,000,000 during the present 
fiscal year, and he accordingly 
- urgéd a reduction in the amount 
to $75,000,000. In his statement to 
the Committee Mr. Snyder also 
said in part: 


Turn:hg to other and broader 
considerations, I feel that it is 
very important that Congress act 
upon this bill at the present ses- 
sion. The bill, wisely, I feel, would 
not authorize any assistance to the 
Philippine Government beyond 
the end of the currént fiscal year. 
President Roxas has envisaged 
that a total of approximately 
$400,000,000 would be required by 
the Philippine Government over 
the next five years to cover its 
anticipated budgetary deficits. In- 
cluded in the $400,000,000 total is 
the $100,000,000 requested for the 
current fiscal year. It is the feel- 
‘gng of the National Advisory 
Council that a broad program of 
this magnitude should not be un- 
dertaken before additional study 
has been made of the facts and 
other ways in which the Philip- 
pine Government might achieve 
a solution of this problem. We do 
not now have sufficient facts 
upon which to consider the Philip- 
pine Government’s needs for the 
next five years. It would be un- 
fortunate if the infant Philippine 
Republic were to be saddled with 
an external debt of this size if it 
were not necessary. For this 
reason the National Advisory 
‘€ouncil has concluded that it 
would be desirable if a joint 
American-Philippine Commission 
could be established in the im- 
mediate future to consider in 
Manila and_in Washington the 
financial and budgetary problems 
of the Philippines in view of fur- 
ther data which should be ob- 
tained and make recommendations 
to the two governments. 
Such a study would be essential 





| working out a sound iong 
'range program for the Philip- 
/pines. Among the topics that it 
jis felt that such a Commission 
|might explore are the modern- 
|ization of the tax system of the 
iPhilippine Government, and 
; measures which might be taken 

to mobilize and utilize the avail- 
|able resources of the Philippines. 
‘I would hope that such a study 
| would be available for considera- 
|tion by the American and Philip- 
| pine Congresses early in 1947. 


| I should like to point out that 
|inasmuch as the funds which 
| would be extended under this 
| legislation will be used to finance 
internal governmental expendi- 
tures rather than the importation 
of goods from the United States, 
they will not contribute directly 
to inflationary pressures here at 
home. 


President Truman has recently 
said that the United States will 
| assist the new Philippine Republic 
|in every way possible. The United 
States has a special obligation to 
the Philippines, not only in view 
of our past stewardship, but also 
because of the magnificent and 
loyal resistance which the Philip- 
pines put up against the Japanese 
aggressors. This resistance made 
a material contribution to the ex- 
pulsion of the Japanese from the 
Philippines and to the shortening 
of the Pacific Campaign. 


Congress Votes to 
Raise Its Pay 


Congressmen’s. salaries would 
be raised to $12,500 per year ane 
they would be previded a $2,500 
yearly, tax-free expense fund un- 
der legislation passed by the 
House, 229 to 61, on July 25, ac+ 
cording to Washington Associated 
Press advices. The measure 
would also make them eligible 
for pensions and overhaul the 
machinery by which they work, 
with the number of House ecom- 
mittees cut from 48 to 19 and of 
Senate committees from 33 to 15. 
Similar legislation was passed by 
the Senate June 11 with the dif- 
ference that the increased salary 
would be $15,000 without expense 
funds added. The two versions 
are now to be adjusted by a Sen- 
ate-House conference committee. 
The pension section of the House 
bill provides that members are 
eligible for civil service benefits 
after six vears’ service, if they 
make contributions to the retire- 
ment fund. 


The Senate measure provided 
for an $8,000-a-year administra- 
tive assistant for each legislator, 
but the House omitted this pro- 
posal. 

Among the changés in proce- 
dure under the House bill are the 
following: 

1. Provision is made to do 
away with all Congressional ac- 
tion on minor claims, pension and 
local bills. . Instead, when the 
Federal government is involved, 
various departments or agencies 
would handle the matter. 

2. Congress would adjourn an- 
nually from at least Aug. 1 to 
Jan. 1 to give members more time 
to learn the desires of their con- 
stituents, 

3. Lobbyists’ would be re- 
quired to register their names and 
employers and keep a record of 
expenses, 

The Senate measure contained 
a provision for establishment of 
majority and minority policy 
committees in each chamber, but 
the House did not include this 
section. 














Szyimezak fo Direct 
Trade in U. S. Zone of 
Occupation in Germany 


M. S. Szymczak, a member of | 
the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System for the 
past 13 years, has accepted an ap- 
pointment to the staff of Lieuten- 
ant General Lucius D. Clay as 
Director of Trade and Commerce 
in the U. S. Zone of Germany. 
Mr. Szymezak will continue as a 

















| The State of Trade | 





After letting the old OPA law expire on June 30, last, Congress 
passed a new bill which was signed by President Truman on Thurs- 
day of last week. The revival of OPA in greatly altered form poses 
for the administration the ques ion whether to control or decontrol, 
states the U. S. Chamber of Commerce weekly report “Business 


Action” and adds: 


“How Federal price 


shapes up under the legislation’ 
extending OPA until June 30, | shortages, 
member of the Reserve Board. | 1947, will depend mainly on the ingot rate 1% points to 90.5% of 


control ®— 





in operation because of: scrap 


actually boosted its 


The announcement of his new) Cecisions of the new three-man| capacity, according to The Iron 


post, made on July 24, by the War 
Department, Public Relations Di- 
vision, follows: 

Mr. Szymeczak accepted the ap- 
pointment following a conference 
with the President this morning. 
He will continue as a member of 
the Federal Reserve Board. The 
announcement emphasized that 
Mr. Szymezak has been “ioaned”’ 
to the War Department in order 
that his experience in the inter- 
national field of banking and 
business gained with the Federal 
Reserve System might be utilized 
to expedite development of for- 
eign commerce and establish an 
export balance in Germany, thus 
easing the financial burden of the 
occupation now on the United 
States Government. 

The President, in a letter re- 
questing Mr. Szymezak’s accept- 
ance of. the appointment, said, “I 
appreciate the value of your pres- 
ent work with the Reserve Board 
and under ordinary circumstances 
I would be loath to have you ac- 
cept a position that. would inter- 
fere with that assignment... . I 
would be willing that you would 
receive that assignment. without 
change in your position as a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve 
Board.” 

When Mr. Szymczak reports to 


‘| Brigadier General W: H. Draper, 


Jr.; head of the Economics Divi- 
sion of the Office of Military Gov- 
ernor, U. S. Zone, he will take 
over direction of military govern- 
ment activities involving price 
eontrol] in Germany and-the estab- 
lishment of inter-zonal trade 
agreements between the _ four 
zones into which Germany is now 
divided, in addition to his activi- 
ties in the field of foreign trade. 
In this capacity he will deal with 
British, French and Russian rep-- 
resentatives in conferences seek- 
ing to restore maximum commer- 
cial activity between the zones 
and between Germany and the 


rest of the world 4 


Mr. Szymczak, a native of Chi-j 
cago, Ill., was Comptroller of the 
City of Chicago before his affilia- 
tion with the Federal Reserve 
System. He was a professor of 
Economics and Business -Admin- 
istration in the College of Com- 
merce at DePaul University from 
1914 until 1933, and has lectured 
before the School of Banking at 
the University of Wisconsin. Prior 
to his entering Federal service, he 
was the director and Vice-Presi- 
dent of several financial and 
banking institutions. During his. 
tenure with the Federal Reserve 
Board, he was Chairman of the 
1944 Mission to London on Recon- 
struction Needs of Belgium, and 
advisor to the International Mone- 
tary and Financial Conference at 
Bretton Woods in 1944, 


POM 


99.5% Repaid by REC 


The Railroad Credit Corpora- 
tion on July 31 made a liquidat- 
ing distribution of 4% of the fund 
as of June 30, amounting to $2,- 
886,586. Of this amount $2,863,156 
was paid in cash and $23,429 was 
credited on the carriers’ indebted- 
ness to the corporation. 

This brings the total amount 
distributed to $72,968.971, or 
99.5% of the original fund con- 
tributed by carriers participating 
in the Marshalling and Distribut- 
ing Plan, 1931. Of this to¢al, $44,- 
205,852 has been returned in cash 
and $28,763,119 in credits, 





decontrol board. 
“If the board decides the time 


Age, national metai:working paper. 


This is a new postwar high in 


has come to end progressively the | operating rates and comes ata 


controls imposed in wartime, 
OPA’s new lease on life may be- 
come essentially a period of de- 
control rather than continuance of 
the government’s heavy hand 
upon producers and processors.” 

Total industrial production the 
past week advanced notwithstand- 
ing shortages of skilled labor and 
some basic materials. Increase 
shipments made no appreciable 
dent in the huge backlog of 
orders as new order volume con- 
tinued to rise. 

A post-war high in automobile 
output was reached last week 
with production placed at 80,171 
units or 8.4% above the total of 
the preceding week. 

Washington is looking to the’ 
motor industry to step up produc- 
tion with the CPA expecting out- 
put of passenger cars in August 
and September to exceed the total 
for the first six months of this 
year, when 642,052 such units 
were produced. Truck output con-. 
tinues to show a steady rise, but 
according to CPA it will be Octo- 
ber 1, at least; before a spare tire 
will be included as_ standard 
equipment with new cars. 


The pace of electric appliance 


output reflects steady progress, 
while civil engineering construc- 
tion advanced 8% in the week 
ended July 25. Private construc- 
tion was encouraging, showing an 


increase of 61% during the same 


period. 
In the week ended July 13 lum- 


ber production more than doubled: 
the low figure of the preceding. 


week while shipments rose 52.4% 
and orders moved up 37.3%. A 
slight increase was noted in the 


“output of structural clay products 


the past week. Production of 
some types of gpreag. and heat- 
ing equipment was limited by 
shortages of raw materials and 
electric motors. with irregular 
gains reported in output of other 
types of building equipment. 
Shortages of lead also hampered 
the increased production of paint. 

Textile production held at a 
high level the past week with 


knitting mill. operations limited. 


only by the available suply of 
yarn. The low supply of ticking 
acted to restrict the output of 
some bedding manufacturers. 


Retail volume for the past week: 


remained practically unchanged, 
being well above that of the cor- 
responding week a year ago. Poor 
shopping weather’ discouraged 
consumers in many localities and 
increased selectivity as to both 
price and quality was more evi- 
dent last week than in previous 
weeks. Inventories continued to 
rise slowly as previously scarce 
items of food, apparel and some 
durable goods appeared in in- 
creasing quantities. 


As for wholesale volume, it re- 
mained almost unchanged from 
the high level of the preceding 
week and compared favorably 
with that of the corresponding 
week a year ago. Slight improve- 
ment was noted in deliveries, 
while fractional increases oc- 
curred in inventories with new 
order volume high. 


Steel Industry — Harking back 
to wartime days when production 
miracles were the rule rather than 
the exception the steel industry 
last week, unmindful of some dire 
predictions about sharp declines 





| time when some talk was emanat- 


ing from governmental and even 
steel circles to the effect that steel 
cperations would decline as much 
as 30% within a short period, the 
magazines states. 

Scrap inventories are probably 
at the lowest point in several 
years, however, last weék factors 
were at work which, although 
they will not eliminate the possi- 
bility of a scrap shortage, will 
nevertheless have some bearing 
upon future steel operating rates. 
With OPA reinstated, it can be 
expected that tonnages of scrap 
which were held back for higher 
prices on the basis of the elimina- 
tion of OPA will now start to 
flow to steel plants. 

The surprisingly good showing 
in raw steel output is not neces— 
sarily an indication of better de- 
liveries and shipments to steel 
consumers. The steel industry 
this week, as well as its cus— 
tomers, The Iron Age observes, is 
being plagued by a serious car 
shortage. All types of cars are in- 
volved. In one important district 
producers were unable to move 
12,000 tons of bars and shapes last 
week because of the car shortage. 
In another instance 2,500 tons of 
flat-rolled products Had to be 
a until box cars were avail 
able. 


Domestic steel consumers re— 
ceived another setback the past 
week when CPA decreed that 2% 
of all steel products made by any 
company must be set aside for ex— 
port. Firms not genérally in the 
export business argue that it 
would be difficult to supply such 
a percentage without seriously af— 
fecting the domestic orders whieh 
are on a quota basis. 


It can be expected now that 
controls have been re-institute® 
that the steel industry will soon 
come in for increases on those 
products which are not paying 
their way in the total price pic— 
ture. It is further expected in that 
the industry in collaboration with 
OPA will attempt to wrap up alk 
the price inequality problems so 
that when an advance is finally 
made a balanced price structure 
conforming to regular peace-time 
practice will result, the magazine 
points out. 


In retrospect, states this trade 
authority there were no steel 
price advances during the interim 
period when the price bill was 
being debated. Only one pig iron 
price advance was made and that 
was in one district and was not 
followed by other districts. Scrap 
prices generally held firm at old 
OPA ceilings with the exception 
of cast iron scrap, which con- 
stitutes a small part of the over- 
ali scrap tonnage. 


The American Iron and Steel 
Institute announced on Monday of 
this week the operating rate of 
steel companies having 94% of 
the steel capacity of the industry~ 
will be 89.6% of capacity for the 
week beginning July 29 as 
against 89.3% one week ago, 
87.2% one month ago and 90.8% 
one year ago. This represents an 
increase of 0.3 point or 0.3% over 
the preceding week. This week’s 
operating rate is equivalent to 
1,579,100 tons of steel ingots and 
castings, compared to 1,573,800 
tons one week ago, 1,536,800 tons 

(Continued on page 669) 
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ernment today possesses, ac- 
cording to otiicial interpreta- 
tions of existing law, put very 
little less autocratic power 
over-the persons and lives of 
us all than it did when our 
youth was dying on the battle 
fields of LKurope and in the 
East’more than a year ago. 
Nor is there any indication at 
either end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue of any disposition to 
alter this remarkable and 
really distressing situation. 
So long as this is true there 
ean be no very great reduc- 
tion in the uncertainty which 
surrounds business today. 
This attribute is inherent in 
any system of government by 
men rather than by law. 

It would be difficult to de- 
termine the degree in which 
certain widely preached false 
‘doctrines are responsible for 
the final outcome of the pro- 
longed controversy in Con- 
gress over a continuation of 
price control. There can, how- 
ever, be no doubt of the fact 
that.the prolongation of the 
life of OPA has given that in- 
Stitution and others of a like 
mind an opportunity to con- 
tinue to preach these fal- 
lacies. Equally clear is it 
that such opportunities are 
not being neglected. Who in 
his right mind, moreover, can 
doubt that all these same ar- 
guments and all these identi- 
cal fallacies will be trotted 
out again next year when 
once. more determined effort 
will be: made to continue con- 
trols again for “just one more 
year,” after which business 
may be left to manage its own 
operations? 

All this being the case, it 
may be well at this time to 
consider some of the claims 
that once more are being 
shouted from the housetops 
about what one year more of 
price control will do for us. 
At the bottom of many of 
these claims—and of many 
others heard in other quarters 
—is the notion that one many 
intelligently consider supply- 
demand relationships without 
taking price into account. One 
is obliged to wonder at times 
whether both government of- 
ficial and legislator is so ig- 
norant and so lacking in 
understanding as to suppose 
that the favorite formulas 
“supply equal to or in excess 
of demand,” in “short supply”’ 
or other similar terms have 
any.real meaning unless price 
is specified. 


Supply, Demand and Price 

Obviously the supply of 
any article or good may be 
far below demand at one 
price and far above it at an- 
other.. Who could doubt that 
the demand for automobiles 
would at once become several 
times, greater were some 


genius (or, perhaps, better ex- 
pressed’ ‘some performer of 
appear upon the 
automobiles of 


miracles) 
scene with 











comparable acceptability at a 
price say one tenth of that 
now asked? Some such de- 
velopment actually occurred 
in the radio industry several 
years ago, and the results are 
known and read of all men. 
It is also a commonplace that 
different articles or commod- 
ities react differently to price 
changes. Demand for some of 
them is ‘elastic’ while that 
for others is quite ‘“‘inelastic.” 
The demand for bread is re- 
duced by. an increase in price 
or enlarged by a reduction in 
price in far less degree than 
would be the case with such 
things as costume jewelry or 
chocolate candy. 

What do the legislators and 
the government officials 
mean then when they set up 
an equality of supply and de- 
mand as a prerequisite to de- 
control? Do they mean equil- 
ibrium at current official 
prices? At some other price 
determined by an _ all-wise 
controlling agency? If the 
latter, what criterion is to 
guide in the selection of the 
price? If such price is set too 
jow in relation to cost of pro- 
duction, supply will never 
reach a maximum unless pro- 
duction is induced via the 
black markets. If the price is 
below ,that which the con- 
sumer would be willing to 
pay freely, then the article 
would tend to be in perpetu- 
ally short supply, and would 
rise in price whenever control 
is lifted. If prices are set too 
high in respect of production 
costs and demand, official 
prices are not likely to obtain 
long or generally, and control 
is futile nonsense. 

From such reasoning cer- 
tain conclusions naturally 
flow. One of them is that for 
supply and demand to find 
under control and real equi- 
librium which would leave 
prices largely unchanged 
should control be relin- 
quished, the official price 
must be “right.” A second is 
that the price to be “right” 
must be that which would ob- 
tain if the natural law of sup- 
ply and demand had free 
play. From this it is not a 
very long step to the conclu- 
sion that the control author- 
ities can accomplish the tasks 
they set out for themselves 
only if they do nothing at all! 
This, of course, reduces the 
whole price control notion to 
an absurdity—which it really 
is in any event. 


Alleged “Facts” 


There is another exceed- 
ingly dangerous aspect of 
much of the official propa- 
ganda. It is to be found in 
the presentation of data sup- 
posedly representing “‘facts,”’ 
but which are nothing less 
than a snare and a delusion. 
No one can doubt that there 
has been much sheer intel- 
lectual dishonesty on display 
in Washington threv shout all 





discussion of price decontrol. 
There is simply no other way 
to account for many of the 
statements which have been 
made, but doubtless there has 
also been a great deal of self- 
deception in all this—a self- 
deception which easily is con- 
verted into popular decep- 
tion. The role of subsidies, 
and their direct or indirect 
effect upon price indexes con- 
stantly being employed . to 
“prove” this or that conten- 
tion by the propagandists is 
doubtless the subject matter 
of both dishonest claims and 
self - bewilderment. Another 
case in point is employment 
of official price indexes as in- 
dicators of price changes 
when it is well known to the 
matriculate that these are 
hardly ever more or less than 
averages of “official” prices 
which more often than not 
are definitely not the actual 
prices. Much of the “proof” 
that has been adduced to 
show drastic price increases 
during the interlude of non- 
control rests upon one or the 
other of these misconceptions. 
Much of the display of the 
“good” that a restored OPA 
will do in the future will 
without a doubt find its basis 
in the same data. The truth 
is, of course, that the amount 
of actual price change during 
the non-control weeks was 
much less than indicated by 
the usual price indexes, and 
mutatis mutandis the same 
will be true of any change 
which is claimed in the future 
as an achievement of the 
OPA. 

The public would be well 
advised to bear all these facts 
carefully in mind during the 
months to come, and to pre- 
pare itself for another strug- 
gle next year for further ex- 
tension of price control—for 
one more year or for a dozen, 
depending upon what appears 





to be the best political 
strategy. 
Sen. Hart Griticizes 


Atom Tests and Merger 


Senator Thomas C. Hart (R— 
Conn.) a retired admiral who 
commanded the Asiatic Fleet at 
the time war broke out in the 
Pacific and who is retiring from 
the Senate, made a_ farewell 
speech on July 25 to his col- 
leagues in which he expressed op— 
position to a merger of the armed 
forces. In special advices from 
Washington July 25 he was re- 
ported as saying: 

He called upon Congress to 
make a wholly fresh start at the 
next session on the subject of uni- 
fication, contending that a begin-— 
ning must be made by defining 
the precise functions that were to 
be the responsibilities of the vari- 
ous arms. : 

The “Times” advices also said: 

Senator Hart, who is retiring 
voluntarily from the Senate, never 
before had mentioned the word 
“merger” on the floor and al- 


though a member of the Military 
Affairs Committee, has always 
taken an inconspicuous position 
in legislation dealing with the 
issue. 

The Senator also, according to 


the “Times” criticized the recent | 


atom test. 


quoted as saying: 


“Assuming that this estimate of 
$5,000,000,000 is accurate, and ex- 
perience would indicate that it is 
probably low, and assuming the 
new work can be prosecuted at 
the 1947 appropriation rate, it will 
take 35 years to bring to comple- 
tion the river and harbor projects 
and 20 years to complete the flood 
control projects now authorized.” 

In his statement the President 
also said: 


“I take them to be primarily 
authorizations to enable the War 
Department to plan its future 
program soundly and I understand 
that there is no expectation of 
early appropriation. I do not in- 
tend to request funds for any of 
these projects during the fiscal 
year. Financing, whenever made, 
must be based on budgetary re- 
quirements for that period.” 


The Associated Press further re- 
ported: 


The President said there are 
“many unanswered questions” in 
connection with the projects in 
the two bills which “must be 
answered satisfactorily” before 
construction is initiated. 


“IT do not intend to approve any 
request for appropriations or al- 
locations -of- funds for the con- 
struction of’ any of these projects 
until all the important questions 
concerning them have been satis- 
factorily resolved; and until all 
of the Federal agencies directly 
concerned are substantially agreed 
upon the technical features in- 
volved.” 


He said it was obvious that 
careful consideration must be 
given as to which projects are 
undertaken first and that the pro- 
gram “must be re-examined an- 
nually.”’ 


For some years, he said, “the 
majority of these authorized proj- 
ects must be deferred,’ adding 
that government expeditures “will 
be reduced and deferrable con- 
struction on public works projects 
will be studied with a view to sav- 
ing strategic materials and to di- 
minishing inflationary pressures.” 

All the country’s major river 
basins are affected by the big 
programs, it is stated. 

The Rivers and Harbors bill, on 
which final action was taken by 
Congress on July 10, carries a 
$150,000,000 initial authorization 
for the $500.000,000 Arkansas River 
program. The bill also authorizes 
the following projects, the Associ- 
ated Press reported: The Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee waterway, $116,- 
000,000; Apalachicola, Chattahoo- 
chee and Flint Rivers, Ga. and 
Fla., $73,000,000; Red River, La., 
$42,000,000; Cumberland River, 
Ky. and Tenn., $20,000,000; Illinois 
waterway, Ill. and Ind., $21,000,- 
000; Great Lakes connecting chan- 
nels, Mich., $28,000,000; Cleveland 
Harbor, Ohio, $11,677,000; Sacra- 
mento River, Calif., deepwater 
channel, $10,742,000; Foster Creek 
reservoir, Wash., $71,000,000. 

From Associated Press Wash- 
ington advices July 24 we take 
the following: 

The flood control bill carries a 
$40,000,000 authorization for the 
Arkansas valley; $12,471,000 for 
the Lehigh River, Pa.; $17,755,000 
for the Rappahannock basin, Va.; 
$11,000,000 for the James River 
basin, Va.; $7,194,000 for the Yad- 
kin-Pee Dee basin, N. C.; $100,- 
000,000 for the lower Mississippi; 
$77,500,000 for the Red-Cuachita 


basin; $40,000,000 for the White 
River basin; $300,000,000 for the 





for the Brazos River basin; $75,- 


¢ - 
|Cal.; $35,000,000 for the Willam- 


| 





President Signs Rivers and Harbors Measure 


President Truman signed on July 24 the Rivers and Harbors 
measure involving an ultimate expenditure of nearly a billion dol- 
lars ($945,000,000) and a flood control bill ultimately to cost $952,000,- 
000. According to the Associated Press Mr. Truman said the two bills 
bring the authorized backlog of river improvement work under War 
Department jurisdiction to approximately $5,000,000,000. He was only 





ette basin. 

Flood control projects in New 
York State and their estimated 
first Federal cost include: Olean, 
local works, $2,282,400; Portville, 
local works, $1,281,500, and Alle- 
gany, local works, $388,800. 

Projects in Pennsylvania in- 
clude Bear Creek reservoir, Allen- 
town, and Bethlehem, local works, 
$12,471,000. 


Maj. Gen. Littlejohn 
Heads War Assets Adm. 


Major General Robert Mc~ 
Gowan Littlejohn assumed on 
July 22 the office of Administra— 
tor of the War Assets Administra— 
tion. The WAA advices stated: 

Gen. Littlejohn, who succeeds 
Lieut. Gen. Edmund B. Gregory, 
accepted the WAA Administra— 
tor’s post before an audience com— 
posed of representatives of the. 
White House, the Cabinet, the 
Senate and the Congress and high 
government officials along with 
more than five hundred officials 
and employees of the War Assets 
Administration. The oath of of-— 
fice was administered by Major 
Gen. Edward F. Witsell, in cere— 
monies held in the Social Se- 
curity Building auditorium. 

In accepting the office of Ad— 
ministrator of the Federal agency 
charged with disposal of war sur— 
pluses, General Littlejohn, for- 
merly Chief Quartermaster of the 
European Theater of Operations, 
declared that WAA disposal oper— 
ations will proceed in accordance 
with the slogan of the European 
Theater of Operations “It will be 
done.” Invited to attend the in- 
duction ceremonies of General 
Littlejohn were representatives of 
the White House, the State De- 
partment, the Departments of 
Agriculture, Justice and Interior, 
the Maritime Commission and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora— 
tion. 








Credit to Netherlands Indies 


Credit not to exceed 100 million 
dollars has been extended to the 
Netherlands Indies Government 
for the purchase of United States 
surplus property, Thomas B. Mc- 
Cabe, Foreign Liquidation Com- 
missioner, in the State Depart- 
ment at Washington announced on 
July 21. The advices state: 

“The credit agreement was 
signed by the Ambassador, Dr. A. 
Loudon, on behalf of the King- 
dom of the Netherlands and the 
Government of the Netherlands 
Indies. The terms of the agree- 
ment stipulate that the Nether- 
lands Indies Government will play 
in U. S. dollars for any surplus 
property purchased prior to Jan. 
1, 1948 in seven equal annual in- 
stallments beginning July 1, 1949 
and continuing thereafter on July 
1 of each year up to and including 
July 1, 1955. Interest, at a rate of 
23.% per annum, shall accrue 
from the respective dates specified 
in the individual sales contracts 
and shall be paid on the outstand- 
ing unpaid balance of the total 
purchase price. The interest is 
payable on July 1 of each year, 
the first payment to be made July 
1, 1947. 


“The agreement supersedes alk 
existing arrangements for pay- 
ment by the Netherlands Indies 
for surplus property previously 
received by it from the Army or 
Navy of the United States or the 





Missouri River basin; $125,000,000 | Office of the Foreign Liquidation 
for the Ohio valley; $15,500,000 | Commissioner. 


All purchases of 


surplus made under prior ar- 


rangements will be payable in aec- 


000,000 for the Los Anaiaodinn cote with the terms of this 
Gabriel basin and Ballona Creek, agreement.” 
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Bank Holdings of Restricted Treasury Bonds 


‘Treasury Department furnishes data regarding bonds ineligible for 
purchase by commercial banks, and computes amount held under 
permitted regulations. States not more than 4% of restricted issues 
can be held concurrently by all commercial banks. 


On May 17, 1946, the then Secretary of the Treasury Vinson an- 
nounced that he had amended Treasury regulations to permit com- 


mercial banks to hold a limited® 


amount of restricted Treasury) 
bonds for trading purposes. He 
stated that the new arrangement 
was designed to enable banks to 
render better service to individ- 
uals and corporations wishing to 
trade in restricted ponds. 


The limit on commercial bank 
holdings of all the restricted is- 
sues combined is 1% of demand 
deposits (excluding war loan de- 
posits and interbank deposits) or 
$500,000, whichever is less. The 
bonds so held shall be in addition 
to and shall be kept in separate 
accounts from restricted bonds 
which were acquired in other 
ways. 

Restricted Treasury bonds are 
those which, with minor excep- 
tions, may not be owned by com- 
mercial banks prior to designated 
dates. The exceptions have been 
(1) purchases by commercial 
banks which were permitted con- 
currently with the 4th, 5th, and 
6th War Loans and the Victory 
Loan for the limited investment 
of their savings deposits, and (2) 
temporary acquisitions by com- 
mercial banks of restricted issues 
through forfeiture of collateral. 
The new arrangement provides 
for a third exception. 

Restrictions on bank ownership 
of securities were instituted early 
in the war period, even before the 
Ist War Loan, as a part of the 
Treasury Department’s program 
of combating inflation. The pri- 
mary objective of this program 
was to emphasize nonbank pur- 
chases of U. S. Government se- 
curities. The sale of bank re- 
stricted issues was one of the im- 
portant techniques used in carry- 
ing out this policy. 

The restricted issues of Treas- 
ury bonds to which the new regu- 
lation refers are outstanding in 
the amount of $53.5 billions. Of 
the $53.5 billions, all issues except 
one are restricted from commer- 
cial bank ownership before 1952. 
The one exception is the issue of 
2%% Treasury bonds of 1956-59 
outstanding in the amount of 
$3.8 billions, which becomes eligi- 
ble for commercial bank owner- 
ship in 1946. There remain $49.6 
billions which do not become 
eligible to commercial banks until 
sometime in the years 1952 to 
1962, or from six to 16 years from 
now. The table below presents a 
list of the restricted securities 
classified by the earliest dates 
upon which commercial banks can 
own them. 


BANK RESTRICTED TREASURY BONDS 
CLASSIFIED BY EARLIEST DATE 
ELIGIBLE FOR OWNERSHIP BY 
COMMERCIAL BANKS 

Amount 
Out- 
standing 
(In 
Billions 
Description of 

—_——of Issue————- Dollars) 

2% %— 9/15/56-59 3.8 

2% % — 6/15/59-62 

24% %—12/15/59-62 

2% %— 6/15/62-67 

2% % —12/15/63-68 

Subtotal _____ 

24%2%— 6/15 

24% —12/15 

Subtotal ___- 

2% %— 3/15/65-70 §& 

2%2%— 3/15/66-71 

Subtotal _..._..- 

2% %— 6/15/67-72 

2% % —12/15/67-72 

| ee 

Grand total _______ 


*Issue becomes bank eligible. 


*Year— 
Sara 


PR iin ecenas 


€ 


64-69 
/64-69 


3 
5 
- 
8 
a 
8 
8 
6 
2 
5 
7 
0 
9 
i] 
5 
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As already noted, some of these 
restricted Treasury bonds were 
sold to commercial banks con- 
currently with several of the 
loans, namely, the 4th, 5th, and 
6th War Loans and the Victory 
Loan. Bank purchases of all the 
securities made available to them 








at these times, including the re- 
stricted issues, were limited by 
formulas based upon a specified 
percentage of commercial. bank 
holdings of savings deposits with 
a top limit ranging from $200,000 
in the 4th War Loan to $500,000 
in the 6th War Loan and the Vic-— 
tory Loan. The table below shows 
the amounts of restricted issues 
which the commercial banks pur- 
chased concurrently with the 
various loans. 


Amount 

(In 
Millions 

of 
Dollars) 

OR EP eee ee c 
5th War Loan 
6th War Loan St eared ae 
Vieteey: TOK 6 cess nwticwoas 


The effect of the new regulation 
will be small in relation to the 
total of $53.5 billions of restricted 
issues outstanding since maximum 
bank holdings under the new ar- 
rangement are _ estimated at 
around $400 millions. Combined 
with restricted issues acquired 
previously, about $2 billions, or 
only 4% of the total may thus be 
held by commercial banks at any 
time. The new arrangement will, 
however, have the advantage of 
facilitating trading in these se- 
curities by small investors. 


The table below classifies re- 
stricted issues outstanding by 
sales in the various war loans and 
other sales. 


Amount 
(In 
Billions 
of 
Dollars) 
2.8 


Sales to nonbank investors: 
In War Loans: 
lst War Loan _-_-__-- 
2d War Loan_-_-_---_-- 
3d War Loan_-_-_---_~-- 
4th War Loan__-_--- 
5th War Loan_-- 
6th War Loan-_-_-_-- 
7th War Loan__-_-- 
Vietery 104n1............- 
Total iat ae ee : 
*To Treasury investment accts. 
+Other REL SORE Bly ed 
Total nonbank investors__-__ 


| 


| ee 


| 
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Sales to commercial banks con- 
currently with loans (limited 
by formula) _ ‘ peice 1.8 


Total sales of restricted issues__- 53.5 


*Comprises purchases by Treasury in- 
vestment accounts concurrenly with the 
war loans beginning with the Fourth War 
Loan. In the first three loans such pur- 
chases were included as part of the loan. 


tIncludes sales of one issue. before the 
Ist War Loan and several exchanges for 
maturing securities. 


RFC Extension Approved 


The life of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation would be ex- 
tended to June 30, 1947 under a 
measure approved on July 25 by 
the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. Chairman 
Spence (D.-Ky.) explained to re- 
porters that a decision on a longer 
extension was deferred because 
of an understanding that the 
Committee would go into the 
legislation thoroughly next year. 
“You can be assured,” he said, 
according to Associated Press 
Washington advices, “RFC will 
be continued further.” The Sen- 
ate has passed a bill prolonging 
RFC’s life to June 30, 1952. When 
the House acts on the legislation 
approved by the Banking Com- 
mittee. House and Senate con- 
ferees will seek a compromise on 
the differences. 

The House Committee rejected 
on July 25 a request to extend 
the life of RFC for 5% years. Un- 
der existing law the life of the 
corporation expires Jan. 22, 1947. 








Let Minors 
Be Employed, 
Says Babson 


(Continued from first page) 
the policemen and school teachers. 
Of course, the parents should help 
more, but the police and the 
teachers have no right to dump it 
all backs into the parents’ laps. 


In some homes both parents are 
obliged to work in order to pay 
the high living expenses and taxes 
that we have today. When I was 
a boy, the parents and school 
teachers cooperated, In fact, when 
I got a licking in school and my 
parents heard about it, I got 
another at home! But for some 
reason corporal punishment has 


;entirely gone out of style in most 


school systems of today. The first 
step in eliminating juvenile de- 
liquency is io restore corporal 
punishment in both the schools 
and the homes. 


Coddling Young People 


Professional psychologists (most 
of whom have no children of their 
own) say that children should be 
entertained more and at the pub- 
lic .expense. In some cities, the 
police department is even getting 


‘up parties for the boys on Hal- 


lowe’en so that they won’t smash 
windows and destroy property. 
This philosophy: seems very crazy 
to me. I speak both as a large 
employer of young people and as 
an educator with 300 students 
now on the Babson Institute 
Campus. 


I believe in supervised play- 
grounds; also in the work of the 
YMCA, YMHA, CYO and similar 
organizations. More people should 
contribute to such activities; but 
appeasing young people to pre- 
vent them from destroying pro- 
perty will accomplish no more 
than did the appeasing of Ger- 
many to prevent her from destroy- 
ing Europe. 


What Is the Remedy? 


One remedy for juvenile de- 
linquency is to repeal certain state 
laws as to employing minors. Boys 
who are strong to destroy build- 
ings are strong enough to work in 
a store or on a farm. The original 
purposes of these labor laws may 
have been sound; but they have 
been carried too far. Corporal 
punishment may do something for 
these boys when the schools are 
in session; but only hard work 
can relieve them of their excess 
energy in the vaction period. 


I have a granddaughter of col- 
lege age whom I, personally de- 
sired to employ as a secretary this 
summer. To my great surprise, I 
was threatened with the law for 
not first getting permission from 
the town authorities to have her 
help me! Because of the various 
officials upon whom she was 
obliged to call, it took her two or 
three days to get the proper 
blanks filled out in order that she 
could work for me for a couple of 
weeks! 


New Point of View Needed 


President Truman is not the 
only person who is cockeyed on 
labor problems. There are just as 
bad examples among the legisla- 
tors of every state and especially 
among the school committees of 
most communities. Labor legisla- 
tion is necessary and I am for it; 
but it should apply equally to em- 
ployers and young people. Fur- 
thermore, habits of work should 
be taught in our public schools 
along with French, Latin, Music, 
and the so-called Social Studies. 
But first of all, churches, YMCAs, 
YMHAs, CYOs and other groups 
interested in reducing juvenile 
delinquency should get the laws 
changed so as to encourage the 
vacation employment of young 
people. 


Republicans Urge Tax Cut—Senator George 
Declares There Will Be No Increased Taxes 


A statement issued by the 27-member House Republican Tax 
Study Committee declared on July 25 that there was no reason why 
taxes should not be reduced “handsomely in 1947” and pointed out 
“an imperative need for a complete overhauling of our Federal tax 
system,” according to Washington advices from the Associated Press. 
The amount of tax reduction recommended for 1947 was 20%. 


The statement said that Canaa: & 


is preparing to reduce taxes 23% 
in 1947, and asked “why shouldn’ 
the Government of the Unitec 
States do as much for its tax- 
payers next year as the Canadiar 
Government does for its tax- 
payers?” 

The Republicans, headed by 
< pagannanaaeee Reed of New York 
said: 

“We believe the sooner our 
Government again restricts itself 
to its proper functions, and 
restores those extra-Federal ac- 
tivities to the States and to the 
people, where they belong, the 
sooner we will have sanity. 
economy and efficiency in our 
Government. 

“The American people, the Ad- 
ministration spokesmen say, must 
be forced, regardless of wasteful 
bureaucratic expenditures, to pro- 
vide a balanced budget next year 
and prevent inflation, 

“Apparently the Administratior 
is insensible of the effect of these 
oppressive taxes taking an exces- 
Sive percentage of our peoples’ 
income or the effect on curtailing 
expansion of private business and 
employment, The Administration 
apparently means to continue its 
wasteful and reckless spending o: 
the peoples’ money, regardless o/ 
the cost to the country.” 

The Republican statement saic 
“Our present Administration is 
now talking in terms of no tax 
reduction for 1947,” but the state- 
ment insisted that if economy 
were practiced there could be < 
substantial tax reduction next 
year. 

Senator George (Democrat 
Ga.), Chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, told a _ re- 
porter on July 26, said Associated 
Press advices from Washington 
that there will be no increase in 
taxes, despite Mr. Truman’s as- 
sertion that if the OPA revival 
bill proves ineffective he _ will 
have to call Congress back to 
strengthen price control laws and 
act on fiscal measures. 


“I do not think the suggestion 
that taxes can be raised in this 
period is a realistic evaluation o! 
our present position and I think 
the President and the Treasury 
must know that,’ the Georgia 
Senator is revorted as declaring. 


Night Sessions on 
Housing Bill 


After efforts by Administration 
leaders to get the Wagner-El- 
lender-Taft bill providing for < 
long-range housing program un- 
der way by the House Banking 
and Currency Committee had 
been repeatedly circumvented by 
the bill’s opponents, President 
Truman on July 25 appealec 
again for action to be spurred or 
the legislation which has already 
been adopted by the Senate; as < 
result the Committee on July 25 
decided to hold night sessions ir 
an effort to get House action on 
the measure before Congress ad- 
journs. The President, according 
to Associated Press Washington 
advices, addressed separate let- 
ters to Speaker Rayburn (Tex.). 
House Majority Leader McCor- 
mack (Mass.), and Chairman 
Spence (Ky.) of the House Bank- 
ing Committee. 


On July 24, advices to the New 
York “Times” stated, that Repub- 
lican members of the House 
Banking Committee, using the 
Administration-sponsored bill to 
grant $75,000,000 to the Philip- 
pine Republic as a buffer, had 
warded off consideration of the 
housing measure until the House 
had convened and then raised a 





point of order to force adjourn- 
ment of the hearing before con- 








sideration could be given te the 
housing legislation. 

President Truman, in his letter 
to the Democratic House leaders, 
said, according to the Associated 
Press: 

“IT urge upon you and your 
Committee the earliest practicable 
action on S,. 1592, the General 
Housing Act of 1946, which is es- 
sential to the over-all housing 
program and particularly neces- 
sary at this time to make effec- 
tive the veterans’ emergency 
housing program,” Mr. Truman 
wrote Mr. Spence. 

The Senate passed the legisla- 
tion several weeks ago. Housing 
Administrator Wilson W. Wyatt 
told reporters this week that 
“lobbying” has been effective in 
keeping the bill in the House 
committee. 

Mr. Truman added in the letter 
to Mr. Spence he is confident that 
if the bill reaches the floor that 
“the Congress, recognizing the 
need and the equity of adequate 
housing for the veteran,” will 
pass it. 

He asked Mr. Rayburn to “exert 
your best efforts in bringing 
about immediate consideration” 
of the bill. He used similar lan- 
guage in writing Mr. McCormack, 
enclosing a copy of the letter to 
Mr. Spence. 


— eee 


Senate Passes Tidelands 
Bill—House Delays 


Final Congressional action ap- 
peared to be blocked in the House 
on July 23 on the bill to give 
clear title to States to oil-rich 
tidelands extending three miles 
or more into the oceans. The 
measure had received Senate ap- 
proval the day before by a vote 
of 44 to 34 after considerable 
controversy. Democratic Leader 
Senator Alben W.. Barkley of 
Kentucky, told his colleagues 
during a futile battle against pas- 
sage that if the Senate and House 
agreed on a final version he 
hoped President Truman would 
veto it “in the interest of na- 
tional defense.” Senator Barkley’s 
contention was that the tidelands 
measure embodied an effort “to 
give away hundreds of millions 
of barrels of oil in the tidelands 
in order that it might be exploited 
by private operators.” The bill 
which the Senate passed by a 
margin of ten votes and sent back 
to the House carried a provision 
which would assert by law the 
nation’s claim to the continental 
shelf wherever it extends beyond 
the boundaries of states. This 
claim previously has been asserted 
by executive proclamation. 

In the House, when Chairman 
Sumners (Dem.-Tex.) of the Ju- 
diciary Committee asked for 
agreement to the version adopted 
by the Senate a day earlier, Rep- 
resentative Hobbs (Dem.-Ala.) 
announced that he had a “vital 
amendment” to offer and action 
was postponed. Mr. Hobbs, an op- 
ponent of the legislation, later 
(July 23), according to the Asso- 
ciated Press, told a reporter his 
amendment would specify that 
Federal control be retained over 
all oceanic tideland areas. This 
would strip the bill of its major 
provision. 

In its present form the measure 
would apply not only to the 
shore lands but land covered by 
navigable streams. The House 
earlier passed the bill which the 
Senate amended. 
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Transportation and Finance 
As Citizenship Responsibilities 


(Continued from first page) 


deavors to accomplish this end, in 
our hasty thinking, we usually 
strike at what might probably be 
termed the “effects” of the faults 
that upset the relationships be- 
tween man and man, and class 
and class. But as a rule, neither 
statesmen nor, may I say, we, the 
people, are willing to spend the 
time or undergo the laborious ef- 
forts to determine the “cause” or 
“eauses” of the ills that beset our 
economic life and lead to the dif- 
ficulties we complain about. 

It is right in this connection, I 
believe, that we come face to 
face with our responsibilities as 
citizens. 

When we read the Constitution 
of the United States and the Dec- 
lJaration of Independence, as well 
as the Bill of Rig-its, we are re- 
minded that the objectives and 
principles in the establishment of 
our Government were to insure 
equality of opportunity for all, 
and to deny special privileges to 
any person or class or classes, and 
that all were to share the respon- 
sibilities for carrying into effect 
the high purposes set forth in these 
great documents. This means the 
right that you and I possess to 
cast our ballot for those officials 
we wish to govern us, and the 

ht to voice our opinions re- 

rding matters that should be 
legislated upon, and the way our 
— ponds # be administered. 
e rights also place us under a 
debt—a debt, not only to the 
Founding Fathers of this nation, 
but to the men and women: who 
made sacrifices, beyond words to 
describe, in order that this coun- 
try might be born; not only that it 
might be born, but continue ‘o live. 
As citizens, it is our duty and ob- 
ligation to see that their faith in 
what these great principles could 
do for mankind is upheld. 

-There can be no gainsaying the 
fact that our individual experi- 
ences and contacts as we travel 
the pathway of life give to each of 
us a point of view that when 
merged and integrated with each 
other makes for a pattern that, if 
truth is our goal, can serve to per- 
petuate and continue the life of 
this nation as a democratic re- 
public that will always be a bea- 
con for all mankind to follow. But 
this will not be so unless we are 
willing. to fully “inform” our 
selves and ascertain the “facts” 
concerning the processes of Gov- 
ernment. Likewise we must mili- 
tantly oppose pressure groups 
seeking to serve their own pur- 
poses and ends. We must be on 
guard to fight legislation that 
seeks to create special privileges 
for one class as against another, 
and we must take the initiative, 
and must act, within the frame- 
work of our democracy, to correct 
or remedy whatever we sincerely 
believe to be unsound, unwise, or 
unfair conditions. 


Citizen Must Participate in 
Government 
Primarily our responsibility as 
a citizen, and our obligation to 
our fellow man, is to participate 
in our government, or community 
or civic life. “Politics,” in the us- 
ual sense of the word, may be dis- 
tateful or unappealing. But there 
are countless other ways of lend- 
irig a hand or contributing our 
strength for the general welfare. 
Passive acceptance of all the 
benefits of life, without putting 
back some extra effort or contri- 
bution into the common kitty, is 
little better than being a parasite. 
Active, public participation is not 
necessarily demanded—but in 
_lieu of anything else, every intel- 


ligent citizen has at least the basic 


minimum responsibilty in this re-| 
spect to be an “informed” citizen. | 
As businessmen, every one of | 


you must constantly keep abreast 








of the new thoughts, the new 
products, the new developments 
in your field. To stop learning is 
to begin to decline. To say “We 
have progressed as far as we need 
to go” is folly—an invitation to 
early disaster. To refuse or neg- 
lect to be an “informed” citizen is 
no less foolhardy, and it is shirk- 
ing the minimum responsibility of 
good citizenship. 


Transportation and Finance 


I mentioned a few moments ago 
that instead of aiming our shafts 
at the “effects” we criticize and 
disapprove, we should endeavor 
to find their “causes.”’ It is in this 
spirit that I venture to suggest 
two particularly provocative and 
stimulating avenues for you to 
explore as you travel along the 
highway of life, becoming with 
each successive step a better in- 
formed citizen. One is called 


“transportation” and the other is’ 


“finance.” If you will bore into 
them, it may surprise you to dis- 
cover how all the other factors of 
life, other than the = spiritual, 
either branch off from these high- 
ways or lead into them. 

In order that there may be no 
misunderstanding of my -position, 
at the outset let me say that the 
spiritual phase of our existence is 





| 
| 


the dynamo or power that under-— 


lies what we do and accounts for 
what we are. In this connection 
it would be helpful if we would 


constantly remind ourselves that 


we live in a created world. We 


who does? If not, can we 
our conscience when we fail as 
citizens to acknowledge by our 
actions that we are our govern- 
ment; that the responsibility for 
its existence rests upon our shoul- 
ders? 

Who amongst us would want his 
children or grandchildren to ask 
him “Why are our liberties cur- 
tailed—why are our lives regi- 
mented? Did you consent to these 
changes in our form of govern- 
ment?” 

The price of liberty is eternal 
vigilance—eternal vigilance on 
every parapet. Eternal vigilance 
over the processes of government 
and the legislation placed on our 
statute books. We, the people, are 
responsible for our government. 

By their very nature finance 
and transportation must be sub- 
ject to regulation and control for 
the protection and benefit of the 
public. We can’t have several 
kinds of currencies in the same 
country unless we want chaos. 
Nor can we have haphazard trans- 
portation; rate wars aimed at 
establishing monopolies, nor dis- 
criminatory rates that favor one 
region against another. That reg- 
ulation is exercised through gov- 
ernment, which brings it right 
back to you and me—the ci.izens. 


Importance of Finance 


Now let us examine briefly the 
part “finance” plays in our lives, 
and when I speak of “finance” I 
have in mind “finance” in the 
broad sense of the term. From the 
cradle to the grave, finance, in 
some form or other, plays a. part 
in our lives—it may take the form 
of barter, or the exchange of labor 
for subsistence, or the transfer of 
money. Call it what you will, in 


must not forget that we are cre- | the final analysis it is “finance.” 
ated beings—that we are finite in For our purpose, let us interpret 


existed for centuries before we 


-came on earth—that our stay here 


at best is short. We would serve 
our best interests were we to 


our reasoning—that this world’| “finance” as money. 


We must not forget that money 
is impersonal—of itself it is not 


| wealth—of itself it can accomplish 


nothing—it serves to make fluid 


study the purpose of our being/ the fruits of labor and man’s ac- 


here, instead of thinking that we 
can plan things better than the 
Creator. Just as nature has em- 
ployed the birds of the air and the 
winds to carry the seed hither and 
thither, so should man try to as- 
sociate his planning with what 
can be termed “natural forces” or 
“natural laws.’ Close examina- 
tion will disclose that both trans- 
portation and finance are in this 
category and should be used and 
regulated for the general welfare. 
They may still be operated or 
managed privately and produce a 
profit for the operator but their 
operation, to maintain harmony 
and accord with these naiural laws 
or natural forces, must always be 
directed with first consideration 
given to the broad general inter- 
ests of all the people. 

In discussing briefly these two 
factors I am assuming that most of 
the confusion in people’s minds 
and much of the trouble that con- 
fronts us in our every day exist- 
ence is enveloped by what we 
know as the economics of our 
present day civilization. Describe 
them as you will, the two factors 
that enter the lives of everyone, 
regardless of where they live in 


this world, are “finance” and 
“transportation.” Integrated to- 
gether, each supplementing the 


other, they contain the elements 
that can establish the base upon 
which can be built that which 
should work for our mutual suc- 
cess and happiness. 

Why do I tie “transportation” 
and “finance” to the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship? I do it be- 
cause we cannot fully appreciate 
or fulfill our duties as citizens un- 
less we are informed as to the 
fundamental and absolutely vital 
relationships these two factors 
bear to the welfare of our coun- 
try. What a challenge to our pa- 
triotism! When our country sends 
out a call to come to its defense 
with our very lives, do we seek 
excuses why we cannot respond? 
Do we respect and admire the one 


| 


‘tivities. It can be likened to the 


oceans. On their waters float the 
international commerce of the 
world. It takes ships properly 


manned and directed, however, to 
carry the products of one country 
to another. So it is with money. 
Upon is broad back mankind 
can carry on trade with one an- 
other—the laborer can exchange 
the sweat of his brow for that 
which appeals to his whims. 

Just because money plays the 
part it does in our lives, our so- 
cialistic friends say it should be 
publicly-owned, so it will serve 
the people as a whole, rather than 
individuals. Were such a goal ob- 
tainable I, for one, would be for 
it, but it is not—any more than 
mankind can control the ocean, 
its tides or its currents. 

Like the oceans, money is fluid 
and will always seek its own lev- 
el. Man cannot tilt a lake or an 
ocean so there is always a favor- 
able current in one direction so he 
always travels downhill. One way 
or another, there must be a re- 
turn flow or equalization. Other- 
wise he would have to combat the 
same current on his return voy- 
age and in the final anlysis his 
efforts would have netted him ab- 
solutely nothing. Nor can man rig 
his currencies in favor of one 
group without discriminating to 
exactly the same extent against 
some other group of his fellow 
men. 


No Control of Operations of 
Money 


Governments can print money, 
they can determine the division 
of its units, they can set up regu- 


lations as to how it is to be em- 
ployed, but they cannot direct its 
operations. Men and governments 
can design and build ships, but 
when the ship leaves its moorings 
it must have trained personnel, 
skilled in the knowledge of the 


ways of the seas. Both capital and 
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any more than man _ crea ed 
the ‘oceans — that -it-is - simply 
the medium that serves their 
mutual interests. The amount 
or volume of money a man 
receives or possesses is often 
of no consequence at  all— 
as witness conditions today in 


Hungary, or recall what the Ger- 
man mark was worth after World 
War I. It is not the volume but 
the value that counts in money. 
Just as ships must be designed 
and built to meet the storms, tides 
and currents of the seas, so must! 
our financial structure be erected | 
to serve the demands of commerce 
and whims of people, be they rich 
or poor. 
When we turn from “finance” to 
“transportation,” our approach is, 
from another angle. The individ- | 
ual should have the right of choice | 





as to the form of transportation he | 
chooses. to employ, but govern-| 
ments, as the instrumentalities 
through which people express 
themselves, should see that equal- |, 
ity is present as to the exercising 
of that choice. For instance, we 
have a carload and less-than-car- | 
load rate. In effect, this means | 
that wealth and size has a decided 
advantage. 

We must keep in mind that 
transportation facilities, as we 
know them today, are the crea-| 
tion of man’s mind. Government 
being the instrumentality man 
has devised for the purpose of in- 
suring equal treatment for its 
citizens—at least, that is.supposed 
to be the situation in a democ- 
racy—it is incumbent upon. the 
government to see that none has 
an advantage over another, econ- 
omically speaking. 

The carrying out of this. princi- 
ple does not connote’ ownership. 
It does mean setting up the rules 
and regulations under which such 
u.ilities operate.. We hear much 
these. days about free- enterprise 





and opportunities for the small 
business man. Then we listen to 
learned statesmen, telling us of 
the evils of monopolies and this 
trust and that trust, and how they 
are going to put them out of busi- | 
ness. They hold hearings and lis- 
ten to this one and that one ex-| 
press their opinions. 

But if you examine the state-1 
ments recorded in the printed 
documents I think you may arrive 
at the same conclusions that 
have, namely, that they are con- 
tributing nothing tha. will cause 
a remedy for the evils they de-| 
scribe. 

The medical profession for years 
knew the effect upon mankind of 
yellow fever, but no cure was 
found until research work proved 
that it was a mosquito which was 
at the seat-of this great scourge of 
mankind. This same analogy ap- 
plies to transportation facilities. 
Inherent in these facilities lies the 
power to create monopolies, to 
strangle the growth of the fledg- 
ling business, yet how much 
thought is given to this phase of 
our economic life? 

Involved in the transportation 
problem are_ terminals, rates, 
routes, line hauls and, of course, 
labor. All of these, summarized, 
spell out to what actually means 
whether a business can succeed, 
whether a community will ex- 
pand, whether labor can be paid 
liberally, and whether the stand- 
ard of living will be lowered or 
raised. This being true, then is 
this not the seat of our economic 
ills? 

My contention is that “finance” 
and “transportation” underlie 
everything we do, in fact, our 


every act in maintaining and car- 
rying on our existence. If this is 
so, then isn’t it in these fields we 
should do our exploring to find 
the answer to the problems that 
beset us? This thinking applies 
to our welfare efforts, our social 
security, our earning power, our 
desire to see free enterprise pre- 
vail. Let us ge: awey from deal- 





ing with “effects.” They are going 


money to stay with us unless we reach in 





and discover what produces what 
we justly complain about. 

In the 10th Chapter of Isaiah, 
there is a verse that asks, “Shall 
the axe boast itself against him 
that heweth therewith?” Are “fi- 
nance” and “transportation” 
greater than we, who created 
both? What a challenge to us 
humans! 


Say Sweden Planning 
Agreement With Russia 


From Stockholm, Sweden, July 
25 a cablegram to the New York 
“Times” stated Sweden is prepar- 
ing a new trade agreement with 
Russia and extending a credit of 
1,000,000,000 kronor for the pur- 
chase of Swedish goods that will 





| be delivered during the next five 


vears. It is noted in the advices 
that the krona was quoted on July 
24 at 27.83 cents. So far the agree- 


ment 1s unsigned, but in three 
weeks’ time the Swedish trade 
delegation will return to Russia 


with the final proposals said the 
cablegram which went on to say: 
At present the delegates are in- 
vestigating whether the Swedish 
industries are able to meet the 
Russian desires, but Swedish fi- 
nancial experts maintain that 
their industries are fully capable 
of meeting Soviet specifications. 
The prospective trade agree- 
ment, one of the largest in Swed- 
ish history, will affect the United 
States, for the goods the Russians 
want are similar to those the 
United States is exporting to Rus- 
sia. The agreement will not affect 
Swedish exports to America. 
The trade agreement may be 
interpreted to indicate. that 
Sweden, in trying to find new 
markets, is turning to the East in- 
stead of the West. Actually, how- 
ever, Swedish exports to Russia 
are totaily different frem the 
goods exported to the United States. 


The Russians want electrical 
equipment and equipment for re- 
building their industries. The 


United States buys paper, wood- 
pulp and cellulose products. It 
bought machinery totaling 3,000,- 
000 kronor, whereas the total fig- 
ure for exports was approximately 
250,000,000 a year before the war. 

Besides the 1,000,000,000 kronor 
credit, the delegates are planning 
a common trade exchange of 100,- 
000,000 kronor a year. 

The Russians have _ indicated 
that they will be able to deliver 
certain raw materials, such as pe- 
troleum products, potash and the 
like. 

The terms of the credit are not 
yet known, but experts point out 
that the Government is prepared 
to give the Russians a long term. 
The Swedes have had experience 
in dealing with Russia on credit, 
as she made an agreement in 1940 
granting 100,000,000 kronor credit 
over two years. 

Negotiations for the present 
transaction began as early as 
1943 through diplomatic channels 
and developed into direct Govern- 
mental contacts this June, when 
Sweden sent a seven-man delega- 
tion to Moscow. After their re- 
turn the Swedish press discussed 
the details and certain circles ex- 
pressed doubt as to Sweden’s 
chances of meeting Russian 
wishes. The papers commented on 


the lack of manpower, which 
would delay if not make impos- 
sible Sweden’s fulfillment of the 
export schedule. 

It appears now, however, that 
Swedish authorities have made a 


thorough investigation and are 
convinced that their industrial ca- 


pacity is adequate. 

While the delegation has been 
back in Stockholm, negotiations 
have been carried on with Rus- 
sian trade experts here, who have 


been allowed to visit several of 
the industries concerned. 

It is generally believe] here 
that the Russians will pay back in 


goods as soon as they are able. 
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Calder of NAM Group Urges Equal Opportunity 


For Small Business 


Declaring that small business 


to Compete With Large 


should have “equal opportunity 


to compete with large concerns on sound economic grounds, free 
from unfair competition and monopolistic practices,” Alexander Cal- 
der, Chairman of the Industrial Finance Committee of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, on July 24 challenged “the brain power 
back of our enterprise system” to solve the financial problems of 


the worthy small business man. 
In announcing NAM’s publica- 
_ tion of “Financing Small Busi- 
ness,” a study of the economic 
position and financial require- 
; ments of small business, Mr. 
Calder, President of the Union 
’ Bag & Paper Co., New York, gave 
_ credit to the old-time process in 
which a new and small enterpriser 
had to rely on his friends, rela- 
tives and neighborhood bank for 
financing. That acted as a brake 
on unwise ventures, he said, and 
- at the same time “permitted indi- 
viduals with business ambitions to 
- build from a wilderness the out- 
standing ‘economy in_ world 
* history.” 
~ — “However,” he added, “in my 
- 35 years of business experience I 
_ have observed that honest, am- 
bitious men and women with en- 
* trepreneurial ideas have difficulty 
_in raising venture capital in times 
. Of depression — just the time that 
more production is required to 
raise employment and income. 
“Surely there must be some way 
in which the brain power back of 
‘our enterprise system can devise 
- methods of providing capital to 
worthy people at such times.” 
Prepared by the Research De- 
partment of the NAM, the study 
of small business finds in the way 
in which certain groups have 
taken up the issue and the emo- 
tion built up around it a hint that 
“many are giving lip serivce to 
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what appears a very popular sub- 


ject. ... The public is being led tc 
believe that the problem is fun- 
damentally different from _ that 
which has long existed in this 
country.” On the contrary, it says, 
the change has been mainly one ot 
emphasis, tracing in part to the 
ruin caused by the depression. 


Serious efforts to help small 
business should consider not only 
the facts on the position of smal. 
business relative to big business, 
the study points out, and the facts 
of the type of help proposed, but 
also the reason for urging the 
help. It suggests as a yardstick: 
“Will such help, if given,” it is 
asked, “increase the total volume 
of goods poduced, and will it 


create a greater demand for 
workers and thus increase em- 
ployment?” 


The study discusses the type 
of financing which small business 
needs, existing credit sources and 
their capacity, functions and 
limitations of governmental agen- 
cies, reasons why small business- 
men find it hard to get equity 
capital, and various types of plans 
for pooling funds on a local basis. 
It analyzes the kind and quantity 
of help offered by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and the 
GI Bill of Rights, and summarizes 
other efforts made here and abroad 


to remove some of the roughest 
spots from the road small business 
hos to travel. 





Who Gets the Consumer's Dollar? 


(Continued from first page) 


item of wages includes no sala 
ries. And the picture is further 
distorted by the fact that the 
products of some industries are 
the materials for others, with the 
result that the total cost of ma-— 
terials and the total value of prod-— 
ucts include duplications esti- 
mated at roughly one-third of the 
gross value of products. No cor- 
' responding duplication exists in 
the total amount of wages paid or 
a the value added by manufac- 
ure. 


Returns in Manufacturing and 
Transportation 

“To present a truer picture of 
the actual distribution of costs 
and profits in manufacturing, the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board has compiled figures based 
in part on the census data, but 
with duplications eliminated, sal 





aries included with wages, and 
value added by manufacture} 
broken down into its constituent 
elements of cost and profit. The| 
resulting figures indicate that in 
1939 more than 64 cents of the 
consumer’s dollar went to pay for 
materials, fuel, purchased energy, 
depreciation and depletion, taxes, 
and miscellaneous expenses, ex 

clusive of interest and labor costs; 
nearly 31 cents went to pay wages 


and salaries; and less than 5 cents 
remained for interest, dividends, 
and profits for reinvestment in 
business operation. The return to 
‘capital,’ instead of exceeding the 
return to labor, amounted to less 
than one-sixth of the return to 
‘labor. (Interest, which is an item 
of cost from the standpoint of the 
_ business enterprise, is included 
here with profits because it is a 
return to ‘capital’ in the common 
ly accepted sense.) If it be ob-— 
jected that the salaries of central 
administrative personnel are not 
truly a part of the return to labor, 
such salaries can be shifted from 





the labor category to the general: 
cost category. This shift has little 
effect on the picture; the return 
to labor is still more than six times 
the return to capital. 


Allocation of Total Industrial 
Product 

“The most comprehensive data 
bearing on the distribution of in 
come between labor and capital, 
though not the most indicative of 
the true relationships, are the 
estimates of national income and 
national product compiled by the 
Department of Commerce. These 
ast:mates snow that the compensa 
tion paid employees by all private 
-oncerns in 1944 for each dollar of 
private production was 52 cents. 
Overhead costs absorbed 13 cents; 
excise and sales taxes, 5% cents: 
and corporate income taxes, 9 
cents. The remainder consisted of 
3 cents of corporate profits and 
14% cents of net income to pro 
pr.etors. If these last two items 
are taken as measuring the return 
o capital, then capi.al received 
2012 cents, as against 52 cents to 
labor. 

“Ibhese figures. however, seri 
ously overstate the return to capi- 
tal and understate the return to 
labor. The true picture, as the De- 
partment of Commerce points out, 
can be more clearly shown for the 
corporate segment cf the economy 
alone. Of each dollar of corpo- 
rate produc‘ion in 1944 (that is, 
of the value added by corpora- 
tions, with materials and services 
purchased from noncorporate 
sources excluced), employees re- 
ce.ved 61 cents; overhead costs 
amounted to 11% cents; excise 
and sales taxes, 5 cents; income 
taxes, 13% cents; and net profits, 
9 cents. The return to labor was 
nearly three times the return to 
‘capital’ before income taxes and 
nearly seven times the return aft 
er income taxes.” 


Appropriation Bill 
Signed by President 


President Truman on July 2¢ 
signed an appropriation bil: 
passed by Congress and sent to the 
White House on July 19, under 
which the Office of Price Admin- 
stration is granted $75,000,000 for 
expenses during the present fis- 
cal year—if the agency is revived, 
but a ban was inserted in the 
measure stipulating that none of 
the money snall be used for “‘gen- 
eral propaganda in support of 
price control,’ Associated Pres: 
Washington advices’stated. As fi- 
nally passed by the Senate the 
$75,000,000 was a compromise be- 
tween the $106,000,000 the House 
aad voted before the price control 
agney legally terminated July 1 
and the $56,650,000 the Senate had 
voted to allow if it was revived 
oy pending legislation. 

Associated Press accounts from 
Washington, July 22 said: 

“The legislation also includes 
approximately $2,000,000,000 for 
the Veterans Administration and a 
new ~ $465,000,000 contribution to 
the United Nations Relief and Re- 
nabilitation Administration. 


Third Deficiency Appropriation 
dill. It carries a total of $2,652,- 
360,866 in funds for various 
agencies.” 


Webb New Budget Chief 


It was made known on July 2f 
that President Truman has choser 
James E, Webb, of Oxford, N. C. 
to be Director of the Budget, suc- 
ceeding Harold D. Smith, who re- 
signed to become Vice President 
of the World Bank, Associated 
Press Washington advices stated. 
Besides naming the 39-year-old 
former Vice President of the 
Sperry Gyroscope Company for 
the Budget post, the President 
also announced the appointment 
of two members of the three-man 
Economic Advisory Council pro- 
vided for in the employment act 
approved late last year. The tw« 
members of the Council, of whicl 
the third is to be named later, are 
John Davidson Clark, dean of the 
College of Business Administra- 
tion of the University of Nebraske 
since 1941, and Leon H. Keyser- 
ling of the Federal Housing 
Agency. 

Other steps reported by the As- 
sociated Press to have been taken 
by .Mr. Truman in his new eco- 
nomic set-up were: 

Transfer of the functions of the 
Office of Economic Stabilization 
headed by Chester Bowles, unt?! 
Bowles resigned in the recent 
Congressional OPA fight. to the 
Office of War Mobilization 
Reconversion under John 
Steelman. 

Assignment of George H. Tay- 
lor, former Chairman of the old 
War Labor Board, as Chairman 
of the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion Advisory Coun- 
cil. The nomination of Mr. Tay- 
lor was confirmed by the Senate 
on July 27. 


Argentina Redeems Loans 

The Foreign Exchange Com- 
mission in New York, through 
R. F. Loree, Chairman made avail- 
able the following advices on 
July 18: 

Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York has today received the fol- 
lowing cablegram, dated July 17, 
from the Banco Central de la Re- 
publica Argentina, Buenos Aires: 

“The National Government has 
decided to redeem the amount 
outstanding of the loans issued by 
it in dollars and Swiss francs 
amounting to $135,400,000 and 
56,960,000 Swiss francs. For this 
purpose this Central Bank in its 
capacity as financial agent has in- 
formed the respective paying 
agents abroad of this decision of 
the Argentine Government.” 

A previous item regarding the 
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“The legislation is known as the’ 


and. 


sth aveceiduwer tote, LHe Vi- 
anization will come into being 
‘then 26 countries have ratified 
the pact. 

A provsional ICAO is function- 
ing meanwhile at Montreal, which 
is to be the organization’s perma- 
nent headquarters. 

ICAO is intended to establish 
common flying practices and 
standards. throughout the world, 
but_it will not have any economic 
powers — that it, it. will concern 
how to fly, but not where or when 
to fly. 

The Senate action on a voice 
vote followed by a few hours a 
conciliatory move by the State 
Department in withdrawing from 
the “Five Freedoms of The Air” 
agreement, also written at Chi- 
cago. 

The two documents were un- 
related, but some Senators were 
aroused because the _ transport 
oact was made effective by execu- 
tive agreement without Senate 
-atification. 

State Department officials ex- 
plained that the “Five Freedoms” 
agreement already had become 
obsolete. They said this Govern- 
ment now is embarked on a pro- 
gram to achieve the wide-open- 
skies goal through continued 
negotiations for bilateral aviation 
agreements embodying the same 
principles. 


“ov 


Senate Ratifies Convention of Int'l Civil Aviation 


With the ratification by the Senate on July 25 of a Convention 
of International Civil Aviation, the United States committed itself to a 
world group for “safe and orderly’ 
ing, said Washington Associated Press advices on that date, which as 
given in the New York “Times,” stated: 

It was the tenth formal acceptance of the convention, written at 
the 56 nation air meeting at Chi-® 
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dential action. Some Senators 
particularly Senators Owen Brew- 
ster, Republican, of Maine, and 
Pat McCarran, Democrat, of 
Nevada insisted that it was a 
formal treaty and should have 
been submitted for ratification. 

In abandoning the “Five Free- 
doms” agreement, the State De- 
partment merely acknowledged 
what had been said at the World 
Air Conference in Montreal last 
May—that the various countries 
are not yet ready for a world-wide 
air exchange, but that such an 
agreement might be achieved 
later on the basis of experience 
with pacts between two countries. 

Garrison Norton, Director of the 
State Department’s Office of 
Transport ‘and Communications 
Policy, said this country “still 
hopes that some form of multilat- 
eral agreement on commercial 
rights can be obtained because 
that is the only solution compat- 
ible with the character of inter 
national aviation. , 


Both the treaty and the “free- 
doms” pact were wirtten at Chi- 
cago during a six-week meetin 
of 56 countries. , 


Today’s action does not affect 
United States adherence to the 
“two freedoms” agreement through 
which about 30 countries ex- 
change the right to fly across each 
other’s territory without stopping, 





The “Freedoms” pact was ac- 
cepted by the United States in 
February, 1945, as an executive 
agreement. requiring only Presi- 









or to make non-commercial stops, 
such as refueling or repairing air- 
craft. 





headlines, asked the attorney gen- 
eral to give him an opinion as to 
whether GI’s could not be housed 
in the State Capitol. There are 
ao GI’s in Georgia without hous- 
ing.. As a matter of fact, because 
of OPA craziness, Georgia, along 
with the rest of the Southeast, is 
enjoying a building boom. Pa 

renthetically, this story is that 
the OPA held the line on lumber’ 
prices against the producer but 
gave the retailer a mark-up, All 
producers have become retailers, 
which means that a man cuts his 
lumber and sells it on the spot. 
We are told, and we _ think 
authoritatively, that there is 
plenty of lumber on the short 
haul basis at the source in the 


Southeast and that there is a 
building spree going on down 
there. 

But we have diverted. There 


is little doubt in any close ob 
server’s mind in Washington these 
days that there is going to be a 
tremendous turnover in Congress 
in November. This will hit a lot 
of “ins” of both parties. But the 
movement being against the “ins,” 
the Republicans will win on ac 
count of their having less “ins’”’ 
than the Democrats, and the 
movement being against the “in” 
party as such. Some conserva 
tive estimates here recently are 
to the effect that the Republicans, 
in addition to capturing the 
House, will pick up 15 Senate 
seats, thus capturing that body. 


It is interesting to study the 
apparent recency of the uprising. 
Some defeated congressmen have 
reported to their colleagues that 
the outstanding thing that hit 
them was the Congressman May 
disclosures. These have been 
aided and abetted, these lame 
ducks report, by the additional 
disclosure that New Dealish John 
Coffey of Washington, admittedly 
took $2,500 from a contractor, as 
the congressman says, for cam 
paign expenses. But $2,500 is 





redemption of Argentina bonds 





lfappeared in our July 25 issue, 
page 545. 


that much and it was in return 
| for a profitable favor he had done 
for the contractor. 


From Washington Ahead of the News — 
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The attitude of the voters, ac— 
cording to some defeated con- 
gressmen, is that they didn’t like 
what was going on in Washing- 
ton in the first place and then to 
learn that some members were 
on the “make” is simply too 
much. 

This being true, the story of 
Jim Mead who aspires to be gov— 
ernor of New York, mostly be- 
cause it pays more money, the 
fellow who rose from being a 
Lackawanna brakeman, is rather 
ironic. We certainly have no 
criticism of Mead for the revela— 
tions of his committee. They are 
in the public interest. 

But not in our memory can we 
recall where a man made such 
revelations so devastatingly 
against his own party. Mead’s ac- 
tivities, or rather those of his 
committee, have so far painted a 
most sordid picture of what went 
on in Washington during wartime, 
not that we didn’t all know it, 
but how can you print it? 

We have assumed that when 
the Republicans came in, the 
sparks would really begin to fly. 
To the amazement of all of us, 
they are flying already. Not only 
is Mead crucifying his own party. 
He is, in the opinion of most ob- 
servers here, crucifying his own 
gubernatorial chances. Why would 
a man do this? 

The answer is that he is not 
the one who is doing it. Truman 
got a tremendous buildup out of 
being chairman of this war im-— 
vestigating committee. He had 
little to do with what was done 
under his name. The committee 
has a competent staff of lawyers 
and two able Republican Senators 
on it—Ferguson of Michigan and 
Brewster of Maine—to see that 
they are not hamstrung. We have 
not the slightest doubt that Fer- 
guson and Brewster in their per— 
suasive way, sold naive Jim Mead 
on the idea that this work was a 
great opportunity for him. And 
we haven’t any doubt either, that 
Ferguson and Brewster are laugh-— 
ing like nobody’s business. 
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Security Tax Continued at 1% — Bill Amended 


The House Ways and Means 
Committee on July 14 reversed its 
previous stand for an increase in 
the Social Security old age insur- 
ance tax and voted to retain for 
another year the present 1% rate 
On employers’ payrolls and em- 
Pployees’ pay. The Committee also 
€liminated from the revision bill 
provision for increased rants to 
low-income States for benefit 
payments to the needy. 

The Committee’s action was 
accepted on July 24 by the House, 
when it vcted to hold to the 1% 
security tax rate, preventing an 
automatic rise of 24%% beginning 
on January 1 next on employers 
and employees. On July 30 the 
Senate passed the Security tax 
bill, retaining the 1% rate, but 
adopting an amendment providing 
a sliding scale of Federal grants 
for neédy aged, the needy blind 
and for dependent children. The 
Associated Press Washington ad- 
vices on July 30 said: 

The bill went back to the House, 
where it immediately bumped into 
trouble. Representative Knutson 
(Rep., Minn.) blocked an effort 
by Chairman Doughton (Dem., 
N. C.), of the Ways and Means 
Committee to send it to a House- 
Senate conference committee for 
adjustment of the differences be- 
tween the two houses. 

Mr. Knutson objected to a 
unanimous consent request to 
send the bill to the conference 
committee. The Minnesota mem- 
ber is fighting the Senate sliding 
scale provision, which would re- 
sult in larger Federal payments 
for the needy in low income 
States. 

Regarding the House action, the 
Associated Press on July 24, as 
given in the New York “Journal 
of Commerce,” said: 

“The measure, which now goes 
to the Senate, makes broad revi- 
sions in the Social Security Act, 
including special benefits for vet- 
erans. The House decision was 
taken on a voice vote in which no 
‘nays’ were heard. 

“Amid cries of ‘gag,’ the House 
by a 163 to 82 ballot prohibited 
any amendments to the bill, thus 
defeating a drive by a group of 
Southern members, led by Repre- 
sentative Gore (Dem., Tenn.), to 
increase in poorer States the Fed- 


eral payments to needy aged, 
blind, and dependent children. 

“The same ban on amendments 
also blocked any attempt to tack 
the Townsend Old Age Pension 
Plan to the bill. 

“The measure: 

“1. Freezes the old age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance tax for another 
year at 1%. The Ways and Means 
Committee, which wrote the bill, 
originally put the tax at 15% be- 
ginning Jan. 1, but reversed itself 
and decided to keep the levy at 
the present level. A special staff 
of experts employed by Congress 
had advised that an increase of 
the tax to 1.5% is necessary to 
keep the Social Security fund 
solvent. 

“2. Gives the survivors’ insur- 
ance protection to families of 
World War II veterans, without 
cost, for three years. 

“3. Blankets 200,000 maritime 
workers under the Social Security 
unemployment compensation pro- 
visions. These workers have not 
been previously covered. 

“4. Increases from $20 a month 
to $25 the amount the Federai 
Government will put up to match 
State contributions for each needy 
aged person, blind person or de- 
pendent child. This makes the 
maximum amount a needy person 
ean receive, under the 50-50 
wnatching basis, $50 a month in- 
stead of the present $40. 

“The cost to the Government of 
he new provisions including ben- 
efits to veterans was estimated by 
sponsors at slightly over $200,- 
000,000. 

“Representative Gore told the 
House, when the rule barring 
amendments was up, that the body 
was ‘gagging’ itself. He said the 
issue was whether the House 





wanted to dodge its responsibil- 
ities. 

“Chairman Doughton (Dem., N. 
C.) of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee told the House ‘it’s this bill 
or nothing.’ 


“The measure makes no provi- 
sions for expansion of Social Se- 
curity insurance coverage, but 
Mr. Doughton promised that his 
Committee next year will bring 
in a bill with broad treatment of 





the security problems.” 





NAM Asks Business 


for Immediate Action 


For Jobs for Disabled Service Men 


Revealing that although nearly a quarter of a million disabled 
veterans have been employed, another quarter of a million still are 


hunting jobs and are not finding 


them, the National Association of 


Manufac.urers on July 25 appealed to all business to give the dis- 


abled servicemen ‘‘the breaks” and do it now. 


It pointed out that 


despite some recent improvement in placement of disabled veterans, 


in May, the latest month for 
which figures are available, only 
29.9% of disabled applicants to 
the USES were getting jobs. More- 
over, it is noted nearly a million 
disabled veterans still are to be 
discharged from services and hos- 
pitals. Calling such facts to the 
attention of is more than 15,000 
member companies, the NAM de- 
clared: 


“The. need for concerted action 
is urgent. These young men and 
women deserve the fullest oppor- 
tunity for gainful employment— 
not some day, but today.” 

The NAM added: 


“It said that if disabled vet- 
erans are to get the jobs they de- 
serve and need, many employers 
must do these things: 


“Accept the fact that a war dis- 
ablement is not necessarily a 
work handicap, and think of jobs 
in terms of what veterans can do 
instead of in terms of what they 
can’t do.” 

Noting that many manufactur- 
ers in the war years had modi- 
fied medical standards so as to 
see jobs in the light of the physi- 
cal effort they require, it stated 
that wider adoption of such poli- 
cies would help personnel de- 
partments place many disabled 


a nee 





and handicapped veterans in jobs 
they are able to handle. 

It recommended also wider 
adoption of on-the-job training 
programs, citing one concern 
which now has 130 seriously dis- 
abled veterans in it school and is 
about to take in at least 300, 
training them for jobs as watch- 
makers in their own home towns. 
This company also carried its job 
training plan into several veteran 
hospitals. 

Referring to the good results of 
job analysis, training and match- 
ing the physically handicapped to 
jobs they could perform in war 
plants, NAM declared: “These 
same practices, intensified, can to- 
day produce employment for 
thousands upon thousands of dis- 
abled veterans, even under com- 
petitive peacetime conditions.” 

The NAM statement pointed out 
that while manufacturing can set 
the pace in placing disabled vet- 
erans, all commerce, industry and 
business must cooperate. Manu- 
facturing industry, it said, ordi- 
narily employs bu: 23 to 25% of 
all workers. The other 75% work 
in distribution, sales, professions, 
agriculture and other non-manu- 
facturing fields. Those activities, 





it declared, now must produce 





their proportionate share of jobs. 
Sales, distribution and the serv- 
ice trades, which are due to ex- 
pand greatly from their restricted 
wartime scope, “should be thor- 
oughly explored for employment 
opportunities for disabled veter- 
ans.” 

Government agencies, the NAM 
statement declared, cannot do the 
placing and training job alone. 
Help mest come from “within 
each community” and from em- 
ployers. It suggested the follow- 
ing procedure: 

Let a “small group of sincerely 
interested employers” find out 
how many disabled veterans are 
looking for jobs in the home 
town. Then let them “spearhead 
an aggressive program to place 
immediately every disabled veter- 
an in the community in a job for 
which he is qualified or into 
training for that job.” 

Such steps should be speeded 
up, the statement said, because 
the larger number and the most 
seriously disabled are yet to be 
released from the hospitals. 


Dunn Ambassador to Italy 

President Truman on July 22 
sent to the Senate the nomina- 
tion of James C. Dunn of New 
York, to be United States Ambas- 
sador to Italy. The Senate con- 
firmed the nomination on July 25. 
Mr. Dunn is at present Assistant 
Secretary of State at Washington. 
In his new post Mr. Dunn will 
succeed Alexander C. Kirk, who, 
it was noted in special Washing- 
ton advices to the New York 
“Times” on July 22, is on leave 
in this country, prior to his retire- 
ment. The same advices said in 
part. 


Mr. Dunn was appointed As- 
sistant Secretary of State in De- 
cember, 1944, when Secretary Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr. named six 
new Assistant Secretaries in a 
widely discussed general overhaul 
of his department. He has been in 
London and Paris for the past 
several months as deputy to Sec- 
retary James F. Byrnes on the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. 


Now in Paris, while Secretary 
Byrnes is here after having re- 
ported on the Paris Foreign Min- 
ister’s conference, Mr. Dunn is ex- 
pected to play a prominent part 
in the consideration of peace 
treaty proposals at the 21-nation 
peace conference opening in the 
French capital next week. 


From Rome, July 22 Associated 
Press accounts said: The Italian 
Foreign Office announced today it 
had given its assent to the appoint- 
ment of James C. Dunn, Assistant 
Secretary of State, as the New 
United States Ambassador to Italy, 
replacing Alexander C, Kirk. 

Mr. Kirk returned to Washing- 
ton in March. 


U. S.-Cuba Sugar Pact 

After the Cuban Sugar Mill 
Owners Association ratified on 
July 11 an agreement for the 
United States to buy the 1946 and 
1947 Cuban sugar crops, the con- 
tract covering sale of the crops 
to the Commodity Credit Corp. 
was signed on July 15 at the 
office of President Grau, accord- 
ing to Associated Press advices 
from Havana. At the last moment 
two clauses were inserted in the 
contract designed to protect Cuba 
against any legislation which 
might be considered harmful to 
her sugar industry. Under the 
first clause the United States un- 
dertakes not to enact such legisla- 
tion, but specific provision is 
made for a one-year extension of 
the 1937 sugar act, not considered 
a harmful measure. The second 
clause gives Cuba the right to 
cancel the contract should such 
harmful legislation be enacted. 





Hotel Sales in April 


Horwath and Horwath, New York public accountants in their 
June “Hotel Bulletin” announced that “with nearly all of the cities 
and sections either showing the same or smaller increases in total 
sales this April over last, and one—the Pacific Coast—ac.ually reg- 
istering a small decrease, the over-all average gain was lower by 
one point than in March.” Continuing their advices said: 


“That there is, however, no indication of a change in trend or even 
of a decisive general abatement of the boom is confirmed by the 
fact that the scattered hutels grouped as All Others continue their 
substantial improvements over 1945, showing practically the same 
ones for April as for March, and just about matching the averages 
for the year to date. Indeed this group’s increase in total sales is 
among the best this month—18%, while the largest is 20% recorded 


40% 
by Chicago and the next is 19%, for Cleveland. 

“New York City fell a little behind last month on all points; and 
the Chicago and Philadelphia gains were considerably smaller; that 
in total sales for Chicago was 20% against 29% in March and that 
in restaurant sales, 21% against 35%, the pickup in room sales being 
off only three points because, while the occupancy at 94% is down 
two points, the rise in average room rate at 9% is up one point. 

“The variations from the month before for the other places were 
slight. The declines of 1% in to‘al sales and 4% in restaurant sales 
for the Pacific Coast simply mean that the big gains of the war years 
for that section cannot invariably be matched now that the contin- 
uous movement of fighting forces is over. Thai section did, however, 
report an average April occupancy of 95% which is two points 
higher than that for March. 

“The highest occupancy for the month was 97% for Cleveland, 
and the lowest was 91% for Philadelphia, the country-wide average 
being 94%.” 


APRIL, 1946, COMPARED WITH APRIL, 1945 
tRoom 
Rate 
—_—_———_——_Sales, Increase or Decrease Increase 
Total 
*Total Rooms Restaurant Food Beverage 
+ 16% + 6° 4 28% + 28° + 28% 
+ 29 + 20 +21 + 25 +14 94 85 
+17 +10 + 26 + 23 +31 91 88 
+ 4 + 3 + 6 t+ 5 + 8 92 91 
Cleveland +19 +16 + 20 +17 + 28 97 92 
Detroit + 9 + 5 +12 + 9 18 95 
Pacific Coast_._. -- 1 + 3 4 + 3 17 95 
. 1 + 6 + 2 12 +13 93 93 
All others +18 +13 23 + 23 93 87 
+ 19% 94% 89 % 
+15% + 10% + 21% 19% 94% 89 % 
MONTHLY TOTALS FOR LAST SIX MONTHS 
+15% +11% + 19% + 21% + 17% 94% 
+16 + 9 + 24 + 25 +21 95 
+17 +11 + 23 + 24 +22 93 
+12 + 8 +17 +16 +17 92 
December, +13 +10 +14 +13 +16 88 83 
November - +13 +11 +16 +14 +19 94 88 
*Rooms and restaurant only. tThe term “rates” wherever used refers to 
average dailv rent per occupied room and not to scheduled rates. 


Cottonseed Receipts to June 30 


On July 12 the Bureau of Census issued the following state- 
ment showing cottonseed received, crushed and on hand, and cotton- 
seed products manufac‘ured, shipped out, on hand and exported for 
the month ended June 30, 1946 and 1945. 


COTTONSEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED AND ON HAND (TONS) 


Received at mills, Crushed Stocks at mills, 
Aug. 1-*June 30 Aug. 1-June 30 June 30 
1945-46 1944-45 1945-46 1944-45 1945-46 1944-45 


3,102,287 4,310,510 3,218,839 4,137,353 100,230 284,013 


Occupancy 
Apr. Apr. or 
1946 1945 Decrease 
New York City__ 94% 93% + 5% 
Chicago __-_- 
Philadelphia - 
Washington 


95 


93 


++ +4+4+7T4+T 
Aner uonae 





+ 21% + 17% 


+ 11% 


ao 
& 





Year to date__ 


+ 22% 4 


a 
8 


April, 1946 
March 
February 
January 


89 % + 
90 + 
88 + 
90 + 
+ 
+ 


é 


1945_ 





State— 


United States 





15,787 
377 
65,894 
2,093 
22,618 
1,316 
43,361 
23,536 
922 
5,054 
27,344 


263,807 6,562 
53,973 t 
412,010 20,819 
116,830 t 
359,338 
174,574 208 
679,817 7,123 
271,250 7,743 
219,098 3,637 
231,483 1,705 
329,607 13,603 
620,169 943,125 692,741 905,189 11,627 68,832 
All other states____-~. 247,356 126,695 71,629 120,377 2,882 6,879 
*Includes 2,558 and 7,400 tons destroyed during 1945-46 and 1944-45, respectively. 
Does not include 219,340 and 118,256 tons on hand Aug. 1, 1945 and 1944, respec- 
tively, nor 55,281 and 75,772 tons reshipped during the seasons 1945-46 and 1944-45. 
tIncluded in all other States. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS PRODUCED, SHIPPED AND STOCKS 
Stocks 
at beginning 
of Season 
Aug. 1 
*55,121 
29,759 


0 272,457 

54,223 
468,104 
118,729 
362,104 
173,915 
707,612 
287,549 
217,958 
230,865 
347,174 


257,472 

48,398 
355,259 
127,968 
297,915 
115,034 
546,808 
170,437 

93,266 
180,357 
261,555 


253,872 
t 
329,752 
+ 


293,783 
113,486 
546,525 
163,050 

95,776 
177,550 
260,968 


14,321 
OE Ee = 
Mississippi 

North Carolina 
Oklahoma 

South Carolina____- hie 
Tennessee 


Stocks 
June 30 


+24,542 
64,855 
1316,186 
295,908 
40,314 
71,488 
33,326 
67,104 
++48,704 
31,645 
441 

469 


Produced Shipped 
Aug. 1-June 30 Aug. 1-June 30 


1,003,129 1,006,126 
1,285,745 1,279,755 
$275,625 $937,021 
239,934 1,156,558 
52,258 1,415,270 
28,050 1,899,747 
61,697 773,297 
14,793 957,652 
18,576 **975,372 
61,920 1,211,576 
323 16,557 

476 20,522 


Season 
1945-46 
1944-45 
1945-46 
1944-45 
1945-46 
1944-45 
1945-46 
1944-45 
1945-46 
1944-45 
1945-46 
1944-45 


Products— 


Crude oil 
(thousand pounds) — 
Refined oil 
(thousand pounds) - 
Cake and meal 
(tons) 
Hulls 
Se 
Linter 
(running bales) - 
Hull et ; 
-lb. bales) __-~- 
Grane. motes, &c.} 1945-46 2,451 42,091 42,142 2,400 
(500-lb. bales)__.{ 1944-45 10,025 48,543 54,286 4,282 
*Includes 11,323,000 pounds at oil mills, 37,297,000 pounds at refining and manu- 
facturing establishments and 6,501,000 pounds in transit. 
+Includes 8,326,000 pounds at oil mills, 13,440,000 pounds at refining and manu- 
facturing establishments and 2,776,000 pounds in transit. 
tIncludes 257,591,000 pounds at refining and manufacturing establishments and 
18,034,000 pounds held elsewhere and in transit. 
$Produced from 1,038,965,000 pounds of crude oil. 
{Includes 291,530,000 pounds at refining and manufacturing establishments and 
24,656,000 pounds held elsewhere and in transit. 
**Includes 256,404 bales first cut, 617,618 bales second cut and 101,350 bales 
mill run. ~ 
ttIncludes 29,218 bales first cut, 17,002 bales second cut and 2,484 bales mill run. 


1,427,214 
1,856,309 
801,668 
905,341 
945,244 
1,241,851 
16,439 
20,529 
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Weekly Coal and Goke Production Statistics 


The total production of soft coal in the week ended July 20, 1946, 
as estimated by the United States Bureau of Mines, was 12,350,000 
net tons, a decrease of 400,000 tons, or 3.1%, from the previous week. 
Output in the week ended July 21, 1945 amounted to 11,417,000 tons. 
From Jan. 1 to July 20, 1946, soft coal production was estimated at 
266,670,000 net tons, a decrease of 18.9% when compared with ihe 


328,820,000 tons produced during 
21, 1945. 


the period from Jan. 1 to July 


Production of Pennsylvania anthractite for the week ended July 
20, 1946, as estimated by the Bureau of Mines, was 1,340,000 ions, 
an increase of 51,000 tons (4.0%) over the preceding week. When 
compared with the corresponding week of 1945 there was an increase 
of 181,000 tons, or 15.6%. The calendar year to date shows an increase 
of 8.5% when compared with the corresponding period of 1945. 
; The Bureau also reported that the estimated production of bee- 
hive coke in the United States for the week ended July 20, 1946 
showed an increase of 18,600 tons when compared with the output 


for the week ended July 13, 1946; 


the corresponding week of 1945. 


but was 15,600 tons less than for 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE 
(In Net Tons) 





———_———_Week Ended —— —dJan. 1 to Date— 
’ : July 20, *July 13, July 21, tJuly 20, July 21, 
Bituminous coal & lignite— 1946 1946 1945 1946 1945 
Total, including mine fuel__ 12,350,000 12,750,000 11,417,000 266,670,000 328,820,000 
Daily average : 2,058,000 2,125,000 1,993,000 1,591,000 1,920,000 
*Revised. +Subject to current adjustment. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 


—————-Week Ended—— 
tJuly 20, §July 13, 
Penn. Anthracite— 1946 1946 
*Total, incl. coll. fuel 1,340,000 1,289,000 
tCommercial produc. 1,288,000 1,239,000 
Beehive Coke— 
United States total_ 114,700 96,100 


*Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from 
tSubject to revision. 


operations. tExcludes colliery fuel. 





——Calendar Year to Date———— 
July 21, July 20, July 21, July 24, 
1945 1946 1945 1937 
1,159,000 32,746,000 30,167,000 30,614,000 
1,114,000 31,482,000 29,006,000 29,083,000 
130,300 1.883,000 3,396,700 2,054,500 


authorized 
§Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 
BY STATES, IN NET TONS 
(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river 


shipments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from 
district and State sources or of final annual] returns from the operators.) 





‘Week Ended 
July 13, July 6, July 14, 

State— 1946 1946 1945 
ES a ee Se ee 405,000 228,000 385,000 
TE a eae eee 7,000 5,000 5,000 
Arkansas and Oklahoma______-__ 87,000 52,000 92,000 
Es » AES 110,000 31,000 123,000 
Georgia and North Carolina_____ 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Illinois Seceilthaticintpnesgniieets iinebicndindpanstiSncirtigtonmntandisetn dé 1,279,000 579,000 1,349,000 
AEST CT aa a RL 524,000 300,000 580,000 
EERE RS ae aa ea aa 34,000 17,000 37,000 
Kansas and Missouri.___._________ 108,000 60,000 124,000 
Kentucky—Eastern____..________ 1,313,000 589,000 972,000 
Kentucky—Western______________ 450,000 283,000 422,000 
| SG, i ae 59,000 31,000 36,000 
Michigan___ EE ERT, 4,000 3,000 2,000 
Montana (bitum. & lignite)_.____ 75,000 52,000 98,000 
of” Oe eee 29,000 13,000 29,000 
North & South Dakoa (lignite). 30,000 23,000 39,000 
see nice Sew arin avenenioanenape 833,000 456,000 721,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous)_______ 3,210,000 1,866,000 2,861,000 
Tennessee Seco diensonal 5 ee 152,000 78,000 131,000 
Texas (bituminous & lignite)____ 1,000 1,000 2,000 
Utah__ SS PIES: RR Ss EAE TE ee 144,000 57,000 129,000 
ET ES ae, 391,000 178,000 376,000 
Washington (SA EES «AR Te 13,000 16,000 16,000 
tWest Virginia—Southern “ee Oe 2,309,000 845,000 2,040,000 
aa, Venne—tartene a 1,040,000 669,000 1,168,000 

SS ee ees 142,0 17 
§Other Western States___.._..____ + 283 “— ag 2 

Total bituminous & lignite______ 12,750,000 6,600,000 11,928,000 





7Includes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.: Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G:; 


and on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay Counties. 
the Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, and Tucker Counties. 


and Oregon. *Less than 1,000 tons. 


tRest of State, including 
§Includes Arizona 





The State of Trade 
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one month ago, and 1,663,100 tons 
one year ago. 

Electrical Production The 
Edison Electric Institute reports 
that the output of electricity rose 
to 4,293,280,000 kwh. in the week 
ended July 20, 1946, from 4,156,- 
386,000 kwh. in the preceding 
week. Output for the week ending 
July 20, 1946 was 2.1% below that 
for the corresponding weekly 
period one year ago. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York reports system output of 
178,200,000 kwh. in the week end- 
ed July 21, 1946, compared with 
167,100,000 kwh. for the corre- 
sponding week of 1945, or an in- 
crease of 6.7%. Local distribution 
of electricity amounted to 169,- 
400,000 kwh. compared with 166,- 
200,000 kwh. for the correspond- 
ing week of last year, an increase 
of 1.9%. 


Railroad Freight Loadings—Car 
loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended July 20, 1946, to- 
taled 921,496 cars, the Association 
of American Railroads announced. 
This was an increase of 26,416 
cars or (3.0%) above the preced- 
ing week and 38,848 cars, or 4.4% 
above the corresponding week for 
1945. Compared with the similar 





period of 1944, an increase of 
19,404 cars, or 2.2%, is shown. 


Paper and Paperboard Produc- 
tion — Paper production in the 
United States for the week ended 
July 20 was 102.8% of mill capac- 
ity, as against 95.2% for the pre- 
ceding week and 89.8% in the like 
1945 week, according to the 
American Paper & Pulp Associa- 
tion. Paperboard output for the 
current week was 94% against 
87% in the preceding week and 
96% for the corresponding week a 
year ago. 

Business Failures Low — After 
the previous week’s increase, 
commercial and industrial failures 
fell off in the week ending July 
25, reports Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
In fact, concerns failing were only 
about half as numerous as a week 
ago and as in the comparable 
week of 1945. Thirteen failures 
were recorded as compared with 


25 in the prior week and 22 in; 


the corresponding week a year 
ago. 

The decline occurred in both 
large and small failures, but was 
sharpest among those with liabil- 
ities in excess of $5,000 where 
concerns failing numbered 9 this 
week against 18 in the previous 





week and 17 in the same week of 
last year. Small failures with 
losses under $5,000, at 4 in the 
week just ended, were down from 
the 7 reported a week ago but 
varied by only 1 from the 1945 
level. 


Failures this week were two 
times as numerous in manufactur- 
ing as in any other trade or in- 
dustry group. There was a sharp 
downturn even in this line, how- 
ever, with 6 concerns failing as 
compared with last week’s 11. 
Three concerns each failed in re- 
tail trade and in commercial serv- 
ice. Only one group, construction, 
did not have any failures in the 
week just ended. Compared with 
the same week of 1945, failures 
were lower in all trades and in- 
dustries. 


One Canadian failure was re- 
ported as compared with 3 both in 
the previous week and in the cor- 
responding week of 1945. 


Wholesale Food Price Index 
Levels Off Divergent price 
trends, with losses balancing ad- 
vances, resulted in a halt to the 
recent sharp uptrend in the Dun 
& Bradstreet wholesale food price 
index. The July 23rd figure re- 
mained unchanged at the 26%- 
year peak of $5.20 recorded a 
week earlier. This held the rise 
since the end of June to 19.5%, 
and marked a gain of 26.5% over 
the $4.11 registered at this time a 
year ago. 


Seven commodities rose during 
the week, while nine went lower. 
Advances included lard, hams, 
bellies, cheese, coffee, cocoa and 
hogs. Declines occurred in flour, 
wheat, corn, oats, barley, butter, 
steers, sheep and lambs. The in- 
dex represents the sum total of 
the price per pound of 31 foods 
in general use. 


Daily Wholesale Price Index— 





Uncertainties over price control 
| legislation spotlighted trading in 
wholesale commodity markets last 
| week. The daily wholesale price 
,index of 30 basic commodities, 
icompiled by Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., declined’ on six successive 
days, marking the first break in 
the rise which followed the lifting 
lof price controls on June 30. The 
| index closed at 223.72 on July 23, 
}a drop of 2.6% under the recent 
| high of 229.67 established on July 
16. The current level reflects a 
gain of 11.8% over the June 29 
index of 200.12, and is 27.1% 
higher than the 175.97 recorded 
on the corresponding date a year 
ago. 

Grains were generally sharply 
lower for the week, particularly 
wheat, corn and oats. Cash wheat 
was under considerable pressure 
and prices declined as demand 
from mills and other interests 
subsided due to fears of a price 
rollback. Cash oats fell sharply, 
reflecting heavy receipts at ter- 
minal markets, liberal country of- 
ferings and prospects for a near- 
record crop this year. Cash corn 
moved downward on_ prospects 
for a bumper crop and increased 
country offerings. Flour was in 
active demand but mills continued 
to offer in limited quantities, 
mostly for nearby shipment. Spot 
cocoa remained firm but buyers 
moved cautiously. Butter was 
easier as heavy accumulations 
forced prices down to 66% c. per 
pound, as against 71%4c. a week 
earlier. Livestock markets were 
unsettled. Hogs were irregular 
with receipts heavy and prices 
closed higher than a week ago 
after hitting a new top of $22 on 
Wednesday of the previous week. 
Steers finished lower after reach- 
ing a new all-time high of 26.35 
per hundredweight. The lard 
market was very unsettled with 
demand good and sales reported 
in a wide range of prices. Stocks 
of lard, however, showed little 
accumulation despite the heavier 
run of hogs. 

Domestic cotton prices moved 
to new high ground for twenty- 
three years, although the net gain 
for the week was much less than 
that reported a week ago. Sus- 





tained market activity was stimu- 
lated by active mill and trade de- 
mand at the higher levels. Other 
factors in the rise included the 
favorable supply and distrbution 
outlook and the growing demand 
for American cotton from both 
domestic and foreign sources. The 
Gaily rate of mill consumption of 
cetton during June rose to 39,600 
bales, the highest since June 1945. 
Some selling activity was noted 
in cotton textile markets but 
volume was less than a week pre- 
vious. 

Following the quiet of the va- 
cation period, trading in the Bos- 
ton wool market has been re- 
sumed in a conservative manner, 
with buyers hesitant due to poli- 
tical developments in Washing- 
ton. Sales of domestic wools were 
scattered and mostly in small lots. 
Lack of offerings continued to 
restrict trade in foreign wools. 
Arrivals of foreign wools at East- 
ern seaports continued in large 
volume. A total of over 34,000,000 
pounds were unloaded at the ports 
of, Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delphia during the week ended 
July 12. 

May Hardware Sales Showed 
High Gain — Big sales gains, over 
last year, were made in May, by 
independent retail hardware 
dealers and wholesale hardware 
distributors, throughout the United 
States, “Hardware Age” reports, 
in its every-c-her-Thursday mar- 
ket summary. Sales gains for 
hardware dealers averaged 46% 
over May, 1945. The total for the 
first five months of 1946, was 33% 
above last year. Hardware whole- 
salers enjoyed a dollar volume in- 
crease of 41%, in May, with totals 
for the first five months of this 
year averaging 28% above 1945. 
Collections on accounts receivable 
were 36% greater, in May, than 
for the same month a year ago. 
Inventories, as of May 31, had a 
dollar value of 32% above those 
on hand the same date last year. 


Retail and Wholesale Trade — 
Rainy weather and increased con- 
sumer selectivity failed to curtail 
retail volume the past week. Dol- 
lar Volume was almost unchanged 
from that of the preceding week 
and exceeded that of a year ago 
by a wide margin. Consumer dis- 
crimination against a few com- 
modities that had undergone price 
increases was largely dispelled as 
prices fell, according to Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., in its weekly re- 
view of trade. 

Retail food volume remained 
at an exceptionally high level last 
week. The supply of meat was 
much more plentiful than it has 
been during the past two months; 
that of poultry was adequate. 
Abundant stocks of fresh fruits 
and vegetables attracted many 
consumers. The supply of butter 
displayed a steady increase. 


The dollar volume of apparel, 
lifted by promotions of summer 
clothes and sportswear, was fur- 
ther advanced by favorable con- 
sumer ‘attendance at many 
seasonal fur sales. Despite inven- 
tories that were as high as 30% 
above those of a year ago in some 
stores, clearance sales were fre- 
quently directed toward the dis- 
posal of odd lots rather than the 
reduction of stock. The demand 
for lingerie remained high. The 
supply of nylon hosiery was in- 


creasing slowly, while acute 
shortages continued to be re- 
ported in some localities. Men’s 


suits and shirts were appearins 


tail stores. 


Costume jewelry and _ silver- 
ware too, were being sought 
eagerly by many consumers. 


Promotions of lamps in many lo- 
calities aroused interest above the 
high level of previous weeks. 
Home furnishings, furniture, and 
kitchenware were in heavy de- 
mands with the supply of electric 
appliances continuing to expand 
slowly. The selections of almost 
all types of floor coverings re- 





mained limited. 
Retail volume for the country 


in greater abundance in many re-} 


the past week was estimated to 
be from 21 to 25% above that of 
the corresponding week a year 
ago. Regional percentage .in- 
creases were: New England 15. to 
19, East 24 to 28, Middle West 28 
to 25, Northwest 25 to 29, South 
20 to 24, Southwest 16 to 20, and 
Pacific Coast 19 to 23. 

A rapid turnover of goods was 

reflected in the high dollar vol- 
ume at the wholesale level last 
week. Volume remained | well 
above that of a year ago. Inven- 
tories generally were slightly 
larger than those of the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. Al- 
though some resistance to. in- 
creased prices was reported,.in 
scattered lines, new order volume 
remained almost unchanged from 
the high level of the preceding 
week. 
Department store sales on a 
country wide basis as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex for the week ended July 20, 
1946, increased by 27% above the 
same period of last year. This 
compared with an increase of 26% 
(revised figure) in the preceding 
week. For the four weeks ended . 
July 20, 1946, sales increased by 
29% and for the year to date by 
28%. 

Wholesale markets in New York 
City last week were devoid of ac- 
tivity as a consequence ‘of the 
pending action by Congress to re- 
new some form of price control. 
The shoe industry it is reported 
is practically dried up, with the 
difference between OPA ceilings 
on hides and asking prices so far 
apart that there does not seem to 
be any choice for reopening of 
sales until OPA makes a definite 
stand on requests for relief. 


Producers of men’s and . boys” 
clothing stated that they are ship- 
ping, but there are expectations 
that additional price relief will be 
given soon by the price agency te 
take care of higher costs of trim= 
mings. 

According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to July 20, 
1946, increased 31% above the 
same period last year. This com- 
pared with an increase of 38% in 
the preceding week. For the four 
weeks ended July 20, 1946, sales 
rose by 37%, and for the year te 
date 34%. 


Savings-Loan Migs... 
In First Half 


The total amount of mortgage 
loans made by savings and loam 
associations in the State of New 
York for the first six months of 
1946 neared the grand total of 
loans made by these institutions 
for the entire year 1945, according 
to figures released July 25 by 
Zebulon V. Woodward, Executive 
Vice-President of the New York 
State League of Savings and Loan 
Associations. According to month- 
ly statistics compiled by the 
League it is estimated that total 
loans made by savings and loan 
associations for the first half of 
1946 amounted to $115,888,798 or 
95.5% of the total of $121,363,498 
loanéd by these associations dur- 
ing the year 1945. The entire year, 
thus far, has been a record break- 
ing one for savings and loan as- 
sociations so far as mortgage lend- 
ing activities are concerned, stat- 
ed Mr. Woodward. His advices 
added: “Beginning in January 
when all previous records were 
broken with a total lending vol- 
ume of $14,053,185 savings and 
loan associations increased their 
activities to such an extent that 
for the month of June the lending 
volume reached a new all-time 
high of $24,365,104. Of the total 
amount of $115,888,798 loaned 
thus far in 1946, $91,786,570 or al- 
most 80% was for the purchase of 
hemes while $10,665,230 was 
loaned for the construction of new 
homes and $13,436,998 was for re- 
financed loans, repairs and all 











other types of loans.” 
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Gross and Net Earnings of United States 
Railroads for the Month of April 


Substantial decreases in both gross and net earnings were re- 
corded by the Class I railroads in the month of April when these 
figures are compared with the same month in 1945. The gross earn- 
ings were also the lowest of the current year. However, the net 
earnings for April of the current year were $40,394,677 greater than 
in March, which shows .he lowest figure in net earnings thus far 
this year. 


For the month of April the gross earnings were $566,701,500 as 
compared with $778,574.290 in the previous April. This represents a 
decrease of $211,872,790 or 27.21%. Operating expenses showed a 
decrease of $23,389,944 when compared with those of April, 1945. 
The net earnings were $58,604,019 and $247,086,865 in April 1946 and 
1945 respectively. This is equivalent to a decrease of $188,482,846 
or 76.28%. A comparison of both gross and net earnings for the 
whole country for the mon:h of April, 1946 and 1945 is presented in 
the subjoined table. 


Inc. ( + ) or Dec. 


(—) 
Month of April— 1946 1945 Amount G 


Month 

of 
April 
1909___- 
a 
1911__ 
1912__- 
1913__ 
1914 
1915 
aa 
| = 
1918__ 
1919 
1920__ 
1921 
Se 
Oe 
1924___ 
1925 ae 
ee 
1927__ we 
hil cea aneoe 
ce sh 5: Fea ES 
1930___ 
1931... 
1932__ 
= 
a 
SS 
RE 


Mileage of 131 roads__-- 
Gross earnings 
Operating expenses ___ * 
Ratio of expenses to earns._ 


227,800 


$566, 701,500 
508,097,481 


(89.66) 


$778,574,290 
531, 


487,425 
(68.26) 


490 


$211,872,790 


23,389,944 


—00.21 
—27.21 
— 4.40 








Net earnings $58,604,019 $247,086,865 —  $188,482,846 —76.28 


Turning to the geographical breakdown of these totals, we find 
that all districts and regions r decreases in both gross and net 
earnings. The largest pereentage decrease in gross earnings was 
shown by the Pocahontas region: This decrease of 58.85% was fol- 
lewed by one of 31.43% in ihe Central Eastern region. The smallest 
decrease, one of 18.99%, was registered by the New England region. 
In net earnings the Pocahontas region recorded a deficit of $3,237,- 
469, which translated into a decrease in comparison with the previous 
year, equalled 122.85%. The Central Eastern again showed the sec- 
ond largest decrease with a minus of 95.67%. The smallest decreases 
of 61.58% and 63.08% were registered by the Southwestern and New 
England regions respectively. The details broken down into geo- 
graphical sections are presented in the following tabulation. An 
explanation of the area covered by each region is found in the foot- 
note appended to the table. 


SUMMARY BY GROUPS—MONTH OF APRIL 


District and Region Grass Earnings 
1945 Inc. ( + ) or Dec. (—) 
$s $ %o 
—18.99 
—22.14 
—31.43 








1946 
Eastern District— $ 
New England region (10 roads)_~ 
Great Lakes region (23 roads)-_-~_ 
Central Eastern region (18 roads) 


23,306,788 
94,152,514 
105,873,671 


28,771,404 
120,929,783 
154,404,858 


304,106,045 


5,464,616 
— 26,777,269 
— 48,531,187 


— 80,773,072 





Total (51 roads) 223,332,973 —25.56 
Southern District— 
Southern region (26 roads) 


Pocahontas region (4 roads) 


86,429,510 
15,167,856 


110,907,604 
36,858,806 


147,766,419 


24,478,094 
21,690,950 


—22.07 
—58.85 





Total (30 roads) 101,597,366 — 46,169,044 -—31.24 


Western District— 
Northwestern region (16 roads) __ 
Central Western region (14 roads) 
Southwestern region (20 roads)__ 


60,924,211 
126,915,097 
53,931,853 


77,469,084 
177,425,638 
71,807,113 


326,701,835 84,930,674 
778,574,290 —211,872,790 


Net Earnings 


1946 1945 Inc. (+) or Dec. (—) 
1945 $ $ $ % 


— 16,544,873 
50,510,541 


— 17,875,260 


—21.36 
—28.47 
—24.89 


Ps 


—26.00 





Total (50 roads) 241,771,161 





Total all districts (131 roads)____ 


District and Region— 


—Mileage— 
1946 


566,701,500 —27,21 








Eastern District— 


avs 


SPE 


1933 __- 


1938 


7. 


*Deficit. 





Year 
Given 


~ $196,993,104 


225,856,174 
218,488,587 
220,678,465 
245,170,143 
236,531,600 
237,696,378 
288,453,700 
326,560,287 
369,409,895 
388,697,894 
401,604,695 
433,357,199 
416,240,237 
521,387,412 
474,094,758 
472,591,665 
498,448,309 
497,212,491 
473,428,231 
513,076,026 
450,537,217 
369,106,310 
267,473,938 
227,300,543 
265,022,239 
274,185,053 
312,908,137 
350,958,792 
267,741,177 
281,513,409 
320,764,087 
374,304,613 
572,530,962 
748,797,529 
759,534,145 
778,985,436 
566,701,500 


Year 
Preceding 


$175,071,604 


197,024,777 
226,002,657 
216,140,214 
220,981,373 
245,048,870 
241,090,842 
237,512,648 
288,740,653 
319,274,981 
370,710,999 
389,487,271 
402,281,913 
432,106,647 
415,808,970 
622,336,874 
474,287,768 
472,629,820 
498,677,065 
497,865,380 
474,784,902 
513,733,181 
450,457,319 
369,123,100 
267,480,682 
224,565,926 
265,037,296 
274,144,735 
312,822,778 
350,792,144 
267,685,764 
281,513,409 
320,891,874 
374,304,616 


778,574,290 


Gross Earnings 





Inc. (+) or 


Dec. (—) 


+ $21,921,500 
+ 28,831,397 


+ 
+ 


+ 


7,514,070 
4,538,251 
24,188,770 
8,517,270 
3,394,464 
50,941,052 
37,819,634 
50,134,914 
17,986,895 
12,117,424 
31,075,286 
- 15,866,410 
105,578,442 
48,242,116 
1,696,103 
25,818,489 
1,464,574 

- 24,437,149 
38,291,124 
63,195,964 
81,461,009 


—101,649,162 
— 40,180,139 
+ 40,456,313 


4 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


9,147,757 
38,763,402 
38,136,014 
83,050,967 
13,827,645 
39,250,678 
53,412,739 


198,226,346 


+ 176,268,447 


4+ 
+ 


10,795,220 
19,451,291 
211,872,790 


Year 


——Mileage—— 


Year 


Given Preced’g 


224,625 
228,973 
236,693 
236,722 
240,740 
243,513 
247,701 
246,615 
248,723 
233,884 
232,708 
221,725 
220,340 
234,955 
234,970 
235,963 
236,664 
236,518 
238,183 
239,852 
240,956 
242,375 
242,632 
241,976 
241,680 
239,109 
237,995 


aes 
a) 


WOO MRWNWAIHK OID, 
aK OAQs ©-INK WOO 


227,800 





Year Given 
$62,380,527 
66,725,896 
64,768,090 
57,960,871 
60,122,205 
59,398,711 
67,515,544 
93,092,395 
93,318,041 
89,982,415 


101,680,719 
102,861,475 
114,685,151 
113,643,766 
110,907,453 
136,821,660 
107,123,770 

79,144,653 

56,263,320 

52,585,047 


65,305,735 
78,326,373 
89,529,494 
48,713,813 
54,422,823 
75,627,655 
100,508,419 
205,791,498 
306,649,824 
250,530,342 
247,296,330 
58,604,019 


Year 
Preceding 

$50,787,440 
62,409,630 
66,709,729 
63,888,490 
58,082,236 
60,024,235 
59,266,322 
67,396,538 
93,257,886 
91,678,695 
29,943,898 
44,716,664 
1,862,451 
57,474.860 
80,386,815 
122,974,961 
97,471,685 
102,920,855 
114,417,892 
113,818,315 
110,884,575 
141,939,648 
103,030,623 
79,185,676 
56,261,840 
51,640,515 
65,252,005 
65,214,202 
78,326,822 
89,532,796 
48,717,237 
54,422,823 
75,696,337 
100,023,867 
205,790,570 
306,620,973 
250,530,342 
247,086,865 


Net Earnings 


221,755 
223,794 
233,082 
233,057 
236,515 
241,547 
245,170 
245,773 
248,120 
231,755 
233,251 
220,918 
219,743 
234,338 
235,839 
235,665 
236,045 
236,526 
237,187 
238,904 
240,816 
242,181 
242,574 
241,992 
242,160 
241,113 
239,129 
238,208 
236,389 
234,372 
234,739 
233,547 
232,951 
232,227 
231,499 
229,096 
228,765 
228,290 





Increase (+) or 
Decrease (—-) 
+ $11,593,087 
+ 4,316,266 

1,941,639 
5,927,619 
2,039,869 
625,524 
8,249,222 
25,695,857 
60,155 
1,696,280 

— 45,093,802 

- 47,592,111 
55,795,762 
23,040,083 
38,240,343 
21,294,242 
5,389,790 
11,764,296 
774,126 

— 2,910,862 
+ 25,937,085 
— 34,815,878 
23,885,970 
22,922,356 
3,676,793 
13,612,958 
53,730 
13,112,171 
11,202,672 
40,818,983 
5,705,586 
21,204,832 
24,812,082 
105,767,631 
100,859,254 
56,090,631 
— 3,234,012 
—188,482,846 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 





New England region 
Great Lakes region_ 
Central East. region 


€,543 
25,551 
23,881 


6,563 
25,562 
23,880 


3,474,650 
8,347,716 
1,817,452 


9,412,395 
32,450,999 
42,009,395 





55,975 


Southern District— 
Southern region____ 37,262 
Pocahontas region. 6,024 


ee RUE 


Western District— 
Northwestern region 45,538 
Cent. Western region 54,527 
Southwestern region 28,474 

_128,539 

Total all districts_22'7.800 

*Deficit. 


NOTE—Our grouping of the roa 


Commerce Commission, 
Groups and regions: 


New England Region—Comprises the New England States. 


prises the section on the Canadian boundary between 


y shore of Lake Michigan to Chicago, and north of a line 
to New York. 


prises the section south of the Great Lakes Region 
gh Peoria to St. Louis and the Mississippi River to the 
and north of the Ohio River to Parkersburg, W. Va., and a 


Great Lakes Region—Com 
New England and the westerl 
from Chicago via Pittsburgh 


Central Eastern Region—Com 
east of a line from Chicaze throu 


mouth of the Ohio River, 


56,005 


37,318 
6,011 


13,639,818 


13,595,419 
*3,237,469 


83,872,789 


39,064,474 
14,165,269 





43,329 


45,669 
54,686 
26,601 
128,956 


228,290 


10,357,950 


4,296,310 
19,514,781 
10,795,160 


34,606,251 


53,229,743 


20,995,725 
60,894,381 
28,094,227 


5,937,745 
24,103,283 
40,191,943 


— 63.08 
— 74.28 
— 95.67 





70,232,971 


25.469,055 
17,402,738 


42,871,793 


16,699,415 
41,379,600 
17,299,067 





109,984,333 


58,604,019 247,086,865 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


75,378,082 


188,482,846 


— 87.74 


— 65.20 
—122.85 


80.54 


79.54 
67,95 


— 76.28 


ds conforms to the classification of the Interstate 
and the following indicates the confines of the different 


line thence to the southwestern corner of Maryland and by the Potomac River to its 


mouth. 


eastern boundary of Kentucky and the southern boundary of 


Pocahontas Region—Comprises the section north of 
3 ~— ~ agg hope and the Ohio River north to 

of a line from Parkersburg to the southwestern corn 
by the Potomac River to its mouth. 


Vi 
sou 


Northwestern Region—Comprises the section, ad 
Great Lakes Region, north of a line from Chicago 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Southern Region—Comprises the section east of the Mississi 
of the Ohio River to a pceint near Kenova, W. Va., and a oe ne wou 


WESTERN DISTRICT 


and by the Columbia River to the Pacific. 


Central Western Region—Com 
west of a line from Chicago to 
from St. Louis to Kansas Cit 


to the Pacific. 


Southwestern Regicn—Comprises the section 1 


south of St. Louis and a line from St. Louis to 
and by the Rio Grande to the Gulf of Mexico. 


line thence following the 


Virginia to the Atlantic. 


the southern boundary of 
Parkersburg, W. Va., and 
er of Maryland and thence 


joining Canada lying west of the 
to Omaha and thence to Portland, 


prises the section south of the Northwestern Region 
Peoria and thence to St. Louis, and north of a line 
y and thence to El Paso and by the Mexican boundary 


ying between the Mississippi River 


Kansas City and thence to El Paso, 


As is the prac ice in these monthly reviews, a summary of the 
April comparisons of the gross and net earnings of the railroads of 


the country from the current year back to and including 1909 is now 
furnished in conclusion. 





New Gapital Issues in Great Britain 


The following statistics have been compiled by the Midland 
Bank Limited. These compilations of issues of new capital, which 
ares ubject to revision, exclude all borowings by the British Gov- 
ernment; shares issued to vendors; allotments arising from the cap- 
italization of reserve funds and undivided profits; sales of already 
issued securities which add nothing to the capital resources of the 
company whose securities have been offered; issues for conversion 
or redemption of securities previously held in the United Kingdom; 
short-dated bills sold in anticipation of long-term borrowings; and 
loans of municipal and county authorities which are not specifically 
limited. In all cases the figures are based upon the prices of issue 


NEW CAPITAL ISSUES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
{Compiled by the Midland Bank, Ltd.] 
(£000 Omitted) 
Total for 
Half-Year 


Total for 
Half-Year Total for 
Qtr. to to Qtr. to Qtr. to to Year to 
Dec.31 Mar. 31 June30 June30 June 30 
——English Pounds———————— 
96,779 60,612 48,372 108,984 
108,237 49,543 47,873 97,416 
73,490 33,105 40,946 74,051 
44,046 24,887 32,258 57,145 101,191 
9,149 2,203 865 3,068 12,217 
1,028 826 454 1,280 2,308 
1,046 157 503 660 1,706 
3,247 963 2,768 3,731 6,978 
4,852 1,967 310 2,277 7,129 
3,319 5,299 1,872 5,062 6,934 12,233 
9,083 13,534 17,521 29,057 46,578 60,112 


(£000 Omitted) 
——Geographcal Distribution 
British 
United Overseas Poreign 
Total Kingdom Countries Countries 
——_—_—__—_——_English Pounds-————_———_——- 
108,984 99,733 8,478 773 
108,237 91,075 14,875 2,287 
97,416 80,661 15,633 1,122 
73,490 58,107 9,305 6,078 
74,051 56,139 14,916 2,996 
44,046 36,607 6,368 1,071 
57,145 39,906 17,018 221 
9,149 3,429 1,295 4,425 
3,068 2,716 157 195 
1,028 828 200 pte 
1,280 1,031 249 
1,046 896 150 
660 660 ae 
3,247 3,211 36 
3,731 2,503 588 
4,852 4,555 57 
2,277 2,149 128 
5,299 4,539 269 
6,934 5,271 642 
13,534 11,690 1,844 
46,578 39,885 6,418 


Qtr. to 
Sept.30 Dec. 31 


205,763 
205,653 
147,541 


68,311 
40,143 
29,410 
19,020 
8,041 
533 
928 
2,147 
4,304 
1,979 
4,451 


28,468 
68,094 
44,080 
25,026 
1,108 
495 
117 
1,100 
549 


1935-36 
1936-37_- 
1937-38_- 
1938-39 _ 
1939-40 
1940-41__- 
1941-42__ 
1942-43 ___- ‘ 
. ,. a 
1944-45._.._._- 
1945-46______- 


1936, 1st half 
56 wa ..... 
1937, 1st half.____- 
1938, 1st half_____ 
> 
2928. it See. ....- 
jl 
1940, 1st half______~_ 
| ee 
194}, ist half_______ 
 & as 
1942, 1st half______ 
2d half 
1943, 1st half__ 
2d half. 
1944, 1st half__ 
2d half 
1945, lst half daediltedieed 
|) 6S 
1946, lst half 


” 639 
240 


“491 
1,021 


275 


NWSB Ruling on 
Premium Wage Paymts. 


The official ruling of the Na- 
tional Wage Stabilization Board 
defining the conditions for the 
abolition of premium wage pay- 
ments without prior approval, 
which is to be incorporated in the 
general order governing wage de- 
creases to be issued shortly, has 
already been sent by the Board 
to its regional offices. According 
to advices of April 25 from Wash- 
ington to the “Journal of Com- 
merce,” the premium payment 
ruling holds that: 

1. If a premium payment was 
instituted under the mandatory 
provisions of Executive Order 
9240, issued Sept. 9, 1942, it may 
be disapproved. This Executive 
Order provided that Saturday and 
Sunday could not be considered 
as separate work days and that no 
overtime payments for work on 
Saturday or Sunday could be 
made. Premium payments: could 
only be made for work on the 
sixth consecutive working day 
and the seventh consecutive 
working day, regardless of which 
day of the week these happened 
to be. 

“Under the new instructions, a 
company that changed its tradi- 
tional overtime policy to conform 
to the Executive Order may re- 
turn to its original practice “with- 
in a reasonable time” after Aug. 
21, 1945, when that particular Ex- 
ecutive Order was superseded. 

The phrase “reasonable time” is 
not more clearly defined, but it is 
generally accepted that changes 
may still be made. 

2. Companies which were re- 
stricted in premium payments to 
provisions of the Walsh-Healy Act 
may return to their former pre- 
mium payment patterns. This 
means that a company which ob- 
tained a Government contract ne- 
cessitating compliance with the 
Walsh-Healy Act may now return 
to its former practice of paying 
overtime.” 

Attention has been drawn to 
the fact that the principal effect 
of the ruling is to permit the dis- 
continuance of mandatory over- 
time payments, meaning a cut in 
the take-home pay of thousands 
of workers. 


‘ 

Brisbane Bonds Called 
The National City Bank of New 
York, as Fiscal Agent for the 
Loan, is notifying holders of the 
City of Brisbane Thirty-Year 
Sinking Fund 5% Gold Bonds due 
March 1, 1957, that $96,000 aggre— 
gate principal amount of these 
bonds have been drawn by lot for 
redemption at 100% of the prin- 
cipal amount on Sept. 1, 1946. 
The drawn bonds should be pre- 


sented for payment, with all un- 
matured interest coupons, at the 
Head Office of The National City 
Bank of New York, 55 Wall 
Street, New York. The notice 
also states that on July 22, 1946, 
$37,000 principal amount of the 
bonds previously called for re- 
demption had not been presented 
for payment. 


Gift Parcels for Hungary 
On July 25 Postmaster Albert 
Goldman stated that information 
has been received that gift par- 
cels for Hungary may contain any 


use of the addressee, with the ex- 
ception of narcotics, poisons, or 
drugs which contain a large per- 


adds that it is understood also 
that gift parcels are not subject 
to customs duty or taxes to be col- 
lected from the addressee. 
wrappers of gift parcels and the 
relative customs 





Parcel” by the senders. 
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National Fertilizer Association Commodity 
Price Index Declines 


After three weeks of sharply rising prices the wholesale com- 
modity price index compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
ahd made public on July 29, declined to 170.8 in the week ended 
July 27, 1946, from 171.3 in the preceding week. This is the first 
recession of the index since May 4, 1946. The index was 12.6% 
higher than a month ago, the last week before the termination of 
OPA, when it stood at 151.7, and was,20.7% higher than a year ago 
when it stood at 141.5, all based on the 1935-1939 average at 100. 
The Association’s report added: 

Three groups declined during the latest week and two advanced. 
The farm products group declined 0.8%. The cotton index declined 
for the first time in the past 10 weeks. The grains index dropped 
sharply with declines registered for each of the grains included in 
the series. The livestock index again advanced with prices mixed. 
Higher quotations for cattle and hogs much more than offset lower 
quotations for calves, lambs and sheep. Hay prices were up at Louis- 
ville. The textile index was sharply lower with a decline in the 
quotations for Japanese silk which much more than offset higher 
denim cloth prices. The miscellaneous commodities index declined 
slightly due to lower prices for middlings. The foods index advanced. 
There was a further rise in the prices for flour, rice, lard, dressed 
lamb and pork, bread and oranges which much more than offset 
lower prices for butter and dressed beef. The farm machinery index 
rose 5.6%. All remaining groups of the index were unchanged. 

During the week 13 price series in the index declined and 13 
advanced; in the preceding week 8 declined and 35 advanced; in 
the second preceding week 4 declined and 36 advanced. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939==100° 






































% Latest Preceding Month Year 
Bach Group Week Week Ago Ago 
Bears to the Group July 27, July 20, June 29, July 28, 
Total Index 1946 1946 1946 1945 

25.3 Poods. 181.4 179.8 150.6 143.6 

Pats and Oils___ a 205.9 201.5 152.7 145.0 
Es avcnteaticntinercranpesenidstnscns 202.3 202.3 163.1 162.4 

23.0 Dette BOR oe seescnic da 212.4 214.1 183.5 167.7 
Cotton — 318.6 338.0 393.6 213.0 

inte rice intsinndttceheibindnabininicednes inal 220.3 239.0 190.3 163.5 
ERTS Pie le ane Glee 195.7 189.1 163.6 162.3 

17.3 eteceremcnatsp Riaiiahitbepailiiaalijeiiniiaandbesmeeniy * 138.6 138.6 137.4 133.3 
10.8 Miscellaneous commodities___._.—_ th 154.2 154.3 140.3 133.9 

' 82 | ae sation 196.6 207.4 172.3 156.8 
7.1 Metals_ doctintl 125.3 125.3 123.5 108.9 
6.1 Building materials___ 186.4 186.4 168.3 153.8 
1.3 Chemicals and drugs_.._..._..___. 128.3 128.3 127.5 125.8 

Te Pertiiiser materials__.._......____._ 121.0 121.0 118.9 118.3 
| Pertilizers : 119.8 119.8 119.8 119.9 

a Parm machinery. —— 115.1 109.0 1090 1048 
100.0 All groups combined_____.._______ 170.8 171.3 151.7 141.5 


*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: July 27, 1946, 133.1; July 20, 1946, 133.4; and 
July 28, 1945, 110.2. 


Electric Output for Week Ended July 27, 1946 
1.9% Below That for Same Week a Year Ago 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United Sates for the week ended. July 27, 1946, 
was 4,352,489,000 kwh., which compares with 4,434,841,000 kwh. in the 
corresponding week a year ago, and 4,293,280,000 kwh. in the week 
ended July 20, 1946. The output for the week ended July 27, 1946, 
was 1.9% below that of the same week in 1945. 


PERCENTAGE DECREASE UNDER SAME WEEK LAST YEAR 











\ Week Ended 

Major Geographical Divisions— July 27 July 20 July 13 July 6 June 29 
ES i RN i al lle §3.4 §1.9 §1.0 4.7 0.4 
Bijeee Atientic..........-...__ 0.4 2.0 1.8 4.0 2.1 
Central Industrial__._.c.....___ 4.6 4.6 5.5 8.7 6.2 
wae Sener §2.6 §4.7 §2.5 §0.6 Sa.u 
Gotthern States... 1.7 0.7 3.6 8.0 “8.0 
Rocky Mountain.._...... = $8.5 $4.4 §2.3 §5.8 §18 
4 (Sa 4.5 5.0 5.0 5.6 7.6 

_ Total Un.ted States__._____. 1.9 2.1 3.2 6.0 5.1 

§Increase. 
DATA FOR RECENT WEEKES (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) 

: % Change 

Week Ended— 1946 1945 under 1945 1944 1932 1929 
ie he 3,987,673 4,321,794 — 7.7 4,361,094 1,480,738 1,696,543 
| Sera 4,014,652 4,332,400 — 17.3 4,307,498 1,469,810 1,709,331 
a 3,987,145 4,411,325 —96 4,344,188 1,454,505 1,699,822 
April 27_.....8.._ 3,976,750 4,415,889 —99 4,336,247 1,429,032 1,688,434 
| 4,011,670 4,397,330 — 8.8 4,233,756 1,436,928 1,698,942 
ES 3,910,760 4,302,381 —9.1 4,238,375 1,435,731 1,704,426 
Pe 3,939,281 4,377,221 —10.0 4,245,678 1,425,151 1,705,460 
LPP 3,941,865 4,329,605 — 9.0 4,291,750 1,381,452 1,615,085 
ie ARR RR 3,741,256 4,203,502 —11.0 4,144,490 1,435,471 1,689,925 
a cs ates es cheres-as 3,920,444 4,327,028 — 9.4 4,264,600 1,441,532 1,699,227 
_ |} ee 4,030,058 4,348,413 — 7.3 4,287,251 1,440,541 1,702,501 
| RS 4,129,163 4,358,277 — 5.3 4,325,417 1,456,961 1,723,428 
 § ea 4,132,680 4,353,351 — 5.1 4,327,359 1,341,730 1,592,075 
a 3,741,006 3,978,426 —6.0 3,940,854 1,415,704 1,711,625 
July 13_____ Secu 4,156,386 4,295,254 —3.2 4,377,152 1,433,903 1,727,225 
, Soe 4.293.220 4,384,547 — 2.1 4.380.930 1.440.386 1,722,031 
Sl a a 4,352,489 4,434,841 — 1.9 4,390,762 1,426,986 1,724,728 





- Commercial Paper Outstanding in June 


Reports received by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
from commercial paper dealers show a total of $121,400,000 of open 
market paper outstanding on June 28, 1946, compared with $126,000,- 

on May 30, 1946 and $100,800,000 on June 29, 1945, the bank re- 
por.ed on July 16. 

‘ The following are ‘he totals for the last two years: 
1946— * 


1945__ ¢ 
Jun 28___- cae cecal» SIU IE UI 100,800,000 
May 30____- 2 Se OS ara ae 1U2Z,80U,0UU 
Apr. 30__- ok, Oe Oe A eae ra 118,300,000 
Mar. 29 aie eee | ata ty ee ee 146,709,000 
Se fe weg ll. ee ee 157.300.0000 
>» =a ee le. ee ee 162,400,000 
1944-— 

1945— J BL WR SS ee, 166,000,000 
Dec 31__ ee a eae Sa ae 166,.900.000 
Nov 30 SES. cdupee se cee? T: | TR LT ey ere eee 141,700,000 
| SS awe: Re ES ee ae Ss 140,800,000 
a meee eS SRR Ee eee ee 140,900,000 
Aug 31 ali . awe Uh . Ee a ae ee gee ae 142,900,000 
ae a ces ois 106,800,000 Jun 30 





Steel Operations Maintained at High Level 
In Spite of Gar, Scrap, and Coke Shortages 


“The rebirth of OPA has quieted down the consistent rumors 
that steel prices were about to be increased and has successfully 
rolled back the prices of those items that were advanced on producer 
levels rather than industry levels,’ reports “The Iron Age,” national 
metalworking paper, in its issue of today (Aug. 1), which further 
adds in pari as follows: “Enjoying a brief price advance were track 


beyond the 12% by one producer, 
and sheet bars, advanced $7 a ton 
by one producer. These prices, 
with the new OPA, must be rolled 
back to OPA ceilings and applica- 
tion through established channels 
made for price relief. 

“The $2 a ton increase in pig 
iron is just about 66% of what 
the industry sought before the old 
OPA ceased. As a matter of fact, 
had OPA stayed a corpse, the in- 
crease would probably have been 
in the neighborhood of $3.50 a 
ton. The $2 a ton increase does 
not seem to be attractive enough 
to bring into blast very many of 
the furnaces now out of operation 
because of price. OPA had hopes 
that these units would go back 
into operation, evidenced by re- 
cent statements to the effect that 
attempt would be made for iron 
production from now dormant 
furnaces. However, only time— 
and coke availability—will tell. 

“That the steel industry will 
seek higher steel prices is nearly 
a foregone conclusion, despite re- 
cent statements to the contrary. 
Many industry and individual re- 
quests for increased prices exist- 
ing before the old OPA ceased 
will be renewed with vigor, as 
soon as the required data can be 
obtained. Price increase requests 
will most" lkéfy be on a product 
basis. rather than on a general 
basis, and an overhauling of the 
‘extra ‘system to bring it out of 
obsolescence is likely. 

“The worst shortage of box cars 
ever experienced is the prediction 
for the week. Already various 
districts of the country report 
actual curtailment of steelmaking 
Operations because of this short- 
age. Chicago reports 7,500 tons 
or steei production were lost, and 
consumers of such items as tin- 
plate are accepting motor truck 
shipments with the higher deliv- 
ery costs. Mills have both steel 
and scrap piled up awaiting cars, 
and the extended use of truck 
deliveries are running up delivery 
costs. With the loss of about 75,000 
box cars during the war, with 
about a third of the present 665,- 
000 in operation in need of re- 
pairs, the shortage is expected to 
exist for some time. The same 
pattern follows with types of roll- 
ing stock other than box cars. 

“Scrap, likewise, is taking its 
toll in steel ingot output. Open- 
hearths in at least two major pro- 
ducing areas have been taken out 
of production because of the scrap 
shortage. However, dealers are 
now actively trying to move scrap 
as they suspect that any quanti- 
ties of scrap held in speculation 
may start to be dumped. Further 
production scrap is coming out in 
ever-increasing volume, and an- 
other month should see and end to 
the present scrap crisis. However, 
scrap in plentiful volume may not 
occur in the near future. Along 
with the scrap shortage and rank- 
ing a close second is the coal and 
coke shortage. Blowing in of blast 
furnaces has been held up because 
of the fuel shortage, but it is ex- 
pected that the situation will re- 
verse itself by late fall. 

“Fer the second week in suc- 
cession, the steel industry, despite 
car, scrap, and coke _ shortages, 
scheduled steel ingot production 
at a rate well above the optimum 
operating rate of the industry, and 
many individual producers are 
producing at above 100%. While 
mindful of the possibility of cur- 
tailments facing the industry in 
the next three weeks, steelmakers 
are banking on the help of the 
scrap industry, ingenuity, and the 





possibility that all is not as black 
as it looks. 


bolts and screw spikes, advanced® 








Digging into reserve | 
136,500,000 Scrap piles may cost production 


during the coming winter months, 
but actually mills are draining 
what reserves have been accumu- 
lated far faster than scrap is being 
stocked.” 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on July 29 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 
operating rate of steel companies 
having 94% of the steel capacity | 
of the industry will be 89.6% of | 
capacity for the week beginning | 
July 29, compared with 89.3% | 
one week ago, 87.2% one month | 
ago and 90.8% one year ago. This’! 
represents an increase of 0.3 point 
or 0.3% over the preceding week. 
The operating rate for the week | 


1 


beginning July 29 is equivalent! 
to 1,579,100 tons of steel ingots | 
and castings, compared to 1,573,—' 
800 tons one week ago, 1,536,800 ! 
tons one month ago, and 1,663,109 | 
tons one year. ago. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in_ its 
summary of latest news develop-: 
ments in the metalworking indus-— 
try, on July 29 stated in part as 
follows: “Though the current la- 
bar situation is the most placid 
it has been for months, manage- 
ment is apprehensive of impend-— 
ing labor trouble. Observers feel 
that should living costs continue | 
to rise, new wage demands will 
be forthcoming despite existing 
contracts. 





“Observers see in the program | 


made public last week by the CIO | 
Cost-of-Living Committee for 
guidance of constituent unions in 
combatting inflation, the threat 
of more aggressive action. Though 


by itself this 5-point program is, 


‘Truman to Vote in 


tame and entirely lacking in the 
threat of work stoppages, it could 
lead to a wave of strikes if rising 
prices place in danger the wage 
advantages won by labor last 
spring. | 

“However, it is pointed out that 
revived OPA control may slow 
down the price spiral sufficiently 
to permit production to catch up 
with demand in time to head off 
a new series of wage demands 
and work stoppages. 

“And, in addition, it is stated 
that labor leaders will move 
slowly in any action they take in 
their fight to hold wage gains. 
Prolonged strikes which brought 
workers sharp wage increases at 
the same time were costly to in- 
dividual savings. Astute union 
leaders conscious of this, it is be— 
lieved, can be expected to make 
sure of their ground before they 
resort again to work stoppages. | 


“The resumption of price con- 
trol under the modified law re- 
establishing OPA is expected to 
bring a survey of the price situa- 
tion in iron and steel. Most lead 
ing trade observers, however, look 
for little early change in prices 
of principal steel products, al 
though an advance in pig iron 
fairly soon is considered probable, 
in view of the fact that OPA offi- 
cials before eclipse of that agency 
June 30 had indicated willingness 
to grant a general increase of $2 
per ton, in view of the urgent 
need for stimulating production. 


“Scrap prices also seem in line 
for consideration as sellers re 
new appeals for higher prices and 
there is need for stimulating flow 
of this material. The latter result 
is expected with resumption of 
OPA control, terminating the 
period of doubt under which ex 
pectation of possible higher prices 
tended to cause hoarding. 

‘‘Although review of steel prices 
was scheduled to take place with 
in 90 days after the general ad 
vance of about $5 per ton in 
February, conditions until re 





cently were so unsettled that a 
sounu survey of costs has been 








impossible. As a result trade 
leaders do not expect important 
changes until possibly after third 
quarter records have been re- 
viewed. 

“Production has been pushed 
to a high point in spite of raw 
material shortages, but consumers 
still are short of tonnage. The 
increased flow of certified ton- 
nage for housing and agricultural 
implements has snarled schedules 
severely, notably in sheets and 
other flat-rolled materials. Some 
producers within the past few 
days have announced quotas for 
the remainder of the year. This 
is done in spite of the possibility 
Direction 12, or something similar 
to it, may be extended into fourth 
quarter. These quotas are similar 
to those for third quarter, except 
in galvanized sheets, which are 
appreciably lighter. These quotas 
are subject to later revisions, de- 
pending largely on the disposition 
of certified tonnage after third 
quarter. 

“The situation in scrap, with 
shortage occurring at the same 
time pig iron supply is deficient, 
is taking toll of steelmaking ca- 
pacity, best efforts of producers 
being unavailing to keep all open 
hearths in operation even under 
the best planning of melts. While 
some small sales of lower grades 
of scrap may have been made 
occasionally above the former 
OPA ceilings, steelmaking grades 
have held the line, consumers re- 
fusing to pay higher. A disquiet- 
ing feature of the situation is the 
prospect of not being able to ac- 
cumulate any inventory for winter 
use under the present situation. 

“Directives calling for rollin 
of approximately 70,000 tons ol 
finished steel for export to devas- 
tated countries during September 
impose a heavy burden on mills 
which are already sold solidly for 
that month. The directives call for 
2% of the current production of 
any one of the products involved, 
to be set aside for export.” 





Missouri Primary 


President Truman plans to vote 
in the Missouri primary at his 
usual voting place in Independ- 
ence, Mo., on Aug. 6, and will fly 
home from Washington for that 
purpose on Aug. 3, Associated 
Press Washington advices stated 
on July 23. Asked if the Presi- 
dent intended to make a speech 
on the occasion, White House 
press secretary Charles G. Ross 
said that “no speech has been 
scheduled.” The President expects 
to return to the Capital by air 
after voting. 

Reported to have stated at a 
recent news conference that he 
was opposed to the renomination 
of Representative Roger Slaugh- 
ter, Democratic representative of 
the Kansas City district adjoining 


| the district in which the President 


votes. Mr. Truman according to 
Associated Press accounts from 
Washington, July 25 said he had 
no intention of taking the stump 
in Missouri against Representa- 
tive Slaughter. 





Treasury-Postoffice 


Bill Signed 

Belated pay checks will now go 
to some postal and Treasury em- 
ployees who have been awaiting 
a Congressional appropriation. 
President Truman on July 20 
signed the $1,604,862,140 Treas- 
ury-Postoffice appropriations bill, 
which was a compromise meas- 
ure by the Senate-House Commit- 
tee, according to Associated Press 
Washington advices. Chief source 
of disagreement was the move to 
increase the price of Treasury sil- 
ver, but this controversy was 
transferred to separate legisla- 
tion, making possible final Con- 
gressional action on the supply 
bill. 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production for Week 
Ended July 20, 1946 Increased 2,700 Bbls. 


The American Peiroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended July 20, 1946, was 
4,937,100 barrels, an increase of 2,700 barrels per day over the pre- 
ceding week and a gain of 189,100 barrels over the daily average fig- 
ure estimated by the United States Bureau of Mines as the require- 
ment for the month of July, 1946. The current figure, however, was 
7,150 barrels per day below the output for ithe week ended July 21, 
1945. Daily production for the four weeks ended July 20, 1946, 
averaged 4,933,500 barrels. The Institute further reports as follows: 


Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,826,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 13,986,000 
barrels of gasoline; 2,010,000 barrels of kerosene; 5,296,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel, and 8,271,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended July 20, 1946; and had in storage at the end of that week 
89,326,000 barrels of finished and unfinished gasoline; 15,187,000 bar- 
rels of kerosene; 42,611,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 49,177,000 
barrels of residual fuel oil. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 




















State Actual Production 
*B. of M. Ailow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Calculated ables Ended from Ended Ended 
Requirements Begin. July 20, Previous July 20, July 21, 
July July 1 1946 Week 1946 1945 
**New York-Penna.__ 48,000 47,950 — 1,200 50,600 47,750 
3 Be Bet i 200 wiaeaaae 250 200 
**West Virginia_____ 8,400 6,450 — 700 8,650 8,000 
**Ohio—Southeast __ 7,600 5,000 + 150 5,550 5,550 
Ohio—Other ________ ; 2,200 — 200 2,600 2,500 
| dh ETS cel SS 19,000 18,700 {- 400 19,100 13,350 
A CS re Pe 210,000 206,950 — 1,850 208,550 205,800 
ERE TER 31,000 31,700 4+ 550 31,250 29,600 
Se 47,000 45,900 — 4,900 47,450 45,300 
peeemene So 800 +750 a 750 900 
EE a a ae 260,000 170,000 275,650 + 3,900 265,650 282,350 
Oklahoma -_-__-__-- 384,000 385,545  1383,700 — 1,150 384,800 390,750 | 
Texas— j 
Se ee 19,500 at ool 19,550 a 
eS: aa 158,100 ‘ict. 157,500 eiedagis 
wessriet? Tit? 511,350 ha Soil 512,350 deal 
oD | 228,000 Sinniie! 228,400 per Bs! 
apeeeeee © 44,150 pan 44,100 ada de 
masse Texas... 315,000 Seared 317,750 Bia at 
Other Dist. VI____ . 107,800 a a 107,700 ae t 
District VII-B._~__- 32,000 eaaieent 32,100 olin 
District VII-C___-_ 27,950 ata 28,050 ne. 
District VIII_._.-_ 569,150 568,500 te: 
mistries IX... 129,300 eas 130,100 kee 
District X =... 85,150 ieee 85,450 cata 
Total Texas —.._. 2,110,000 $2,386,381 2,227,450 ---- 2,231,550 2,209,400 
North Louisiana_____ 83,150 + 650 82,450 70,400 
Coastal Louisiana___ 300,650 ietitien 299,500 296,900 
Total Louisiana —_ 380,000 427,000 383,800 + 650 381,950 367,300 
i oo 78,000 78,969 75,250 + 750 74,150 79,750 
Mississippi ......~-- 60,000 64,050 + 3,000 64,500 52,300 
MII a sroccn diian tion o> 1,200 1,150 --- 50 1,150 1,000 
New. Mexico—sSo. East 97,000 106,000 98,150 ian tee 98,000 102,850 
New Giesiooscibehee..} 500 — 50 500 400 
Wyoming —1...---__ 112,000 114,250 + 4,500 111,700 114,900 
» | ee 22,000 24,650 — 1,450 25,400 20,800 
wesernee 220. 28,000 37,300 + 950 36,400 11,800 
DN, ono 844,000 §839,700 885,400 + 5,300 883,000 951,700 
Total United States 4,748,000 4,937,100 + 2,700 4,933,500 4,944,250 
**Pennsylvania Grade included above___-__ 59,400 — 1,750 64,800 61,300 


*These are Bureau of Mines calculations of the requirements of domestic crude oil 
(after deductions of condensate and natural gas derivatives) based upon certain 
premises outlined in its detailed forecast for the month of July. As requirements may 
be supplied either from stocks or from new production, contemplated withdrawals 
from crude oil inventories must be deducted from the Bureau’s estimated requirements 
to determine the amount of new crude to be produced. In some areas the weekly 
estimates do, however, include small but indeterminate amounts of condensate which is 
mixed with crude oil in the field. 

tOklahoma, Kansas, Nebrask figures are for the week ended 7:00 a.m., July 17, 1946. 

iThis is the net basic allowable as of July 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
those fields which were exempted entirely the entire state was ordered shut down 
for four days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
required to shut dow:a as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to 
Operate leases, a total equivalent to 4 days shutdown time during the calendar month. 


§Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, KEROSINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL 
cd AND RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDING JULY 20, 1946 


(Figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) 


Ficures in this secticn include reported totals plus an 
estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a 








Bureau of Mines basis 
§Gasoline tFinish’d tStks. of tStks. 
Se Daily Crude Runs Product'n and {Stocks Gas Oil of 
Refin'g to Stills at Ref. Unfin. of & Dist. Resid. 
Capac. Daily % Op- Inc. Nat. Gasoline Kero- Fuel Fuel 
District— Report’g Avy. erated Blended. Stocks sine Oil Oil 
fee Coast ...:-..._ 99.5 763 90.9 1,702 22,905 6,354 13,214 9,563 
Appalachian— 
District No. 1______ 76.3 82 57.3 229 2,232 324 429 208 
District No. 2._____ 84.7 57 91.9 172 949 71 152 145 
oe. a, O92... o 87.4 797 91.6 2,676 16,815 2,318 6,145 4,286 
Okla., Kan., Mo._____ 78.3 378 80,6 1,335 7,711 1,146 2,681 1,380 
{Inland Texas _______ 59.8 220 66,7 906 2,805 397 445 709 
Texas Gulf Coast____ 89.2 1,220 99,5 3,235 13,697 2,229 7,016 4,836 
Louisiana Gulf Coast_ 97.4 336 104.7 949 4,186 1,130 2,158 1,447 
No. La. & Arkansas__ 55.9 59 46.8 148 1,856 327 421 170 
Rocky Mountain— 
District No. 3______ 19.0 12 92.3 38 95 20 43 45 
District No. 4______ 70.9 116 70.3 387 1,728 166 487 753 
Eee a aa 85.5 786 79.1 2,209 14,347 705 9,420 25,635 





Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis July 20, 1946 85.8 4.826 86.8 13,986 *89,326 15,187 42,611 49,177 
Total U.S. B. of M 
basis July 13, 1946 85.8 4,875 87.8 14,716 90,753 14,879 41,897 48,330 
U.S. B. of M. basis 
July"21, 1945______ eg a 15,816 +85,980 10,796 35,350 42,865 
*Includes unfinished gasoline stocks of 8,632,000 barrels. +Includes unfinished 
@asoline stocks of 11,375,000 barrels. {Stocks at refineries, at bulk terminals, in 
transit and in pipe lines. $In additicn, there were produced 2,010,000 barrels of kero- 
Sine, 5,296,000 barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 8,271,000 barrels of 
residual fuel oil during the week ended July 20, 1946, which compares with 1,983,000 
barrels, 5,416,000 barrels and 8,459,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week 


and 1,410,090 barrels, 5,167,000 barrels and 9,175,000 barrels, respectively, in the week - 
ended July 21, 1945. 
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1946— 
Daily 
Averages 


June 28_..____ 


a ate 


iaroaiion, 


i 


Gigh 1946____ 
Low 1946_____ 


1 Year Ago 
July 30, 1945_ 


2 Years Ago 
July 29, 1944_ 


SURO BB q.nnceiinns 


ge 


hor. Be 


1 Year Ago 
July 20, 1945 

2 Years Ago 
July 29, 1940_ 


U.S. Avge. 
Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* 
Bonds rate* Ana Aa A Baa 
123.45 118.60 123.13 120.84 118.20 112.56 
123.64 118.60 123.13 121.04 118.40 112.56 
Stock Exchange Closed 
123.77 118.60 123.13 121.04 118.40 112.56 
123.80 118.80 123.13 121.04 118.60 112.56 
123.86 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.60 112.56 
123.86 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.60 112.37 
123.92 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.40 112.37 
Stock Exchange Closed 
123.83 118.8) 123.34 121.25 118.40 112.37 
123.86 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.60 112.37 
123.85 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.60 112.37 
123.99 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.60 112.37 
123.95 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.60 112.56 
Stock Exchange Closed 
124.14 118.80 123.56 121.25 118.60 112.56 
124.20 119.00 123.56 121.46 118.80 112.56 
124.27 119.00 123.56 121.25 118.80 112.56 
124.24 119.00 123.56 121.46 118.80 112.56 
124.24 119.00 123.56 121.46 116.60 112.56 
Stock Exchange Closed 
124.24 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.60 112.37 
Stock Exchange Closed 
124.17 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.60 112.56 
124.11 118.80 123.56 121.25 118.40 112.56 
124.11 118.80 123.56 121.25 118.60 112.56 
124.11 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.40 112.56 
124.17 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.40 112.56 
124.17 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.40 112.56 
124.02 118.80 123.13 121.25 118.40 112.56 
123.99 118.80 122.92 121.46 118.40 112.56 
123.99 118.80 123.13 121.46 118.40 112.56 
124.14 118.60 122.71 121.46 118.20 112.56 
123.83 118.80 122.92 121.46 118.60 112.75 
124.49 119.00 122.92 121.67 118.60 113.12 
124.33 119.00 123.34 121.25 118.40 113.12 
125.30 119.61 123.99 121.88 119.20 113.89 
125.77 120.02 123.99 122.29 119.61 114.27 
125.92 120.02 123.99 122.29 119.61 114.46 
125.61 119.82 123.99 122.29 119.41 114.27 
126.02 120.22 123.34 121.88 119.00 114.27 
126.28 119.00 123.12 121.25 119.00 113.31 
126.28 120.02 124.20 122.50 119.61 114.46 
123.45 117.60 121.46 119.862 117.40 112.19 
122.34 115.83 120.84 119.41 115.82 108.16 
120.10 112.37 118.60 116.80 112.19 103.13 
MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
U.8s. Avge. 
Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* 
Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa 
1.51 2.72 2.50 2.61 2.74 3.43 
1.50 2.72 2.50 2.60 2.73 3.03 
Stock Exchange Closed 
1.49 2. 2.50 2.60 2.73 3.03 
1.49 2.71 2.50 2.60 2.72 3.03 
1.48 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.72 3.03 
1.48 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.72 3.04 
1.48 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.04 
Stock Exchange Closed 
1.49 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.%3 3.04 
1.48 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.72 3.04 
1.48 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.72 3.04 
1.48 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.72 3.04 
1.48 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.72 3.03 
Stock Exchange Closed 
1.47 2.71 2.48 2.59 2.72 3.03 
1.46 2.70 2.48 2.58 2.71 3.03 
1.46 2.70 2.48 2.59 2.71 3.03 
1.45 2.70 2.48 2.58 2.71 3.03 
1.46 2.70 2.48 2.58 2.72 3.03 
Stock Exchange Closed 
1.46 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.72 3.04 
Stock Exchange Closed 
1.46 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.72 3.03 
1.47 2.71 2.48 2.59 2.73 3.03 
1.47 2.71 2.48 2.59 2.72 3.03 
1.47 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.03 
1.46 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.03 
1.46 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.03 
1.47 2.71 2.50 2.59 2.73 3.03 
1.48 2.71 2.51 2.58 2.73 3.03 
1.48 2.71 2.50 2.58 2.73 3.03 
1.47 2.72 2.52 2.58 2.74 3.03 
1.49 2.71 2.51 2.58 2.72 3.02 
1.44 2.70 2.51 2.57 2.72 3.00 
1.45 2.70 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.00 
1.38 2.67 2.46 2.56 2.69 2.96 
1.35 2.65 2.46 2.54 2.67 2.94 
1.34 2.65 2.46 2.54 2.67 2.93 
1.36 2.66 2.46 2.54 2.68 2.94 
1.33 2.67 2.49 2.56 2.70 2.94 
1.31 2.70 2.50 2.59 2.70 2.99 
1.51 2.97 2.58 2.66 2.78 3.05 
1.31 2.65 2.45 2.53 2.67 2.93 
1.64 2.86 2.61 2.68 2.86 3.27 
1.79 3.04 2.72 2.81 3.05 3.56 
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115.63 
115.63 
115.63 
115.63 
115.63 


115.63 
115.63 
115.63 
115.63 
115.82 


116.02 
116.02 
116.02 
116.02 
115.82 


115.82 


115.82 
116.02 
116.02 


116.02 
116.02 
116.02 
116.02 


116.22 
116.22 
116.20 
116.41 
136.61 


116.41 
117.20 
117.60 
117.60 


117.40 
116.41 
115.63 
117.60 
114.46 


113.12 


106.56 


2.87 


2.87 
2.87 
2.87 
2.87 
2.86 


2.85 


2.82 


2.83 
2.79 
2.77 
2.77 
2.78 
2.83 
2 87 
2.93 
2.77 


3.00 


3.26 


Corporate by Gr 
R.R. P.U. 


119.00 
119.20 


119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 


119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.41 


119.20 
119.41 
119.41 
119.41 
119.20 


119.20 


119.20 
119.20 
119.20 


119.20 
119.20 
119.00 
119.00 


119.00 
119.00 
119.00 
119.20 
119.41 


119.41 
120.22 
120.22 
120.22 


120.22 
120.22 
119.41 
120.43 
117.80 


115.82 


114.08 


2.69 


2.69 
2.69 
2.69 
2.69 
2.68 


2.69 
2.68 
2.68 
2.68 
2.69 


2.69 


2.69 
2.69 
2.69 
2.69 
2.69 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.69 
2.68 


2.68 
2.64 
2.64 
2.64 
2.64 
2.64 
2.68 
2.76 
2.63 


2.86 


2.95 


Moody’s Bond Prices and Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following table. 


MOODY’S BOND PRICES 
(Based on Average Yields) 


oups* 
Indus 
121.25 
121.46 


121.46 
12146 
121.46 
121.46 
121.46 


121.46 
121.46 
121.46 
121.46 
121.46 


121.46 
121.67 
121.67 
121.6% 
121.6% 


121.46 


121.4€ 
121.4€ 
121.46 


121.46 
121.46 
121.25 
121.25 


121.04 
121.04 
121.04 
121.04 
121.04 


121.04 
121.6% 
121.8 
122.08 
122.0¢ 
122.05 
122.0¢ 
122.5€ 
120.62 


119.20 


117.00 
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2.80 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one ‘‘typical’’ bond 
3% % coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
evel or the average movement of actual price quotations. 
illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond. market. 


NOTE—tThe list used in compiling the averages was given in the Nov. 22, 1945 
issue of the ‘“‘Chronicle’’ on page 2508. 


They merely serve tc 








corresponding 


Railway Employees 
Now Total 1,329,724 


Employees of Class I railroads 
of the United States, as of the 
middle of June, 1946, totaled 1,- 
329,724, a decrease of 8.56% com- 
pared with the 
month in 1945, but an increase of 
1.72% over May, 1946, according 
to a report just issued by the Bu- 
reau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

A decline under June, 1945, is 


shown in the number of em- 





ployees for every reporting group 
with the exception of executives, 
officials, and staff assistants, and 
transportation (other than train, 
engine, and yard), which show in- 
creases of 0.01% and 1.30%, re- 
spectively. The percentages of de- 
crease are: 

Professional, clerical, and gen- 
eral, 4.01; maintenance of way and 
structures, 19.30; maintenance of 
equipment and stores, 8.36; trans- 
portation (yardmasters, 
tenders, and hostlers), 8.55, and 
transportation (train and engine 
service), 6.79. 


switch- 


Result of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on July 29 that the 
tenders for $1,300,000,000 or there- 
about of 91-day Treasury bills to 
be dated Aug. 1 and to mature 
Oct. 31, which were offered on 
July 26, were opened at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks on July 29. 

Total applied for, $1,796,- 
174,000. 

Total accepted, $1,305,837,000 
(includes $33,175,000 entered on 
a fixed price basis of 99.905 and 
accepted in full). ; 

Average price, 99.905+; equiv~ 
alent rate of discount approxi-~ 
mately 0.376% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High, 99.907; equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.368% 
per annum. 

Low, 99.905; equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 

(71% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) — 

There was a maturity of a sim~ 
ilar issue of bills on Aug. 1 in the 
amount of $1,309,246,000. 


— 


Moody’s Daily | 
Commodity Index 





Tuesday, July 23, 1946_----------- . 348.3 
Wednesday, July 24..------------- 347.9 
Thursday, July 25..---.--.------- 345.7 
Priday, July 26....---~~.---------- 341.4 
Saturday, July 27.-~--------- . 342.6 
Monday, July 29_----------~--- . 346.4 
Tuesday, July 30_.----~----- - Ste 
Two weeks ago, July 16__.._._..----- 342.5 
Month ago, June 29__._....------- 289.7 
Year ago, July 30, 1945__--._----- 254.9 
1945 High, Dec. 27--------------- 265.0 

Low, dati. 34............----- 252.1 
1946 High, July 22_.------------ = 246.3 

Low, dam. -3...-.-+-<-.+- 264.7 





Cotton Spinning for June 

The Bureau of the Census. an- 
nounced on July 22, that, according 
to preliminary figures, 23 ,855 342 
cotton spinning spindles were in 
place in the United States on June 
30, 1946, of which 21,942,878 were 
operated at some time during the 
month, compared with 21,958,496 
in May, 21,972,784 in April, 21,- 
957,254 in ee ss in 
February, 21,629,882 in January, 
21,551,960 in December, 21,605,060 
in November, 21,721,792 in Oc~ 
tober, 21,911,746 in September, 
22,170,180 in August, and 22,188,- 
576 in June, 1945. The aggregate 
number of active spindle hours 
reported for the month was 8,- 
787,430,064 an average of 368 per 
spindle in place, compared with 
9,557,571,101, an average of 401 
per spindle in place, for last 
month and 9,239,522,591 an aver~- 
age of 399 per spindle in place, 
for June, 1945, Based on an ac- 
tivity of 80 hours per week, cot- 
ton spindles in the United States 
were operated during June, 1946 
at 115.1% capacity. The percent, 
on the same activity Basis, was 
110.5 for May, 109.7 for April, 
101.7 for March, 113.1 for Febru- 
ary, 110.7 for January, 101.5 for 
December, 104.6 for November, 
105.0 for October, 111.8 for Sep- 
tember, 100.5 for August, and 
118.8 for June, 1945. 


Wakeham, Martin Named — 
By Richmond Reserve Bk. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond announced the appoint- 
ment of two new assistant cash- 
iers— Wythe B. Wakeham and 
Upton S. Martin, it was made 
known in the Baltimore “Sun” 
of July 23, which added: | 

Mr. Wakeham has been with the 
bank since Sept., 1917, and in re- 
cent years has been serving as an 
Assistant Auditor, a nonofficial 
position, 

Mr. Martin has held the posi- 
tion of Examiner since Feb. 1, 
1942, and previously for eight 
years was connected with the 








bank examiner’s staff of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
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Wholesale Prices Rose 2.9% in Week Ended 
July 20° 


“Wholesale prices rose 2.9% last week principally because of 
advances for agricultural products,” said the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, U. S. Department of Labor on July 25, which added that “at 


124.2% of the 1926 average, the wholesale price index of the Bureau 
was 18% higher than at the end of the war. It has increased 10% in 


> 


the three weeks since suspension of price controls,” according to the 


Bureau, which likewise reported: 


Farm Products and Foods. Average prices of farm products ad- 
vanced 3.4% with higher prices for livestock, grains and raw cotton. 
Continued scarcity of corn, rye, barley and spring wheat brought 
about price increases which more than offset declines in the prices 
of oats and winter whea: due to good supplies. Prices of livestock in- 
creased from 4 to 14%, reacting to strong competitive demand by 
packers, while poultry quotations decreased in response to weakening 
demand and increased supplies. Egg prices were lower in some 
markets. Oranges advanced in price with improved quality while lib- 
eral supplies of lemons and potatoes reduced prices in most marke‘s. 
The index for farm products was 13.7% higher than a month ago 
and 23.9% above a year earlier. 


The advance of 6.0% in average prices of food reflected continued 
price advances in meats, dairy products and cereal products which 
more than offset decreases for fruits and vegetables. Food prices 
were one-third above a year ago and 25% higher than at the sus- 
pension of OPA. There were further sharp increases in meat prices 
following the advances in livestock quotations. Butter prices aver- 
aged slightly higher but there was some resistance to higher prices 
in Eastern markets. The increase in cheese prices due ‘o scarcity 
surpassed the amount of the subsidy previously received. Flour 
prices advanced with limited offerings. Edible tallow and black 
pepper prices were higher reflecting shortages, and green coffee 
prices increased in response to strong demand. 


Other Commodities. Although prices for most manufactured 
products remained unchanged, there were a number of advances for 
hides and leather, cotton goods, building materials, and some scarce 
chemicals during the week. The average price of all commodities 
other than farm products and foods increased 0.8%. Prices of all 
types of hides and skins rose sharply in response to strong domestic 
and international demand. Quotations above the latest OPA ceilings 
were reported for some cotton goods. Cotton blankets were 25% 
higher reflecting price increases for raw cotton. Raw jute prices 
advanced with the resumption of open market irading. Some paint 
and paint materials, including linseed oil, rosin, turpentine and zinc 
oxide, and other building materials such as brick, gravel, lime and 
prepared roofing continued to rise. Farm machinery prices advanced 
and higher lead prices were reflected in advanced lead pipe prices. 
Prices for glycerine, oleic acid and some fertilizer materials and fats 
and oils were higher. Prices of wood household furniture and bed- 
ding ariicles advanced. All commodities other than farm products 
and foods were 8.0% above the corresponding week of last year. 


CHANGES IN WHOLESALE PRICES BY COMMODITY GROUPS 
FOR WEEK ENDED JULY 20, 1946 
(1926100) 


Percentage changes to 
July 20, 1946 from— 








7-20 7-13 7-6 6-22 7-21 7-13 6-22 7-21 
Commodity group— 1946 1946 1946 1546 1945 1946 1946 1945 
All commodities 124.2 120.7 117.2 112.4 105.6 +2.9 +10.5 +17.6 
Parm products__--~--------~--~- 159.2 -153.9 152.9 149.0 128.5 +3.4 413.7 +23.9 
er 142.0 134.0 121.1 113.7 106.5 6.0 +24.9 + 33.3 
Hides and leather products.._--139.3 129.1 124.0 23.5 118.5 +%7.9 +12:8 +17.6 
Textile products.__-.---------- 199.5 108.6 108.8 1068.3 99.1 +0.6 + 1.1 + 10.5 
el and lighting materials_.-- 902 90.1 89.5 87.1 84.8 +0.1 + 3.6 + 6.4 
Metal and metal products__._-.- 113.2 113.0 112.6 111.0 104.8 +0.2 + 20 + 8.0 
Building materials_____.____---- 132.5 -1318° 130.7 «129.7 117.3 +0.5 + 2.2 + 13.0 
Chemicals and allied products_- 190.0 98.4 98.2 96.9 95.2 +16 + 3.2 + 5.0 
Housefurnishings ~~. _--------~ 112.5 110.7 110.7 119.4 106.2 +16 + 1.9 + 5.9 
Miscellaneous commodities. ae ae 8.8 "8.3 98.0 97.9 94.6 +0.5 + 0.9 + 4.4 
Ss Sa 141.4 137.2 135.2 126.0 117.7 +3.1 +12.2 + 20.1 
Semi-manufactured - . 103.5 107.5 106.1 104.4 95.2 +0.9 + 3.9 + 14.0 
Manufactured products___ 118.9 115.3 110.9 107.7 101.9 + 3.1 10.4 + 16.7 

All commodities other than farm 
pt baa. ee eased 116.6 113.3 109.4 106.3 100.6 +2.9 9.7 15.9 

All commodities other than farm 
products and foods__..._-___ 107.8 106.9 106.3 105.1 99.8 +0.8 + 2.6 8.0 

PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
JULY 13, 1946 TO JULY 20, 1946 
Increases 
Hides and skins___---------------- 36.2 Dairy products 1.4 
eae See Ry Sa 1.4 
Livestock and poultry_-_- ‘ ees 7.6 Other building ‘materials__ == 1.0 
Derqueser MAtefIAls .......-...--... 5.9 Other farm products ee 1 1.0 
Be Rats Si ae sy —- 3.3 Housefurnishings “__...__.___- 0.5 
Furniture —__- iatiechaieeiti alent oe eT A | Mee ein 0.4 
Agricultural implements cnaeniiieiiintdastansat 2.9 Chemicals sail a ite 0.4 
Grains is candid 2.9 Other textile products. each a te 0.4 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals_- aos ae Item @nd steel. n dieeieatle an 0.3 
REE op SS NS at ee pe ee, 0.3 
ID TONING ies tscc ever dnapenns ee andchbonm 2.0 Other miscellaneous —_.__._____.____ 0.2 
Oe eS eee — I - a eli 0.1 
Paint and paint materials______-__ es Git a I ene 0.1 
MOOTOTTOMR mOtOlE iin teen 0.1 
Decreascs 
¥Fruits and vegetables__._._..________ 2.9 Plumbing and heating___.-._---~__- 0.2 
SN in pice Sear sci gectrenaimserciiatalabtcpuatadinili mice 0.1 


*Based on the BLS weekiy index of prices of approximately 900 commodities 
~which measures changes in the general level of primary market commodity prices. 
“This index should be distinguished from the daily index of 28 basic materials. For 
the most part, the prices are those charged by manufacturers or producers or are 
those prevailing on commodity exchanges. The weekly index is calculated from 
one-day-a-week prices. It is designed as an indicator of week to week changes and 
should not be compared directly with the monthly index. 


Civil Engineering Construction Totals 
$140,857,000 for Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
States totals $140,857,000 for the week ending July 25, 1946 as re- 
ported to “Pngineering News-Record.” This volume is 16% above the 
previous week, 243% ahove the corresponding week of last year and 





7% above the previous four-week moving average. The report issued 
on July 25, added: 

Pr ivi ite construction 
week < 
152,000, i 


this week, $66,705,000 is 61% above last 
and 53 ibove the week las: year. Public construction, $74,- 
3 8% below last week and 142% ereater than the week last 


| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
} 





year, State and municipal construction, $43,220,000, 52% above last 
week, is 188% above the 1945 week. Federal construction, $30,932,- 
000, is 40% below last week and 99% above the week last year. 


Total engineering construction for the 30-week period of 1946 
records a cumulative total of $3,168,780,000, which is 203% above 
che total for a like period of 1945. On a cumulative basis, private 
construction in 1946 totals $1,915,473,000, which is 541% above that 
for 1945. Public construction, $1,253,307,000, is 67% greater than the 
cumulative total for the corresponding period of 1945, whereas state 
and municipal construc ion, $779,792,000, to date, is 349% above 1945. 
Federal construction, $473,515,000, dropped 18% below the 30-week 
total of 1945. 


Civil engineering construction volume for the current week, 
week and the 1945 week are: 


last 


July 25, 1946 July 18, 1946 July 26, 1945 


Total U. S. Construction_---~-_ $140,857,000 $121,632,000* $41,090,000 


Priva.e Construction ____--- 66,705,000 41,309,000 10,500,000 
Public Construction ___----~- 74,152,000 80,323,000" 30,590,000 
State and Municipal__-_--_- 43 220,000 28,435,000* 15,021,000 
| EGO TREE IE: PEAR 30,932,000 51,888,000 15,569,000 

* Adjusted 


In the classified construction groups, waterworks, ear:hwork and 
drainage, industrial buildings, commercial buildings, and unclassified 
construction recorded gains this week over the previous week. Seven 
of the nine classes recorded gains this week over the 1945 week as 
follows: waterworks, sewerage, highways, earthwork and drainage, 
industrial buildings, commercial buildings, and unclassified con- 
struction. 

New Capital 


New capiial for construction purposes this week totals $359,745,- 
000 and is made up of $30,068,000 in state and municipal bond sales, 
$54,900,000 in corporate securities, and $274,777,000 in federal appro- 
priations for military and departmental construction. New capital for 
the 30-week period of 1946 totals $2,179,329,000, 47% more than 
the $1,485,700,000 reported for the corresponding period of 1945. 





Changes in Holdings of Reacquired Stock 
of N. Y. Stock & Curb Listed Firms 


The New York Stock Exchange announced on July 15 that the 
following companies have reported changes in the amount of stock 
held as heretofore reported by the Department of Stock List: 


Shares Shares 
Previously Per Latest 
Company and Class of Stock— Reported Report 
American Cable & Radig Corp., common ($1 par)-----~~~ 867,195 None (1) 
pe a hd re 46,345 98,523 (2) 
Borden Company (The). common ($15 par) _------------ 188,658 193,458 
Burlington Mills Corp., common ($1 par)_------~-------~- 35,332 36,732 
Florsheim Shce Company (The), class A (no par)__-----~_ 63,266 126,532 (3) 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp., common____---~ 26,459 22,639 
Jewel Tea Co., Inc., common_______- nadbhiom dbcasmetetn 1,605 1,530 . 
Johnson & Johnson, common ($12.50 par)_ EES SEE Se 23,569 23,429 
Second preferred, iy ER. a, be ETE 1,075 1,070 (4) 
Naticnal Cylinder Gas Company, common ($1 par) etapa iad 3,700 5,730 
Plymouth Oil Company, common ($5 par)------ crimsacneiincie 7,184 7,484 
Purity Bakeries Corp., common (no par)-~--~-~~~-~--. ae 11,550 11,490 


Reynolds Spring Company, common ($1 par)_ reideiensianaietamane 432 732 


Sheaffer (W. A.) Pen Co., common__-___ ~~. ncaciemeaiaaine 2,824 2,574 
United States Gypsum Company, common-__-____-~-__------ 53,936 53,935 
White (S. 5.) Dental Mfg. Co. (The), common- Pe eS 1,262 1,222 
A a TS ha a 36 37 


(1)Retired and cancellation. 

(2)Acquired during the month of June 52,178 shares. 

(3)Acquired as a result of the two-for-one stock-split on June 14, 1946. 

(4)Decrease represents shares delivered under the Employees Extra Compensation 
Plan. 


The New York Curb Exchange made available on July 15 the 
following list of issuers of fully listed securities which have reported 
changes in their holdings of reacquired stock: 


Snares Shares 

Previously Per Latest 
Company and Class of Stock— Reported Report 
American General Corp. (common)-__--- os . aid None 6,131 
Coro, Inc. (common) ‘ Hs 20,433 None 
Crown Central Petroleum Corp. (common) etal as 629 631 
The Equity Corp. ($3 conv. pfd.) ies pal ae aaa 77,095 77,145 
Grocery Store Products Co. (capital)__._---_-~~~.~ - Pe ase 76 77 
International Utilities Corp. (comimon)__ ______~ , 981 1,000 
The Knott Corp. ance ) bin antennae 11,130 11,134 
The Morris Plan Co1 of America (common)___-____- : 156 157 
jew York itarchamdias Ce., Inc. (common) 25 ie 134,131 134,231 
iagara Share Corp. (B common ) Ie 251,268 253,668 
ty Equities Corp. ($5.50 div. pr.)___ LSS, 13,325 13.375 





Mortgage Financing Reaches New Level in May 


Mortgage financing activity, continuing the series of rises above 
previous record levels, approached the $1 billion level for the month 
of May according to the Federal Home Loan Bank Administration, 
which on July 10 further reported: 

“The estimated $964,000,000 of non-farm mortgages of $20,000 
or less recorded during the month represented an advance of 9% over 
April and was almost double the May 1945 volume. 

Amounts in Millions 


























May —IlIst 5 Months—— Percent of Total 
% Chg. 

Type of 1946 from 1946 % Chg. May, —l1st 5 Months— 
Mortgage Amount May, ’45 Amount § from ’45 1946 1946 1945 
Sav. & Loan Assns.. $333 + 93 $1,264 + 94 34.6 35.2 34.0 
Insurance companies 39 + 81 157 + 64 4.0 4.1 4.6 
Banks & trust cos.__ 241 +165 916 +136 25.0 23.7 18.8 
Mutual savings banks 52 +173 180 +153 5.4 4.6 3.4 
Individuals —~...--. 187 + 49 823 + 49 19.4 21.3 26.7 
ROUT i, cteesensaptetinendes 112 + 94 431 + 67 11.6 11.1 12.5 
TOA ) bicukeduwas $964 + 98 $3,871 + 87 100.0 100.0 100.0 


“The increased volume of new construction lending has of course 
played an important role in boosting mortgage activity to the current 
high level. However, of perhaps equal importance in producing this 
rise has been the increased iurnover of existing properties coupled 
with a steady advance in real estate prices. 


“Mutual savings banks and commercial trust companies have 
shown the greatest percentage gains during the first five months of 
ithe year. Recordings of mutual saving: banks were up 153%; 
inks and trust companies, 136%, Other increases were: savings and 

loan associations, 94%; ‘other’ morigagees, 67°; insu 
64%, end individuals, 49%.” 


rance companies, 


Urges Changes in. 
Labor Legislation 
And Taxes 


The National Small Business 
Men’s Association was called uno 
on July 25 to favor the “imme 
ate amendment of all labor legis- 
lation” and the limiting of’ ‘col- 
lective bargaining to local‘ area 
levels. This is learned from Asso- 
ciated Press advices from Chicago 
on July 25, which said that the 
‘action was asked by the group’s 
| Resolution Committee, which did 
‘not elaborate on the type. of 
amendment desired. Continuing 
the Associated Press advices, as 
given in an account in the New 
York “Sun,” stated: 


Opposition was expressed, in 
the labor resolution submitt ed, to 
the closed shop as “an invasion 
of individual freedom” and stated 
the opinion that labor unions 
should be held liable for what 
was termed “their legally as+ 
sumed contractual obligations.” 

Another resolution described 
governmental solvency as “a fun+ 
damental necessity” and called fi 
the reduction of governmenta 
budget expense to the lowest level 
of peacetime necessity. The reso+ 
lutions committee further recom- 
mended that: double taxation of 
corporation net profits paid out as 
dividends be eliminated; that the 
Federal tax rate system be redis- 
tributed to avoid having “13%_of 
the people paying 75%. of -the 
taxes,” and that an immediate’and 
progressive reduction, of Federal 
payrolls be instituted. 

Immediate elimination of press 
and propaganda bureaus of Fed- 
eral agencies was recommended 
in another resolution offered to 
the membership. Because of the 
rising cost of living arid what it 
termed the necessity of providing 
a greater incentive to persuade 
the most capable men to run for 
Congress, the committee submit- 
ted a resolution urging that. con+ 
gressional salaries be increased to 
a maximum of $25,000 a year. 
During a general discussion an 
amendment was offered to this 
resolution that if salaries were 
increased Congressmen would re- 
ceive no other compensation. 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on July 
24, a summary for the week end-= 
ed July 13, of complete figures 
showing ihe daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commission 
by the odd-lot dealers and spe- 
cialists. 











STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD 

LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 

AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. ¥Y¥. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended July 13, 1946 


Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers— Total 
(Customers’ purchases) Per Week 
Number of orders_._____-__ 26,028 
Number of shares__..___.__ 743,104 
pS ee eee $34,666,095 


Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: ’ 
Customers’ short sales____ 114 


*Customers’ other sales___ 21,627 
Customers’ total sales__.- 21,742 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short sales_. __ 5,604 
*Customers’ other sales__-- 595,463 
Customers’ total sales____ 601,067 
Dollar value ............... $28, 126072 


Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
Te 7 90 








ae en IR a 129,130 
pS ee ere ee 129,220 
Round-Lot Sy ey by Dealers— 

Number of shares__-._.---~ 26%500 
*Sales marked short © cempt’ are re- 

| ported with “‘otner sales.’ 
*Sales to offset customers odc-lot orders 
and sales to liquidate 2 long position which 
is less than a round lo. are reported with 


” 


“other sales. 
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Trading on New York Exchanges 








































































sion. 
figures. 


shares was 7.88% of the total trading of 1,555,910 shares. 


Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED JULY 6, 1946 
Total for Week 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 















































Transactions fer Acteunt of Metabers* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED JULY 6, 1946 
























































Total for Week 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 
Sport sgies—-—=----=. 46,775 
4Other sajes_._-_-__ 1,085,260 
Total sa@les____ . = 1,132,035 
B. Réund-Lot Transactions for Account df Members: 
1. Transactions of spécialists in stocks in wh 
they are registered— 
Total purchases 114,460 
Short saiés__.._-_-._- 23,825 
tOther sales___ 95,090 
Total sales__-- : 118,915 
2. Other transactions initiated dn the floor— 
Total purchases--_-- 61,150 
Shoit sales_ Stith 7,600 
+Other sales 35,600 
Total sales____-_ + 43,200 
f 3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases_______-_-- #1088 
Giiett geet. = 2 --- ona. + ---- = — 4 
tOther sales__- Seas S s8'des 
| Total sales___ 66,815 
| 4. Total— 
| Total purchases____- 197,035 
! OE ON a ae eres ax 39,775 
tOther sales___ pad é 189,155 








EE ate ee ee eee oes mis 228,930 

C. O@d-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
@eeseserre ners 66106..-2=. ~~. 1. aes 0 
§Customers’ other sales_________ 59,644 
Total purchases... 59,644 
Rg ne a a ay ee ee ee ne 73,072 


firms and their partners, including special partners. 


the Exchange volume includes only sales. 





rules are included with ‘other sales.” 
§Sales marked ‘‘short exempt’’ are included with “other sales.” 





The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on 
July 24, figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange 
and the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of .hese exchanges in the week ended July 6, continuing 
a seriés of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 
Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these 


Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(exeept odd-lot dealers) during the week ended July 6 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 1,285,055 shares, which amount was 17.08 % 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 3,760,940 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended June 29 of 
1,896,691 shares or 16.97% of the total wading of 5,587,570 shares. 

On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the 
week ended July 6 amounted to 425,965 shares, or 18.52% of the 
total volume on that exchange of 1,132,035 shares. During the week 
ended June 29 trading for the account of Curb members of 556,445 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 


t% 


10.56 


2.03 


4.49 


17.08 


ANS. = 8 2 So alain sci 165,040 
+Other sales___-_.-_~_.--------------------------- 3,595,900 
CO 3,760,940 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases___----- 367,270 
Geert salet.._.....-- eee nsaene = 113,600 
tOther sales__- wien a 313,770 
Total sales____- ent a 427,370 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases___-- 32,440 
(4 Sa ae —_ 10,700 
tOther sales___.._---- * 109,200 
Total sales_.___- site a 119,900 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases____-_ 106,830 
EET RE 25,100 
tOther sales__ 206,145 
| Total sales___ 231,245 
| 4. Total— 
Total purchases_____ 506,540 
Eee 149,400 
tOther sales__ 629,115 
Total sales “ 778,515 
! Total Round-Lot Stock Sales oh the New York Curb Exchange an@ Stock 


t% 


10.31 


4.61 


3.90 


18.82 


*The term ‘‘members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 


tin calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 


tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission’s 















Non-Ferrous Metals — A More Liberal Pricing 
Policy Expected Under the Amended OPA Law 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of July 25, 
stated: Pending publication of directives governing the revival of 
price control, activity in the domestic market for non-ferrous metals 
moderated appreciably as ‘he week ended. The House passed the bill 
on July 23 and the Senate acted on the measure July 24. Though the 
bill provides for reinstating prices as of June 30, it also stipulates that 





profitable operations must be® 
maintained as a matter of policy 
in establishing ceiling prices. The 
Premium Price Plan, of impor- 
tance to the mining industry, will 
be continued. A more liberal and 
realistic pricing policy is expected 
in metal circles under the amend- 
ed law. Silver legislation was 
passed during the week, establish- 






say in part as follows: 








Copper 








ing the Treasury’s purchase and 
sales level at 90.5c an ounce.” The 
publication further went on to 


Owing to the fact that the pre- 
vailing market price of copper 
corresponds with the ceiling that centrates by RFC to insure con- 


was in effect on June 30, 1946, the 
domestic industry faces no imme- 
diate problem in reference to 
prices. High-cost producers can 
resume production under the Pre- 
mium Price Plan, once uncertain- 
ty over OPA has been removed. 
Demand for copper remains 
heavy. 

Brass makers were interested in 
the zine situation. In the event 
that a higher market will obtain 
for zinc, an upward adjustment in 
brass prices may be necessary. 
According to CPA, brass-mill*pro- 
duction rose to 200,000,000 Ib. in 
June. 


The foreign price continued to 
stiffen, and sales for the week 
that ended July 24 averaged 
slightly higher than the 1l6c f.a.s. 
New York equivalent. Foreign 
consumers were looking for cop- 
per for shipment over the last 
quarter. 

Lead 


To comply with the regulations 
governing price control, OPA was 
expected to roll back the price of 
lead as soon as the bill was signed 
by the President. However, the 
need for stimulating production 
of lead is so great that prompt re- 
consideration of the price situa- 
quarters it was felt that the pre- 
tion is thought likely. In some 
vailing quotation of 9%c, New 
York, will be allowed before long. 
By redueing the price to the old 
8%4c level, production would fall, 
the industry believes, and fam- 
ine conditions in lead would 
continue tor an indefinite period. 

The meeting to review the sup-. 
ply situation for August was held 
in Washington on July 23. From 
present indications, consumers 
may obtain a total of around 40,000 
tons of lead next month. Authori- 
ties in Washington are counting 
on a resumption of imports. 


Sales of lead in the domestic 
market for the week totaled 5,459 
tons. 


Zinc 


Business was placed in zine dur- 
ing the last week at unchanged 
prices. With price control about 
to return, interest naturally cen- 
téred in action that OPA may take 
in reference to the price situation 
in the metal. Pénding develop- 
meénts in Washington, most pro- 
ducers, as the weék ended, with- 
drew from the market. However, 
there was general agreement 
among sellers that the authorities 
will be forced to raise the old 
ceiling price of 8%c, East St. 
Louis, soon after controls have 
been reinstated. Whether the full 
94%c basis will be allowed, as 
some believe possible, was a mat- 
ter of uncertainty. 


Zinc concentrate in the Joplin, 
Mo., market again was not quoted, 
with production at most properties 
suspended because of the price 
situation. 


The United States imported 9,- 
507 tons of slab zinc and 28,705 
tons contained in oré and concen- 
trates during May, according to 
the Bureau of the Census. This 
compares with 12,386 tons of slab 
zine and 32,280 tons in ore and 
concentrates imported during 
April. 

Tin 

Though negotiations for obtain- 
ing tin concentrate from Bolivian 
producers at a price somewhat 
higher than first proposed have 
virtually been completed, an up- 
rising in Bolvia by students and 
workers has postponed final set- 
tlement of the agreement. . Ac- 
cording to advices from London, 
the revolution in Bolivia has also 
brought price negotiations for tin 
in which the British authorities 
were interested to an end, pend- 
ing further developments. 

The OPA bill agreed on by Sen- 
ate-House conferees provides for 





tinued operation of the Texas City 
tin smelter. 


The market situation in tin in 
this country was unchanged last 
week. Straits quality tin for ship- 
ment, in cents per pound, was 
nominally as follows: 


July August Sept. 
July 18 __-.. 52.0v0 52.Uu00 52.000 
July 19 ___.. 52.000 52.000 52.000 
July 20  _- 52.000 52.000 52.000 
July 22 52.000 52.000 52.000 
July 23 52.000 52.000 52.000 
July 24 52.060. 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% 
changed at 51.125c. 


tin, was un- 


Quicksilver 


Sellers characterized the market 
as quiet, with prices unchanged 
on spot metal at $98 to $100 per 
flask. Nearby metal was avail- 
able at $97 per flask. 


The official price in London 
continues at £30 per flask, ex 
warehouse. 

Silver 


A compromise bill on silver 
was passed by Congress on July 
19 fixing the price at which the 
Treasury stands ready to purchase 
newly mined domestic metal after 
July 1, 1946, at 90.5c an ounce 
troy. The bill also permits the 
Treasury to sell unpledged silver 
to industry at the same level. 
President Truman is expected to 
sign the measure. 


This action on silver prices was 
expected in market circles, and 
price uncertainty has ended in so 
far as the government’s position 
is concerned, OPA is expected to 
Jift-the ceiling on. silver to the 
higher basis. - ... 

. Fhe New .- York -Official quota- 
tion for silver was unchanged 
throughout the week at 90%c. The 
Treasury’s purchase price of new- 
ly mined domestic silver carries 
little weight under present condi- 
tions, except that it sets a “floor” 
under the market for metal quali- 
fying for sales to the government. 


Gold 
Mine production of recoverable 
gold in the United States in April 
and May, in fine ounces, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Mines: 











May *April 
Eastern States ...___--- 120 120 
Cefitral States ____-__-- = y 
Western States: 
GR Ets 5,300 5,500 
California  —...- _. 29,000 27,500 
ee o50.t5-<6 . 12,045 10,385 
Ge iG ae fs 3,500 1,900 
IR. sont be vncccren teas 3,900 3,600 
SES a 6,500 8,500 
New Mexico __- én 415 413 
ores. ...._----- =e 900 1,120 
South Dakota --.._._. 30,160 24,187 
RG Bas ie A 2,200 2,500 
Washington — 4 4,450 5,150 
98,670 90,755 
GER it: in «aoe os a 1,000 214 
| EE 91,089 


* Revised figures 


Louis zinc, 9.50¢ and silver, 90.125¢. 


States markets, based on sales reported by 
to the basis of cash, New York or St. Louis, 


deliveries; tin quotations are for prompt de 


In the trade, domestic copper prices 
delivered at consumers’ plants. 


prices in New England average 0.225c. per 


refinery equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. 


for cakes 0.125c. up, depending on weight 
up, depending on dimensions and quality. 
discount of 0.125c. per pound. 


High-Grade zinc delivered in the East and 





the purchase of tin ores and con- 


month. 


NY State Savings Bank 
Deposits Increase 


A net gain in savings deposits 
during the first six months of 1946 
of $415,000,000, exelusive of divi- 
dends, or 5% as Compared to 
$538,000,000 or 7.5% during the 
same period last year, was re- 
ported for the 131 mutual savings 
banks of New York State by 
Robert M. Catharine, President of 
the Savings Banks Association. A 
1945-46 comparison of six-month 
totals for new accounts reveals 
that during the first half of this 
year, accounts increased by 168,000 
or 2.5%, which was approximately 
the rate of gain in accounts for 
the corresponding period in 1945, 
said the advices from the Associ- 
ation on July 24, which added: 

“While gains in both savings de- 
counts and dollar deposits contin- 
ued during the second quarter of 
1946, the rate of gain was lower 
than during the first quarter. The 
gain in accounts during the second 
quarter of 1946 was 62,480 and in 
deposits, $205,989,050, as compared 
with 105,881 and $209,261,844 in 
the first quarter. 


“June showed a net gain in sav- 
ings deposits of $76,087,685 and 
the total number of depositors 
served increased by 26,001 to an- 
other high of 6,841,185. Total de- 
posits are the highest in history, 
having reached $8,762,102,175. At 
the same time activity both ‘in 
dollar deposits and accounts con- 
tinues at near-peak levels. How- 
ever, the ratio of deposits to with- 
drawals, which serves as a mé@a- 
sure of net new savings and which 
reached a peak of 1.6 for 1944 and 
1945, has continued through the 
second quarter of 1946 to average 
1.3, which is substantially above 
pre-war levels. The net gain in 
new accounts of over 26,000 shows 
a marked increase in June, 1946, 
over any similar month during the 
war years. June, 1945, showed a 
gain of 23,091 in new accounts and 
of $86,275,221 in dollar deposits. 

“Sales of United States Savings 
Bands and Stamps in June aggre- 
gated $9.5 million, making a total 
of $75 million for the first six 
months of this year, as compared 
with $128 million for the same pe- 
riod of 1945, the major part of 
which was while this country was 


at war and war loan drives were 


being vigorously prosecuted. Re- © 


cemptions in June totaled $9.3 mil- 
lion, making a semi-annual total 
of $69 million, which, at the year’s 
halfway mark, compares to $41 
million at the end of the first six 
months in 1945.” 


oe 
DAILY PRICES OF METALS (“E. & M. J.” QUOTATIONS) 








—Electrolytic Copper— Straits Tin, —Lead— Zine 
Dom. Refy. Exp. Refy. New York NewYork St.Louis S8t. Louis 
Suly. 3{8........-.- 3508 15.925 52.000 9.50 9.35 9.50 
auly - 19..-...... 14.560 15,925 52.000 9.50 9.35 9.50 
ar So... -=. I¢:300 15.950 52.000 9.50 9.35 9.50 
ea 14.150 15.975 52.000 9.50 9.35 9.50 
my -B8..-.4.-. 16,508 16.075 52.000 9.50 9.35 9.50 
Ee Sake ecb nonthd 14.150 15.925 52.000 9.50 9.35 9.50 ° 
Average_____. 14.150 15.963 52.000 9.50 9.35 9.50 


Average prices for calendar week ended July 20 are: Domestic 
copper f.o.b. refinery, 14.150¢; export copper, f.o.b.; refinery 15.929¢; 
Straits tin, 52.000¢ New York lead, 9.50¢; St. Louis lead, 9.35¢; St. 


The above quotations are “E. & M. J. M. & M. M’s” appraisal of the major United 


producers and agencies. They are reduced 
as noted. All prices are in cents per pound. 


Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on sales for both prompt and future 


livery only. 
are quoted on a delivered basis: that Its, 


As delivery charges vary with the destination, the 
figures shown above are net prices at refineries on the Atlantic seaboard. Delivered 


pound above the refinery basis. 


Effective March 14, the export quctation for copper reflects prices obtaining in 
the open market and is based on sales in the foreign market reduced to the f.o.b. 
On f.a.s. transactions we deduct 0.075c, for 
lighterage, etc., to arrive at the f.o.b. refinery quotation. 

Quotations for copper are for the ordinary forms of wirebars and ingot bars. | 
For standard ingots an extra 0.05c. per pound is charged; for slabs 0.075c, up 


and dimensions; for billets an extta 0.75c. 


Cathodes in standard sizes are sold at a — 


Quotations for zinc are for ordinary Prime Western brands. Contract prices for — 
Middle West in nearly all instances com- | 
mand a premium of 1c, per pound over the current market for Prime Western tut || 
not less than ic. over the “E. & M. J.” average for Prime Western for the previo 


Quotations for lead refiect prices obtained for common lead oniy. ’ 
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ight Gar Loadings During Week ecerrea om |W, $, Loan to Russi 
Railroads Total Received from 
Revenue Freight Car Loadings During seieine Feith tanta =r |U. 9. Loan to Russia 
_Bouthern District— 1945 1944 1946 .. 
Ended July 20, 1946, Increased 26,416 Cars! astiactectecre worn.“ “Sto | Het Uniikely in 1946 
| 5 ’ ' Atl & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala.______ 828 722 903 1,828 2,437 : 

Loading of revenue freigh for the week ended July 20, apne ee arene a Sees -----—- - ein oath A Pee te sel President Truman has indicated 
totaled 921,496 cars the Association of American Railroads announced Centeal af Georgia... o 4268 3573 3888 4.548 3'992| that he does not intend to ask the 
on July 25. This was an increase above the corresponding week of Charleston & Western Carolina______ 1,126 1,079 683 1,529 1,669 | present session of Congress for 
1945 of 38.848 cars, or 4.4%, and an increase above the same week in | Climehfield__- “ 1,992 1,703 1,778 2,218 3,068 | further foreign loans, which makes 
1944 to 19,404 cars or 2.2% Fie yy  --\peee apamtmaamnaae 125 136 134 289 é76|it obvious that a $1,000,000,000 

4 é y. nana ‘ 2 36 . 2 ’ 

: . 20 increased | Mlorida Bast Coast___ 952 914 937 1,380 1,071 credit to Russia can hardly be ex- 
_._ Loading of revenue freight for the week of July 20 yainesville Midland__-____--______ vad 89 43 49 89 10|tended before next year. Asked 
26;416 cars or 3.0% above the proceeding week. jeorgia 1,433 1,290 1,247 2,442 2,773 at a news conference about the 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 383,933 cars an increase of | Georgia & Plerida 407 <= 273 aoe $7. | stat f th 

. k. but a decrease of 8,186 cars Gulf, Mobile & Ohio ee 4,644 4,867 4,346 3,979 4,797; Status of the Russian loan, the 

14,258 cars above the preceding week, but a decrea , Milinois Central System________-_ 27.603 27.833 29.162 14367 16,624] President said that he k 
below th rresponding week in 1945 Louisville & Nashville 29,232 26,453 26,674 10,308 12.417 sident said that he knew of no 
; Laidode of iadecioasaiait less than carload lot freigh’ totaled 119,- | Macon, Dublin & Savannah__-_-_ er 300 340 ‘293 724 ‘691 oe rye 5 | acsied oe 
nen - *” | Mississippi Central_________-_____.__- 0 448 364 0 489 ar ssociated Press Washing- 
622 ears a decrease of 1.771 cars below the preceding week, but aM | Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L. 3.832 3,239 3,404 4,195 4,650 | ton edvic : ted J 8 
: h onding week in 1945 Norfolk Southern 1,526 1,240 1,276 1,274 1,153 eee on July 16. 
increase of 15,890 cars above the corresp g : ‘an Steteanink Waetinoee 429 +53 ‘<a. 1372 1182 The question had been put to Mr. 

Coal loading amounted to 190,386 cars, an increase of /: gre Richmond, Fred. & Potomac 414 441 386 8,492 9,162 Truman of whether he intended 
above the preceding week and an increase of 21,404 cars above the boom totam ba ag pL Be 10.143 aoe Re peaking Congress for additional 
corresponding week in 1945. Tennessee Central 738 561 "177 838 "991 | /Oreign financial aid now that the 

' Grain and grain products loading totaled 63,526 cars, an increase Winston-Salem Southbound_________ 154 120 128 969 949 — a Britain has been ratified, 
of 4,499 cars above the preceding week but a decrease of 5,027 cars| jo 134,122 121,473 123,662 105,770 113,076 th which the President replied in 
below the corresponding week in 1945. In the Western Distric s he 3 negative. Since Congress 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week 3 ag: HR misdeoniuen eaten ae ig ale aaoeern tote this 
totaled 41,671 cars, a decrease of 714 cars below the preceding Chicago & North Western... 22,045 += 19,797 «19,110» :13,886 —-:14,634 | ;: ; SencmeNec Frees Com 
end a decrease of 3,692 cars below the corresponding week in 1945.| chicago Great Western 2529 2,343 2,434 2,841 3.578| tinued, Mr. Truman was asked 

; “ages ounted to 21,794 cars an increase of 1,41$ -hicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac... 24,336 22,753. 22,300 = 10,031 11,882 | whether his answer meant that an 

Livestoc oading am fe € 8.113 ws abowe *hicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha____ 4,382 3594 3,081 4,079 3,80. |indicated request for $1,250,000,000 
cars above the preceding week and an increase Of 6, cars : Ouluth, Missabe & Iron Range___ 27,986 27,617 27,500 241 265 | of additi 1 lendi por An Fy 
the corresponding week in 1945. In the Western Distric s alone load- | Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic... 1,122 951 685 563 515 | Of additional lending authority for 
: yes k of July 20 totaled 15,913 cars an in- | Sits, Jollet & Eastern 8,724 8,810 9,605 8,375 8,647| the Export-Import Bank would 
ing of livestock for the week of July , sncrease © | 1t_ Dodge, Des Moines & South______ 436 445 416 113 82|come up right away. He said as 
crease of 1.717 cars above the preceding week. ana an inc 3reat Northern 23,224 21,347 25,283 7,426 8,776 |, : 

6.178 cars above the corresponding week in 1945. 3reen Bay & Western ___-— 42 an3 461 sea =. ++ | He understood it that would come 
care 6 or » of 5.26¢ | “Ak¢ Superior & Ishpeming________. 2,490 2,576 3,810 49 107; up in the next Congress auto- 

Forest products loading totaled 50,994 cars vr ike os oO . eee woe Leake 5 SCS aioe 2,292 2,152 2,loy 2,lzd 2.x. | matically. The Associated Press 
e : increase of 6, cars above | Minn. u \ ihandacauh” Skee 7,142 8,083 3,797 3,58: a. 
cars above the preceding ee and an Northern Pacific___- 12,381 11,056 12,045 4,822 6.32e | further said: 
the corresponding week in 1945. _ | Spokane International 165 334 173 475 531 The Export-Import increases 

Ore loading amounted to 77,856 cars, an increase of ve e Spokane, Portland & Seattle___ 2,438 2,549 3,037 2,445 4,166 would be necessary to finance a 
above he preceding week and an increase of 1,144 cars above the} ayy 143,196 133,869 140,192 62,155 70,595 honey mann mar to oe The 
corresponding week in . . = ate Vepartment an oscow 

Coke loading amounted to 13,385 cars a decrease of eight cars Central Western District — have held some preliminary nego- 
below the preceding week. and a decrease of 1,470 cars below the | aten., Top. & Santa Fe System... 29,558 30,070 30,22 10,202 15,454| tiations on a credit of that size. 
corresponding week in 1945 arose er 2,839 3,323 3,625 3,401 3,893 The President added that he 

; . gham e 29: 493 7 8 

All districts reported increases compared with the corresponding | chicago, Burlington & Quincy 21,999 21,461 -20,194 +=—«10,752 «13,12; evens es proposed $100,000,000 

sek in 1945 except the Ceniralwestern and Southwestern, and all | Spica@e & Uitnols Midland—-—-— | 3618 2a 3156 599 792 wat “ a nag Philippines Re- 
week in 194! ’ cago, Rock Islan: acific_____ wi? 2aees 14,196 14,935 13,135 15,862 | public, which is now pending in 

. . : li ‘ § : 
reported inereases compared with 1944 except the Allegheny and paso. Ryle ss a ggeeemmaaemeenien 3.158 «2,991 2,856 3.747 4.796 | Congress as a separate bill. 
Seuthwestern. ii oo ross | Denver & RioGrande Western—-—— 3,141 3,439 3,850 4,262 6,683 Say inert = Bean nd or ad- 

nver ake 517 565 7712 95 101; vices from Washington July 24 

. ,620 3,003,655 3,158,700 | fort Worth & Denver City__.________ a 1,134 941 1,199 1,364 2,385 illi : ; 

Se Of Januery-_--—-—-—------ ~~" ate Te 3.052.487 3,154,116 | Olinois Terminal 1,969 1,922 2:384 1,769 2,123 Somer L. Clayton, Assistant 
4 ‘weeks of. February-----~-------------- 3 982 229 4.022 088 3'916.037 | Missouri-Ilinois - 2,342 1317 1/136 429 64g|ecretary of State, said on that 
5 weeks ot Ba nar peeneans a Si mer 2 604,552 3,377,335 3,275,846 | Nevada Northern_—_- 1,043 1,239 1,670 130 111jday that the United States has 

s perenne ee 5a 5 2,616,067 3,456,465 3,441,616 orth Western cific 794 916 1,092 698 1,081 i 
4 .Wppks of: May------------------—- ier pte are 4,366,516 4,338,886 | Peoria & Pekin Union 14 22 2 0 —— no commitments on a loan 
Sa ek Ge es ic sige 679,785 726,663 744,347 oe (Pacific)... 35,851 35,314 - 34,636 9,651. 15,234 - tage) As given a the New 

eek 0 d meeaeememna eee see aaa aeatiarne Seem ae , as Weatera___.. 0 402 or “ia ‘ i 

EES 895,080 883,543 903,901 306 0 2,059 imes e United Press: 
—_ e nd 3 wo Cay ee eT 921.496 882.648 902,092 — a a 17,133 15,239: 19,245| accounts added: 
y 2 in adil ccael ens 6 67 473 5 : : 

Geadat 21,512,450 23,771,400 23,835,541 | Western Pacific 2,303 2,491 1,992 2,941 5,137 ate a eee we —e- 

. Ee PN ere ; ittee that Russia has asked for 

The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for | ‘etal 143,238 143,709 142,810 80,063 111,618/q— loan but that the diseussions' 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended July 20, 1946. Si ict a never got beyond “a preliminary 

: ‘ - stage.” He said: 
During this period 74 roads reported gains over the week ended Burlington-Rock Island______________ 298 309 699 1.082 719 ay ) rine : : 

5 Qu Gasset tamed... 4,050 4,543 5,676 2'535 2,383 eve had an application but 
July 21, 1945. . International-Great Northern_.._____—_2.771 2/889 2,876 3,849 3.267 | We have never agreed even on an 

asramon shears Unie, Sem epee. sect ae, ee ee te Rae» Ree jemenea for negstiagion.” 
UMBE ee me ee ’ . , , 
cm Total Loads Louisiana & Arkansas___._______ = 2,043 3,438 3,663 1,928 2.833 — oe made the statement 
Rallroads Total Received from | Litchfield & Madison_______.___.____ 412 206 301 1,316 1,369 | 2tter epresentative Jessee P. 

: Revenue Freight Loaded Connections | Missouri & Arkansas____________- : 261 187 128 321 460 | Wolcott, Republican, of Michigan, 

ict— 1946 1945 1944 1946 1945 | Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines____- 5,643 6,744 6,678 4,293 4,638| said that “Stalin hi ‘ 

Bastern Distric 404 256 329 1.562 1,357 | Missouri Pacific-_-_- = 20,070 19,933 18,365 14512 18,714 . alin himself in Mos- 
ans Arvor__------—- iets 1.423 1.525 1.204 587 "332 | Quanah Acme & Pacific____._________ 171 124 70 239 342;COW told me. they -needed the 
— ——. GO ONE. 7,555 6.740 Goat - 1916S | 194NR | Se pee eee Pibncisce__-_-——--——- a - ae 9,703 7,902 8,243} money.” Mr. Wolcott said he un- 

-------- <= ----- = — ; ‘ w <r ‘ 

Chicago. Indianapolis & Louisville__-— oe” en a <2 aac oun te Gee Miteans Ep oe ante. 2 a 8.963 7 ae eH Pe derstood that the loan, usually 
Central Indiana_----- 1.073 1.078 1.060 2214 2 oa | Temes & Pacific____._....__..____.__ 6,206 5,534 4.922 6.673 7,529 placed at $1,000,000,000, would be 
Ceitral Vermont_—- 4793 4773 5 008 11 668 11.630 | Wichita Falls & Southern____-___-___. 83 130 95 100 41| used to stabilize Russia’s finances 
Oblaware & Hudson --—yestern_-. 8.255 7,629 7,842 8946 9,762] Weatherford &. W. & N. W.-__-____. 27 27 21 10 14) Mr. Clavt id Mr. W oa 
Ostenit & Mackinac 414 277 263 241 118| . yen ae es 
Pence | aa & ivenbie. iste 2,452 1,582 1,848 1,221 1,136 otal______-_--_--_-__-______ 68,586 73,658 75,955 59,082 67,802 ar etgge — the first he had 
Detroi ' tae 343 343 371 2,964 2,485 ear a i 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line----— 12,906 12,805 13,446 15,894 15,913 tIncluded in Atlantic Coast Line RR. tIncludes Midland Valley Ry. and Kansas. would be f ag > onset loan 
Erie__--------—- 3 4.464 3,908 3.920 7,695 7.789 | Oklahoma & Gulf Ry. only in 1944 and also Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka Ry. in 1945 n or’ Stablization pur- 
red ian muvee 47 176 188 2'599 3.560} and 1946. poses. If a credit was extended, he 
Lehigh é& New England a6i3 oe = es 41 bon NOTE—Previous year’s figures revised. _— eo would = made for recon- 

oe 2962 2'919 2°498 3:043 2800 ¢ ruction and for purchase of ma- 
ee chels. en eee 5,388 6.445 6.300 277 33° erials in this country for that 

: 26: Saks HMR 2,498 2,624 2,649 21 15 purpose. 
a 53.758 51.584 53,437 53,418 49,998 W ki St ti ti f Pp bo rd Ind 
ae ty ee = 10,083 - 9,318 = 9.208 15,105 16,686 ee y aliStics 0 aper a usiry 

Bg as an ie 936 896 1,341 3,066 2,83 ; : ‘ 
woe Fork, OnE os Loe 7.721 7,257 6973 13:747.—«:14.91¢ We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National Lumber Movement—Week 
New York. hy dy: ees og 318 351 440 1/269 2,032 | Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation te activity in the| Ended July 20, 1946 
OF eienan ar Lake Erie 7,111 7,675 7,973 8,843 9,464 | paperboard industry. July ? 

» Marquette = 68 5,319 5,485 7,049 7,479 . pli According .o the National Lum- 
ian &Ghawmut.----.-—--.__ 1,042 917 734 21 28] | The members of this Association represent 83% of the total|ber Manufacturers Association 
Sanebars. Shawmut & North__--.---- ‘ Bes : _ : — ; en = industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each | lumber shipments of 409 mills re- 

ne ee re 410 358 3a2s«'228 1099 | Member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi-| porting to the National Lumber 
—- 7,443 6,262 6,601 11,138 11,131 | cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These |Trade Barometer were 13.9% be- 

Sea & Lake Eris 6,195 6,122 5,726 3,530 4,031 | .. leiey duction die th tyes 
Wheeling tigures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total | production for the week end- 

: fe 171,641 161,954 165,839 204,231. 209,731] industry. ing July 20, 1946. In the same 

on c haGelinihs aces week new orders of these mills 

-gilegheny District— SEA ae sai Sie wile pent ssa PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY were 15.2% below _ production. 

. ---—-— ’ , raers ; ; 
akrou. ge pete EE 44.370 48,346 47,663 26,064 25,845] Perioa Received Production by ot gg Activity | U®filled order files of the report- 
Besseiner & Lake Erie Hen oo — 1,993" 2,280 “1946— Week Ended Tons Tons Tons Current Cumulative | 2€ mills amounted to 75% of 
Oat , & —— - tnaarteanatea ate ind 6 328 6.234 7.415 vig irtp 18 “a April 6 ------- ----- -- - 225,192 164,562 607,799 ag 95 stocks. For repor.ing softwood 
Conprel R. R. of New Jorsey-—---——---— ‘475 442 540 "38 42 hs. 3 —--—------------ 154,238 169,627 591,661 101 96 mills, unfilled orders are equiva- 

aad & Pendsyivania_——--- 396 171 219 17 emeev@e ott gaeaes lll 36 |lent to 25 days’ production at the 
Ligonier Valley- PRE 2.107 2,389 odes inane eset May Se ee 229.120 174,501 605,288 201 96 current rate, and gross stocks are 
Long Island sg Seashore Linss__-—- 1,594 1,787 1.701 1.808 pees | Ce a aT 155,747 165.911 591,206 97 96 equivalent to 33 days’ production. 

! weet. 92,794 73 . ’ en) ie 159,370 162,56 -to- j 

+ wonderment om i¢ti7 14a a tee Se 131,133 152,303 pee 325 = * For me ¥ ear-to-date, shipments 
aetoe wFittsbureh) —- 18,266 IRSSS (19,728 8,123 LE ep eee 142.001 139.693 567,068 85 9g |Of reporting iden.ical mills ex- 
Sree > Maryland. __——---—-——— adh . aad 2 atte ae RR a rear tet gee 992.406 os os ceeded production by 3.9%; orders 

a 195,779 194,293 197,432 153,102 165,823 ince 2 ts CA 157,745 163,148 560,916 97 96 by 2.7%. 

— cancer ate aaa iaaer Petey gos 98 36 Compared to the average corre- 

_Pecabontas District— a a uM 54: 425 70 95 

vegan & OD10- ae a ae 202 daLare 599827 © BT §8—| sponding week of 1985-1939, pro- 
wortol & Western 5,088 04 369—s«4,68 1607 2,143 Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do |@UCtion of reporting mills was 
Virginien- not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent |9.6% above; shipments were 0.2% 

64;934 53,692 56;202 24,085 24,263 | reports. orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust- 
Tetai__—- —_— a — 3 ments of unfilled orders. above; orders were 5.0% below. 
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Items About Banks, 
Trust Companies 











Lawrence J. White has returned 
to the trust department of the 
Liberty Bank of Buffalo, N. Y. 
after an absence of two years, said 
the Buffalo “Evening News” of 
July 15. These advices also stated: 

“A native of Syracuse, Mr. 
White was with the bank for 18 
years, and with the trust depart- 
ment since 1930, working in the 
public relations and new business 
departments. He has been active 
in the Ad Club of Buffalo.” 


Three Rochester bank officials 
were promoted on July 23 by 
the board of directors of the Cen- 
tral Trust Company of Rochester, 
it is learned from the Rochester 
“Times Union,” which further re- 
ported in part: 

“Edmund J. Meyer was named 
Vice-President, Floran W. Der- 
leth was elected Auditor and Wil- 
lard L. Maurer was named Assist- 
ant Auditor. 

“Mr. Meyer started in 1920 as 
messenger of Central Bank, fore- 
runner of the present Central 
Trust Company. He served in va- 
rious departments and was elected 
Auditor in 1935. Mr. Derleth 
joined the bank in 1926 and was 
elected Assistant Auditor in 1944. 


“Mr. Maurer started with Central 
Trust in 1926 and from 1939 to 
1940 he was manager of the 
Brighton office. He was placed in 
charge of customer relations at 
the main bank in 1941 and in 1942 
took a leave of absence to join 
the Army. He was discharged this 
year with the rank of Captain.” 


Louis Henry Gethoefer, associ- 
ated with the Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
for 17 years, seven of them as 
President, died suddenly on July 
27. He was 79 years of age. It 
was stated in the Pittsburgh 
“Post-Gazette” that since 1916, 
when he came from Buffalo, 
N. Y., to become President and 
Director of the Pittsburgh Trust 
Company, which he served until 
1929, Mr. Gethoefer had been ac- 
tive as a civic and philanthropic 
leader, as well as in banking af- 
fairs. 

Although retiring last January 
1 as Chairman of the Board, a po- 
sition he had held since 1940, Mr. 
Gethoefer became a director when 
the Peoples - Pittsburgh Trust 
merged on July 1 with the Peo- 
ples First National Bank and 
Trust Company. 


The Bank of Glassport, located 
in Glassport, Pa., 15 miles south- 
east of Pittsburgh, has become a 
member of the Federal Reserve 
System, it is announced by Presi- 
dent Ray M. Gidney of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 
Member banks in the Fourth 
(Cleveland) Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict now total 724, and hold ap- 
proximately 85% of the total bank 
deposits in the district. The Bank 
of Glassport, founded 40 years 
ago, has a paid-in capital of $100,- 
000, surplus of $75,500 and depos- 
its aggregating $2,899,000. It 
serves a population of about 25,000 
in an industrial area devoted 
mainly to the manufacture of 
steel and glass. The advices from 
the Reserve Bank also siate: 

“TF. Soles, President of the 
bank, has been a director for 20 
years and is Chairman of the 
Board and Vice President of 
Talon, Inc. W.S. Kearney, Exec- 
utive Vice-President and Secre- 
tary, has been executive officer 
and director of the bank since its 
incorporation. Clyde L. Hassel, 
Assistant Secretary, also is a di- 
rector. Cashier of the bank is W. 
S. Kearney Jr. and the Assistant 
Cashier is R. N. Claypool. Direc- 
tors of the bank are R. H, Baxter, 
retired employee of the Pittsburgh 





Steel Foundry Co.; K. R. Bryce, 
President of Bryce Bros. Co.; E. 
L. Erhard, physician; V. E. Grif- 
fin, real estate and insurance 
agent; W. E. Hodgson, physician; 
George W. Munnell, attorney; O. 
F. Murray, retired superintendent 
of the U. S. Glass Co.; John P. 
Smith, assistant superintendent, 
Copperweld Steel Co., and Messrs. 
Soles, Kearney and Hassel.” 


The death on July 27 of Ben- 
jamin Howell Griswold, Jr.. 72 
years of age, a prominent figure 
for more than 30 years in the busi- 
ness, social, political and philan- 
thropic life of Maryland and Bal- 
timore, was made known in the 
Baltimore “Sun” of July 28. From 
that paper we quote in part as 
follows: 

“A senior partner in Alexander 
Brown & Sons, an investment 
banking firm, Mr. Griswold served 
on commissions for the study of 
public affairs continuously from 
1911 to the present. 

“He was Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of the Walters Art 
Gallery, and a member of the 
Board of Trustees of Johns Hop- 
kins University, where he was 
graduated in 1894. 

“In 1940 he was general chair- 
man of the War Relief Fund cam- 
paign of the Maryland Red Cross. 
During the years that the United 
States was at war he served as 
Chairman of the Maryland Com- 
mittee of Economic Development. 

“Although he never held elec- 
tive office, Mr. Griswold was 
strongly backed for the Democra- 
tic mayoralty nomination in 1910 
when he declined to become a 
candidate. In 1933 he was promi- 
nently mentioned as Mr. Roose- 
velt’s choice for the post of Under 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

“In 1910 Mr. Griswold was 
chairman of the campaign com- 
mittee which raised $2,000,000 to 
move Johns Hopkins University 
from its Howard street location to 
the present Homewood campus. 


“In 1912 he was Chairman of a 
committee of Johns Hopkins trus- 
tees for the establishment of the 
university school of engineering. 
He presented to the General As- 
sembly a plan by which Hopkins 
received an appropriation of 
$600,000 for buildings and a grant 
of $60,000 a year to establish 
scholarships for Maryland stu- 
dents, 


“In 1915 he organized the Alli- 
ance of Charitable and Social 
Agencies, the first consolidated 
relief organization in Baltimore, 
and the forerunner of the present 
Community Fund. 


“From 1916 till 1920 Mr. Gris- 
wold served in the now extinct 
office of judge advocate general 
of Maryland, on the staff of the 
late Gov. Emerson C. Harrington.” 


Reappointment of several for- 
mer members of their field or- 
ganization, following their return 
from military service, and the ad- 
dition of four new field men, was 
announced July 27 by the Fidelity 
and Deposit Company of Mary- 
land and its affiliate, the Amer- 
ican Bonding Company of Balti- 
more. The returned service men 
and their present assignments are: 
Edward Thron, special agent, St. 
Louis; W. C. Mitchener, special 
agent, Dallas; Joseph M. Taylor, 
special agent, New Orleans; Thos. 
J. Reagan, special agent, Chicago; 
Earl Klein, special agent, Omaha. 
The new members of the compa- 
nies’ organization are: Royden C. 
Tomlins, solicitor, New York 
City; Robert W. Anderson, special 
agent, Chicago; George Benjamin, 
home office training school; Rob- 
ert B. Pride, special agent, Mil- 
waukee, All are ex-service men. 
Raymond C. Laib, special repre- 





sentative of the F&D’s New York 
office, has been retired at his own 
request after 42 years of service 
with the company, all but one of 
which were spent in Manhattan. 


Election of G. Clyde Andrew as 
a director of the Towson National 
Bank of Towson, Md., was an- 
nounced on July 24, said the Bal- 
timore “Sun,” which states that 
Mr. Andrew is a member of the 
contracting and building firm of 
L. R. and G. Clyde Andrew and 
Vice President of the First Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion, Towson, 


W. W. McEachern, well-known 
Florida banker, has joined The 
Bank of Virginia as Assistant to 
the President and will supervise 
commercial banking activities 
from the state-wide bank’s head 
office in Richmond. Mr. McEach- 
ern was President of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Ft. Lauderdale, 
Florida, before going to The Bank 
of Virginia, and prior to that was 
President of the Union Trust 
Company in St. Petersburg. Flor- 
ida. He is a direc‘or of the Gulf 
Life- Insurance Company. Mr. 
McEachern served as President of 
the State Bank Division of the 
American Bankers’ Association 
1944-45, and became _ widely 
known in the course of this ser- 
vice, In 1943, he served as Presi- 
dent of the Florida Bankers As- 
sociation. He was Chairman of 
the War Finance Committee for 
the State of Florida during the 
entire war period. Mr. McEarchern 
began his banking career with the 
Atlantic National Bank in Jack- 
sonville, Florida, moving to First 
National at St. Petersburg in 1924. 
He helped to organize the Union 
Trust Company there in 1926, and 
later served as President of that 
bank from 1931 to 1944. Retain- 
ing office as Vice-Chairman of 
the board of the St. Petersburg 
bank, in 1944 he purchased con- 
trolling interest in tre First Na- 
tional of Ft. Lauderdale and be- 
came its President. He sold his 
interest there and resigned the 
Presidency in January, 1946. 


Directors of National City Bank 
of Cleveland, Ohio, have declared 
a 70 cents a share semi-annual div- 
idend payable 35 cents Aug. 1 to 
stock of record July 18, and 35 
cents Nov. 1 to stock of record 
Oct. 18, according to the Cleve- 
land “Plain Dealer” of July 14, 
from which it is also learned that 
Sidney B. Congdon, President, said 
the National .City Bank com- 
menced paying dividends the year 
of its founding in 1845, and has 
continued to pay dividends 
through 98 of its 101 years, 


Directors of the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank in Chicago authorized 
on July 23 a stock dividend of 
50%, increasing the total amount 
of capital stock from $400,000 to 
$600,000. The Chicago “Tribune” 
from which we quote, added: 

“The directors also authorized 
a reduction in par value per share 
from $100 to $20. Stockholders 
will vote on the action at a spe- 
cial meeting to be called soon.” 


Joseph Leslie Overlock, Vice 
President of the Continental Illi- 
nois National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago, IIll., died 
suddenly on July 22 in the man- 
ager’s apartment of the Harrison 
Hotel, according to the Chicago 
“Tribune,’ which said that his 
death was due to a heart attack. 
From the paper indicated we also 
quote: 


“Mr. Overlock was Chicago Re- 
gional Director of the War Pro- 
duction Board for 18 months prior 
to Dec. 1, 1942, when he resigned 
to return to his position in the 
bank. An accountant, he formerly 
was Comptroller of the Armour 
Grain Company, and Treasurer 0” 
the Studebaker Corporation, South 
Bend, Ind. 


“Mr. Overlock was a member of 
the American Institute of Ac- 
countants and the Illinois Societ: 
of Certified Public Accountant 


and was on the advisory board of 
the Walton School of Commerce.” 

Mr. Overlock was 48 years of 
age. 


George Woodruff, banker, and 
former Republican leader, died at 
Chicago on July 24. It was noted 
in the New York “Times” of July 
27 that Mr. Woodruff served as 
President and Chairman of the 
Board of the National Bank of 
the Republic in Chicago from 1922 
to 1931 and had also been Chair- 
man of the Board of the First 
National Bank of Joliet, Ill., and 
of the Woodruff Securities Cor- 
poration of Joliet, The same pa- 
per said: 

“Mr. Woodruff was a founder of 
the American Acceptance Council, 
introducing acceptances to Amer- 
ican business men. He was repre- 
sentative for the Illinois Chamber 
of Commerce at the Chinese Com- 
mercial Conference in 1921.” 

From the Chicago “Tribune” 
of July 26 we take the following: 

“Mr. Woodruff was assistant 
western manager of the Repub- 
lican National Committee in 1928. 
He was co-founder and first Presi- 
dent of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, and was a former Pres- 
ident of the Illinois Bankers As- 
sociation, the Bankers Club of 
Chicago, and the Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce. He was 
Treasurer of the Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition. He had been a 
member of several financial and 
trade missions to China, South 
America, and Europe.” 


A proposal to consolidate the 
St. Louis County National Bank, 
of Clayton, Mo., and the 
Clayton National Bank, will 
be submitted to the stockhold- 
ers of the two banks for ap- 
proval Aug. 14, it was announced 
on July 11. The _ consolidated 
bank would operate under the 
name and charter of St. Louis 
County National Bank, said the 
St. Louis “Globe Democrat,” 
which gave the following details: 

“Louis C. W. Hecht, President 
of the St. Louis County National 
Bank, would serve as Chairman 
of the board of the new institu- 
tion, while John F. Lilly, Presi- 
dent of the Clayton National 
Bank, would be President. The 
board of directors would com- 
prise all directors of both banks. 
All other officers and employees 
of the two banks would be re- 
tained, it was announced, 

“Combined deposits of the two 
banks as of June 29 totaled $23,- 
555,202. The new bank would 
have a capital of $800,000 and 
combined surplus and undivided 
profits of more than $400,000, thus 
giving it resources approximating 
$25,000,000, 

“Mr. Hecht has headed the St. 
Louis County National Bank since 
1942, and has been associated with 
it for 10 years. It is the oldest 
banking institution in the county, 
having been established as the St. 
Louis County Bank in 1890. Mr. 
Lilly became associated with the 
Clayton National Bank in 1933, 
and became President in 1940. He 
formerly was a national bank ex- 
aminer with the Eighth Federal 
Reserve District. Mr. Hecht has 
served as a state, Federal Reserve 
and national bank examiner.” 


Reporting increases in dividends 
by two Louisville, Ky. banks, 
Donald McWain, financial editor 
of the Louisville “Courier-Jour- 
nal” in an item in that paper July 
12 said: 

“Earl R. Muir, President of 
Louisville Trust Company, an- 
nounced that the board of direc- 
tors voted 50 cents a share on cap- 
ital stock, payable July 24 to hold- 
ers of record July 11. This means 
that stockholders this year are re- 
ceiving $1 a share. Last year twe 
semi-annual dividends of 40 cents 
gave stockholders 80 cents a share 

“Merle Robertson, President of 
Liberty National Bank & Trust 
Company, said directors voted a 
semi-annual dividend of 60 cents 





a share, payable August 1 to stock- 
holders of record July 29. Placing 





of Liberty stockholders on a 60 
cent basis will give a return of 
$1.20 a year, Last year, $1 was 
paid. 

“Par value of Liberty National 
recently was raised from $17.50 to 
$20 a share.” 


P. R. Williams, Vice-President 
of Bank of America in the banks 
and bankers department, Los An- 
geles headquarters, has retired 
under the bank’s pension plan af- 
ter 38 years of service with the 
organization it was reported in 
the Los Angeles “Times” of July 
ll. Stating that he served on 
many important committees of the 
American Bankers Association, 
and is a past President of the 
American Institute of Banking, 
the paper quoted, also said: 

“He is succeeded in the Los An 
geles office by Earl I. Vaughan, 
Vice-President, who has trans~ 
ferred from the San Francisco 
head office. Mr. Vaughan is now 
in his 18th year of service with 
the bank.” 


Frank G. Seabold, long associ- 
ated with Bank of America’s Los 
Angeles headquarters as Assistant 
Controller and Assistant Co-ordi- 
nator of Administration, has been 
appointed manager of the Seventh 
and Mateo branch, the Los An- 
geles “Times” of July 25 reported, 


_Extension of the complete fa- 
cilities of the National Bank of 
Commerce of Seattle to the near- 
by community of Edmonds, Wash, 
Is announced by J. W. Maxwell, 
Chairman of the board. Purchase 
of the business of the State Bank 
of Edmonds became effective July 
20. With the opening of its Ed- 
monds Branch on July 22, the 
National Bank of Commerce has 
27 offices serving 23 communities 
through Western and Central 
Washington. Milton L. Cleave- 
land, who joined the Commerce 
organization 29 years ago, is the 
manager of the new branch 16 
miles north of Seattle. An officer 
of ihe bank since 1926, he has been 
active in loaning operations at the 
Central Branch in Seattle. The 
State Bank of Edmonds was 
founded in 1907, and transfers de- 
posits of more than $2,700,000, 
George E. Hanson, its President 
Since 1922, will remain for sev- 
eral months in an advisory capa- 
city before turning entirely to his 
real estate and insurance busi- 
ness. His entire staff will be 
taken into the Commerce organi- 
zation. Mr. Hanson and the other 
Edmonds directors—D. M. Yost, 
O. N. Sorensen, and John Ander- 
son—said they welcomed the op- 
portunity to bring their commu- 
nity the advantages of the com- 
plete banking service afforded by 
the National Bank of Commerce. 


U. Ss. and New Zealand 


Sign Lend-Lease Settlement 

Under date of July 10 it was 
stated in Washington advices to 
the New York “Times” that a set- 
tlement of lend-lease and recipro- 
cal aid during the war was made 
that day by the United States and 
New Zealand, under which there 


is no cash payment. Continuing, 
the advices said: 


However, New Zealand will buy 
American surplus war property, 
consisting of capital equipment 
and non-combat aircraft in the 
Pacific area, for $5,500,000. This 
country will use the money to ac- 
quire real estate and construct 
American Government buildings 


in New Zealand “and for the fur- 
therance of cultural relations of 
mutual benefit to the two coun- 
tries.” 

The State Department said that | 
“the two governments are in full 
accord on the objectives of a high 
level of employment and in- | 
creased international commerce.” 

The agreement was signed by | 
Dean Acheson, Acting Secretary || 
of State, and Walter Nash, Fi- | 
nance Minister of New Zealand. 





